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Scargjii s 

not so 
Brassed 

Off as 
daughter 
prepares 
to marry 
man who 
helped 
close pit 

Martin Wafnwrlght 


M INERS' leader 
Arthur ScargiU is 
working on one of 
the tougher speeches of his 
long career — at the wed- 
ding of his daughter to a 
former colliery manager 
who helped shut Britain’s 
most famous pit. 

The groom, - James Logan, 
also faces a sticky time at 
the celebration — his office 
at Grimethorpe mine was 
super-glued shut In 1992 by 
his future mother-in-law 
Anne, leader of Women 
Against Pit Closures. 

“It an came out for defi- 
nite when Margaret took 
me home to meet her 
parents." said Mr Logan, 
aged 42, who fell for Mr 
ScargtlTs daughter after 
moving as business man- 
ager to the medical practice 
in Barnsley, where she is a 
GP. He was ready for poss- 
ible embarrassment about 
his mining connections, but 
had no idea that he was 
about to meet his office 
saboteur. 

Security cameras had 
recorded a blonde woman 
sneaking along the corri- 
dor, he said, and gluing his 
lock with a tube of adhesive 
the day before miners 
marched out of Grime- 
thorpe for the last time. He 
had angrily kicked in the 
door at the pit offices, 
which were coincidentally 
used for the recent hit film 
Brassed Oft featuring a 

iriTwilar cross-the-picketline 

romance between a young 
miner and a surveyor 
working at fictional “Grim- 
ley" for British Coal. 

Mrs ScargjU and other 
Women Against Pit Closure 
activists were at the pit on 
October 31. when the last 
production shift left the 
colliery, with the produc- 
tion indicator's dot matrix 
sign still flashing up a prof- 
itable £1-25 per gigaJotile. 
The pit finally shut after a 
90 day review, with redun- 
dancy offers leeching away 
support, as minere wanting 
to carry on tumbled from 
nearly 800 to 630 within a 
month. _ ... 

“I never knew who the 
woman was until I was in- 
troduced to Margaret s 
mum." said Mr Logan 
“Then I recognised her 

straight away. We wet* in- 
troduced but I aIrea J?J 
hSew her. She was the 
woman who had glued my 

office door shut. 

coTor^™°%£ 

5S‘S&2*£ 

Stori?* Sbf later admit- 
--That first meeting 

embarrassing for 

all of us.*' 


i^V’ for father of the bride 



Mr Logan still had the 
National Union of | 
Mineworkers' leader 
Arthur Scargillto persuade 
that a former Grimethorpe 
boss was suitable material 
for his daughter's hand. 
But he needn’t have wor- 


ried. “When I told him 
about the glue incident, he 
langhed his bead off." 

Brenda Nixon, Mrs Scar- 
gill’s main lien tenant in the 
pit closure battle and later 
a byelection candidate for 
Mr Scargill's Socialist 


Labour Party, said last 
night: “I suppose there’s a 
certain morbid Irony in it. 
I'm not sure it’s the first 
job he’d have chosen for a 
son-in-law.” 

The couple will be mar- 
ried later this year. 


Blair stakes 
reputation 
on Clinton 


Martin Kettle In Washington 


T ONY Blair placed 
his personal and 
political author- 
ity on the line 
yesterday as he 
backed President 
Bill Clinton, who refused to 
consider resignation amid an 
upsurge of fresh charges in 
the Monica Lewinsky affair. 

Appearing with Mr Clinton 
at a Joint press conference at 
the White House, the Prime 
Minister urged the United 
States president to “stay fo- 
cused" and deliver what he 
was elected to deliver. 

Mr Blair called Mr Clinton: 
“Someone I could trust, some- 
one I could rely upon, some- 
one I am proud to call not just 
a colleague but a friend”. 

Both leaders knew the press 
conference, held at the end of 
the Washington stage of Mr 
Blair's successful US visit, 
would be dominated by ques- 
tions about Mr Clinton's de- 
nial of an affair with Ms 
Lewinsky and by fresh 
charges in yesterdays US 
newspapers that he put pres- 
sure on his secretary, Betty 
Currie, to bend her testimony 
in his favour. 

In the most dramatic con- 
frontation with his media ac- 
cusers, Mr Clinton was asked 
whether he would resign over 
the controversy. The presi- 
dent replied in a hushed 
voice: “Never." 

He added: “I would never 
walk away from the people of 
America and the trust they 
placed in me. Tm going to just 
keep showing up for work.” 
He said “the pain threshold 1 ’ 
in public life had been raised 
but that he was dete rmine d to 
complete his work on b ehalf 
of "ordinary people". 


Tomorrow the world. . . 


TONY Blair wants to 
create a worldwide 
movement of centre- 
left political parties 
which would share 
ideas and common 
goals, he revealed 
yesterday. 

In an exclusive in- 
terview with the 
Guardian, the Prime 
Minister spoke of his 
long-term plan to 
head an international 
conference bringing 
together progressive 
parties from differ- 
ent nations. 

Mr Blair also 
revealed plans for a 
series of conferences 
to bring together aca- 
demics, intellectuals 


and researchers with 
his own policy malt , 
ers with the aim of 
generating a closer 
relationship between 
academia and 
government. 

He said: “We on the 
centre-left must try 
to put ourselves at 
the forefront of those 
who are trying to 
manage social change 
in the global econo- 
my. The old left 
resisted that change. 
The new right did not 
want to manage it. 

We have to manage 
that change to pro- 
duce social solidarity 
and prosperity.” 

Blair Interview, page 3 


The fresh allegations are 
that Mrs Currie. Mr Clinton's 
personal secretary, had a meet- 
ing with him on January 18. 
the day after he gave six hours 
of evidence on oath to Paula 
Jones's lawyers. The New 
York Tiroes alleged that Mr 
Clinton tried to steer his secre- 
tary Into agreeing with 
remarks about his relationship 

nrMi M. T 1 -It Tr 


with Ms Lewinsky, such as, 
“We were never alone, right?" 

In a statement issued by 
her lawyers yesterday, Mrs 
Currie denied the media ver- 
sion of events, saying: “To the 
extent there is any implica- 
tion or the slightest sugges- 
tion that Mrs Currie believed 


that the president, or anyone 
else, tried to influence her 
recollection, that is abso- 
lutely false and a mischarac- 
terisatlon of the fhcts.” 

Mr Clinton told the press 
conference: *T never asked 
anybody to do anything but 
tell the truth". He said he was 
“pleased" by the statement 
from Mrs Currie's lawyers, 
but he refused to give any de- 
tails about his relations with 
Ms Lewinsky. 

Mr Clinton’s lawyers were 
yesterday believed to be pre- 
paring a counter-attack 
against the independent coun- 
sel, Kenneth Starr, seeking to 
have his investigations halted 


because of alleged leaks from 
his office. The president’s 
lawyer. David Kendall, was 
expected to ask a federal 
court to authorise an Investi- 
gation of the leaks. 

The White House press sec- 
retary, Mike McCuny, said 
the leaks were “approaching 
the point where it’s beyond 
appalling and it’s dangerous". 

Mr Starr said of a possible 
leak from his office: “I do not 
have an explanation. Pm very 
concerned. If there was an act 
of unprofessional ac tivity , I am 
confident we will find it out" 

A behind-the-scenes effort 
to broker a deal under which 
Ms Lewinsky would be given 
i mmu nity from prosecution 
in return for giving evidence 
fUjainst Mr Clinton evolved 
into a public slanging match 
between Ms Lewinsky’s law- 
yer, William Ginsburg. and 
Mr Starr. 

Mr Ginsburg accused Mr 
Starr’s office of attempting to 
"pressure Ms Lewinsky into 
statements that are not true". 

Mr Stan-, speaking in Little 
Rock, said his office would 
not consider requests for im- 
munity as long as Mr Gins- 
burg refused to allow Ms 
Lewinsky to have a face-to- 
face interview. 

Mr Clinton's predicament 
overshadowed the final day of 
Mr Blair ’s Washington visit. 
In a speech at the state de- 
partment, Mr Blair hinted the 
labour government's eco- 
nomic strictness would con- 
tinue into 2000. 

Promising “two tough 
years", be said the Conserva- 
tive inheritance had included 
Inflation, a structural public 
deficit and an inadequate edu- 
cation system. "To turn it 
around takes time," he said. 


Loader comment, page 8 


BA to team up 
with US airline 


Keftfi Harper and 
Martin Walker In Brussels 


T HE controversial global 
alliance between British 
Airways and American 
Airlines is set for final ap- 
proval from US and European 
regulators, after the latest 
meeting between President 
Clinton and Tony Blair in 
Washington last night 
The alliance, which would 
turn BA and AA into the 
world's second most powerful 
airline grouping, is expected to 
be announced soon. The risai 
would give the companies 
more than 60 per cent of traffic 

on the North American route. ' 
The doseness between Mr 
Blair and President Clinton 
has virtually decided the suc- 
cessfcl outcome to a series of 
lengthy negotiations and objec- 
tions which have been going 1 
on for 18 m onths Berth men 
have agreed that their govern- 
ments must press ahead with 
the deal and break the log jam. 

The alliance moved one step 
doser yesterday after BA coil 
firmed that it was closing 17 
city ticket offices in the United 
States where AA and other 
American airlines had offices. 
Unof ficial BA sources sug- 
gested this Was the company's 
opening shot to rationalise its 
American operation. Its US 


staff are to be offered other 
Jobs, but BA agreed the deri- 
sion would lead to cost and 
staff savings. It denied it was 
involved In talks with AA on a 
multi-million pound poster 
and advertising campaign to 
project the new alliance. 

In Brussels, where the 
merger has been held up by ED 
competition officials pending 
an agreement by the airlines to 
give up slots at Heathrow for 
ones at Gatwick. Commission 
sources agreed the deal was 
close. 

Officials yesterday stressed: 
“We are totally in favour of 
European carriers being able to 

exploit markets as fUHy as poss- 
ible. The question has always 
been on what terms, and how 
to guarantee real rompetition.'' 
Brussels had expected the 

Clin ton-B lair s ummi t to give 

new momentum to a commer- 
cial deal which symbolises 
the leaders' co mmit ment to 
closer US-British ties. 

British officials in Europe 
have argued that the increas- 
ingly pro-European stance of 
the British government de- 
served some tangible EU 
recognition. 

BA and American Airlines 
say that by co-ordinating 
their networks, they will offer 
the widest choice of routings 
end departure times between 
thousands of locations. 
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declaration 

new eau de toilette for men 


by 


Cartier 


Available from Cartier boutiques, 
Harrods. Harvey Nichols. Selfridges 
and selected branches of Allders, Debenhams, 
Fenwick, House of Fraser, John Lewis Partnership 
and leading independent perfumeries. 
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Police examine the scene of a suicide bombing in Colombo that killed nine people yesterday, hours after Prince Charles left Sri Tunica 


Lufce Harding In Kathmandu 


A FEMALE suicide 
bomber blew her- 
self up, killing 
eight other people 
and wounding 
more than 15 in Colombo just 
hours after Prince Charles 
flew out of the Sri Lankan 
capital yesterday. 

The bomb went off less than 
a mile from where the prince 
had been staying at the end of 
a four -day tour which had al- 
most been cancelled because 
of security fears. 

Prince Charles last night 


described the attack as an 
“enormous tragedy". 

Speaking at an official ban- 
quet in Kathmandu last night, 
he said he had sent a message 
of sympathy to the Sri Lan- 
kan president, Chandrika 
Kumaratunga, adding; “Obvi- 
ously it is an enormous trag- 
edy. 1 have the greatest sym- 
pathy for all those people, 
particularly the families of 
those who were killed or 
wounded.” 

The bomb was detonated 
when air force officials 
stopped a white van in Colom- 
bo's commercial district. 
Slave Island, and asked pas- 


sengers to get out for a rou- 
tine check. “The woman got 
off with a briefcase, and as 
she approached the sentry the 
bomb went off.” a police 
spokesman said. 

Three men and two women 
from the airforce were kflled, 
along with two civilians. 

The suicide bombing wm» 
two days after Sri Lanka cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary of 
independence from Britain. 
Two Tamil Tiger cells were ■ 
known to be active in Colombo, 
and many of the prince's en- : 
gagements were cancelled he- ! 
cause of security fears. J 

Last month 17 people were j 


killed — and the venue for in- 
dependence celebrations 
shifted — after suicide bomb- 
ers detonated a lorry outside 
a Buddhist shrine in the hill 
town of Kandy. 

Although the Tamils are I 
regarded as pro-British, royal , 
protection officers were con- 
cerned the prince could be the 
accidental victim of an attack. 
Security for the royal tour 
was unprecedented, with Co- 
lombo virtually reduced to a 
ghost town because of road 
closures and army patrols. 
The celebrations have been 
boycotted in the Tamil north 
and east 


The bomb went off six 
hours after Charles flew to 
Nepal for the second leg of a 
10 -day tour which also in- 
cludes Bhutan. The prince's 
personal detective, Colin 
Trimming, is believed to have 
still been in Colombo when 
the blast went off. 

hi Kathmandu the prince 
was shown round a restored 
17th-century royal palace in 
Patan. He described the 
temple as "spectacularly 
beautiful”. Later he attended 
an official banquet hosted by 
the crown prince of Nepal Di- 
pendra Shah. 

The Nepalese prince ; 
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Forecast for the cities 
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European weather outlook 
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Western Notway and southern Sweden wffl be mfid. 
wet and whdy. Most other parts wll be cold wtth 
soma snow, but Baswn Sweden wffl be dry. Max 
temps ranging from a chilly -15C (5F) In the north, 
but up to 7C {45 F] along the western Fjords of 
Norway. 

Low Countries, Qomuuy, Austria, 
Saattzorfand: 




m 


temps around OC (32FJ in Bavaria, but 7C (450 in 
the Netherlands. 

B ro nco: 


The north-west and Paris Basin may see a few 
showers, but tt will be mostly dry elsewhere with 
good sunny spels, especially in the south where 
there wiB be a frost to start Max temps 50 (41 F) in 
the frosty areas, 14C on the south coast 


A gloriously sunny day In most parts with tempera- 
tures rising quickly after a chffly start The odd 
shower may develop over (he Pyrenees but most 
parts will aw dry. Max temps IOC (50=) m the 
mountains. 18C1S4F) on the Costa dei-Bot 


Mostly fine and dry with the outside chance of a. 


shower In southern Sidy, After a decidedly - 
start max tamos will reach 9C (48F) In the Pi 


start, max tamps wffl reach 9C (48F) m the P< 
ley, 1GC (610 in Palermo. 

Qreece: 


A chBy breeze along eastern coasts and islands. 


Sky Sports 
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Jotai Duncan 
Sports Correspondent 


T HE writing could be on 
the wall for English 
footbalL The streets of 
Gateshead, Tyne and Wear, 
where Paul Gascoigne first 
kicked a ball and honed his 
g kills — bursting into tears 
when hj.«a mum called him 
in for tea, miT" 1pTciTt g a 
flute-player to annoy the 
boys who had to go to music 
classes — could soon be 
football-free if the local 
council has its way. 

Gateshead metropolitan 
borough council has suc- 
cumbed to complaints from 
residents and motorists and 
applied to the Transport 
Secretary to have “No ball 
games” signs put np on all 
Gateshead streets. 

“The council is receiving 
a lot of complaints about 
football in the street,” said 
a council spokesman, 
“ran g in g from complaints 
about broken windows to 
balls thumping continually 
against walls. There’s also 
the problem of kids run- 
ning out into the street and 
not looking where they are 
going.” 

The North-east is widely 
recognised as the nursery erf 
En glish football — more pro- 
fessionals come from the 
area per capita than any 
other part of the country — 
and several of the bluest 
stars of world football put 
their «ktn down to hours of 
playing in the street The 
Charlton brothers ham- 
mered balls against the wall 
of their backyard in the cob- 
bled streets outside their 
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Bomb follows prince’s visit 


recalled the visit of Diana, 
Princess of Wales, to Kath- 
mandu four years ago — one 
of her first solo engagements 
on behalf of the Red Cross. He 
recalled her “compassion for 
the destitute”, and said: “We 
were deeply saddened by her 
tragic and untimely demise.” 

Charles made no mention of 
Diana in his reply but instead 
declared how “wonderful” It 
was to be back with old 
friends. 

The prince wffl today trek 
for four-and-balf hours 
through the Himalayan foot- 
hills before inspecting a for- 
estry project. 


hpiTip in Aahington, North- 
umberland. Gascoigne 
would play with schoolmates 
in the streets and alleys near 
his home in Gateshead’s 

Dunston district 

There was angry reaction 
to the plans from one for- 
mer Newcastle United hero 
Malcolm Macdonald. 

“Not only would such a 
Kan do untold damage to 
the North-east, it would 
^niriMg i* the whole football 
pyramid, including the 
national game.” he said. 

The council has made a 
big effort to provide other 
facilities for local children 
to play football, according 
to Mike Newton, the direc- 
tor ofleisnre services. 

One of the problems is 
that while facilities are far 
superior to the days of the 
Charltons and Mll bums , 
parents are more nervous 
about letting children out 
of their sight. 

“Supervision is a prob- 
lem.” said Mr Newton, “es- 
pecially since the demise of 
the park-keeper.” 

The Department of the 
Environment. Transport 
awn the Regions, respon- 
sible for all highway signs, 
says privately that It does 
not want anything to do 
with the Gateshead plan. 

But, in true park-keeper 
fashion, the council has 
been studying the regula- 
tions. “It won’t be the end 
of the matter if they do 
reject it,” said a council 
spokesman. “Section 161 
(3) of the 1980 Road Traffic 
Act makes it a specific of- 
fence for a person to play 
football in the street to the 
annoyance of a road user.” 


Television and radio — Sunday 
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next 


step: a 

blueprint 

for New 

Labour’s 

world role 


*eroe In Washington 


B JKVYED by his 
warm welcome at 
the White House 
this week, Tony 
Slair spoke ambi- 
uousiy m Washington yester- 
^ ^ his long-term plan to 

rsis° ur at toe i3ead ° f 

a worldwide movement of 
ideas and create an interna- 
tional consensus of the cen- 
tre-left for the 2ist century 
^ elusive interview 
with the Guardian in Blair 
House. ' where he has been 
staying during his Washing: 
ton visit, the Prime Minister 
unveiled his blueprint for 
reuniting the disparate par- 
ties of the left in their most 
far-reaching link-up for 
decades. 

Mr Blair made dear his 
eventual aim is to bring 
together the diverse progres- 
sive parties of western and 
eastern Europe. North and 
South America, and many 
other countries in a common 
political response to the chal- 
lenges of the global economy. 

As a first step the Prime 
Minister and President Bill 
Clinton wiQ host a conference 
in London in May to cement 
the joint policy thinking of 
the Democrats and Mr Blair’s 
New Labour party. 

Mr Blair and Mr Clinton 
joined teams of British and 
US advisers and intellectuals 
yesterday for a pr eliminar y 
session at the White House. 


which advisers dubbed the 
"wonka thon" _ after “wonk”. 
USslang for a policy expen. 

*.V e British-Araerican Ini- 
tiative will be followed by a 
more ambitious attempt* to 
bring centre-left parties from 
around the world to London 
V? “te 1998 or early 1999. to 
discuss common approaches 
to economic and social poli- 
cies. Mr Blair wants this to be 
the first meeting of what 
would become a standing con- 
ference of the worldwide cen- 
tre-left. 

’The purpose is to craft and 
define centre-left philosophy 
for the world of today," Mr 
Blair said as he prepared to 
meet Vice-President A 1 Gore 
for a working breakfast 
yesterday. 

“I want to start with the 
ideology that links Labour 
and the Democrats. Then I 
want to bring together the 
Anglo-Saxon definitions of 
these ideas and these policies 
with the European ones.” 

The Prime Minister sa i d ' 
"Every time that 1 meet these 
people I find that we are 
really talking about the same 
thin gs , 

“We on the centre-left must 
try to put ourselves at the 
forefront of those who are try- 
ing to manage social change 
in the global economy. The 
old left resisted that change. 
The new right did not want to 
manage it We have to man- 
age that change to produce 
social solidarity and 
prosperity." 



Tony Blair: Enlisted President Bill Clinton in a plan to put New Labour and the US Democrats in the vanguard of a worldwide centre-left movement 


He sketched out what he 
called "five clear principles or 
the centre-left", to which he 
referred in a speech at the US 
state department yesterday 
warning of "two tough years” 
ahead in his efforts to turn 
around the legacy of 18 years 
of Conservative rule. 

These principles are; 

□ first, "stable management 
and economic prudence be- 
cause of the global economy”; 

□ second, "changing the em- 
phasis of government inter- 
vention so that it deals with 
education, training and infra- 
structure and not things like 
industrial intervention or tax 
and spend"; 

□ third, "we most be 
reformers of the welfare state, 
otherwise the right will dis- 
mantle it"; 

□ fourth, "reinventing gov- 
ernment. decentralisation, 
opening up government so 


that what counts is what 
works”; 

□ fifth, "we must be interna- 
tionalist and oppose the 
right's isolationism”. 

Mr Blair said he was very 
impressed that Mr Clinton’s 
State of the Union speech last 
week contained so much over- 
lap with New Labour policy. 

He cited Mr Clinton's 
pledges on school class sizes 
and welfare reform, and the 
president's use of terms in- 
cluding "the many not the 
few", “third way” and "one 
nation", which are familiar 
from his own speeches. 

“These themes are increas- 
ingly echoed by the centre-left 
around Europe," he said. 
"There's a new confidence, 
ft’s all about ensuring social 
justice and shared prosperity 
tn the modem world." 

Setting out his plans. Mr 
Blair said: "1 want us to start 


a new standing conference of 
the centre-left, involving the 
Labour Party, the Democrats, 
the European socialist and 
social democratic parties and 
beyond. 

"All this is at a very tenta- 
tive stage, but the plans are in 
place. We will hold a further 
event in London in May, a 
seminar or a small conference 
between ourselves and the 
Democrats. Then after that 
we will attempt to build it out 
with the Europeans, the Aus- 
tralians and aft of the parties 
that are on the same 
wavelength." 

The Prime Minister con- 
firmed that President Clinton 
would take part in the May 
event which would be held 
immediately before or after 


the Group of Eight (G8) sum- 
mit in Bir mingham. 'Ilie in- 
ternational follow-up confer- 
ence, he said, would take 
place either at the end of this 
year or the start of next 
He admitted the Democrats 
might be “more nervous than 
we are” about his long-term 
thinking but emphasised that 


be wanted to reach out be- 
yond the Atlantic and Europe 
to leaders around the world. 

Mr Blair specified Presi- 
dent Fernando Henrique Car- 
doso of Brazil as one. "He’s a 
very interesting guy. He came 
to see me in London a while 
back and he gave me a copy of 
my speeches in Portuguese 
that have been published in* 
Brazil with an introduction 
by him. 1 got the introduction 


translated and 1 was really 
amazed when 1 realised that 
this guy was talking the same 
language- It was straight- 
down-the-line New Labour." 

The Prime Minister 
stressed that there should be 
no “entry tests" of centre-left 
purity before traditional left- 
wing parties are Invited to 
join his plans. "It is Impor- 
tant that this initiative is uni- 
fying and not divisive. There 
cant be entr y tests for this. 
And it’s crucial to bind In the 
American centre-left But I 
think they’re up for it" 

Mr Blair said he was com- 
mitted “to engage with all sec- 
tions of the European centre- 
left and not just the ones who 
appear to be most obviously 
close to where we are at the 
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moment”. That meant the 
French Socialists and the 
German Social Democrats 
would be welcomed, alongside 
the Dutch. Italians and 
Portuguese. 

He spoke warmly of eastern 
European parties which have 
become “less market fren- 
zied" and are acquiring a 
"moi;e modulated view of how 
markets interact with 
society”. 

He said: “I am repeatedly 
struck by the complete and 
total identity of ideas In so 
many countries. People are 
really interested in this. 
When I talk with other lead- 
ers, they say, That’s my prob- 
lem, too’. That’s why I am ab- 
solutely committed to this 
debate." 


Woman solicitor's sex bias claim 
puts Irvine back in firing line 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


T HE beleaguered Lord 
Chancellor was facing 
fresh embarrassment 
last night with the revelation 
that a senior woman solicitor 
has launched a sex discrimi- 
nation flat™ against him. 

Jane Coker, aged 43. has 
filed an application at London 
south industrial tribunal ac- 
cusing Lord Irvine and his de- 
partment of discrimination in 
appointing his special ad- 
viser. Garry Hart, on the old 

boy’s network". 

The case opens a new line at 
attack on the Lord Chancellor, 
who was savaged in news- 
papers yesterday tor his sug- 
gestion that the Press Com- 
plaints Commission should 
have power to suppress such 
revelations as the Form? 0 s ^' 
retarv Robin Cook’s affair _with 
his constituency secretary. 

Gaynor Regan. 

Ms Coker, a longtime 

Labour supporter who 
draft briefing papers on legis- 
lative amendments for the 
party In opposition, said she 
would have applied for the 
post as adviser on the tewhad 
die known that it was avail- 

a *The tribunal case, coming 
so * soon after the disclosure 
that Mr Cook considerwl ap- 
pointing Ms Re Sui expose 
diary secretary, will expose 



jane Coker: •job was 
not advertised’ 

Labour to renewed allega- 
tions offavouritism- 

Mr Hart, who takes up his 
£73.484 job on March 2, Is an 
old Islington friend of Tony 
Blair, and neighbour of the So- 
licitor General. Lord Falconer. 

He was a partner in the big 
City law firm Herbert S mi t h , 
and regularly briefed Lord Ir- 
vine when he was at toe Bar. 
His specialisms - — plannin g 
law and office developments 
__ are not noticeably relevant 
to the Lord Chancellor’s 

remit. . 

Labour faced criticism only 
two months ago when tee 
plum post of “treasuiy devil ’ 
1_ tjjg Government s No 1 ad- 


vocate in the civil courts — 
went to a barrister in Lord 
Irvine’s former chambers. 
Philip Sales, bypassing three 
other ranriiriatpc with more 
experience in public law who 
were seen, as the front- 
runners. 

The Government said that 
the appointment had been 
made by tee Attorney Gen- 
eral, John Morris, and that 
the Lord Chancellor had 
played no part in it. 

Ms Coker is a specialist in 
immigration and child care 
law. 

She set up her own legal aid 
firm in Tottenham, north 
London, in 1962. Her firm has 
been helping to pilot tee Lord 
Chancellor's pla nn ed reforms 
to tee legal aid green form ad- 
vice scheme. She said she was 
ready for a new direction in 
her career, having applied un- 
successfully to become a 
judge. 

. She said: "Failure to adver- 
tise jobs and to make teem 
openly available flies in the 
face of equal opportunities. 
Women and ethnic minority 
solicitors barely feature in 
the cliques of lawyers that 
surround the Government 

“The Government has been 
going on about equal opportu- 
nities and encouraging more 
women to get involved. But 
you don’t get that if you ap- 
point your mates.” 

The application alleges that 
the department discriminated 


against her by failing to ad- 
vertise the post and to set up 
an objective selection 
procedure. 

In particular, she claims 
staff are selected "from 
within a circle of persons 
known personally to the Lord 
Chancellor- and/or his Labour 
Party colleagues and/or his 
ministerial colleagues.” 

She argues that the ar- 
rangements for filling the 
post contravene the Sex Dis- 
crimination Act and the 
European directive on equal 
treatment of men and women. 

The act makes It unlawful 
to discriminate against 
women in the arrangements 
for determining who should 
be offered employment. 

If Ms Coker succeeds, dam- 
ages could be unlimited but in 
practice tee tribunal would 
probably make only a small 
award for injury to feelings . 

Her solicitor. Jane 
Deighton, said: “She has a 
very high chance of success. 
European law says there 
should be no discrimination 
altogether in access to all 
jobs." 

A Cabinet Office spokes- 
man said special advisers 
were chosen personally by 
ministers, though they had to 
have the approval of the 
Prime Minister. “They are 
personal appointments so tee 
normal civil service rules on 
appointment are not relevant 
in this matter." 


A FEW DAYS AT THE PYRAMIDS 

ALong Weekend at the famous Mena House Hotel at Giza 
4 nights from £415 

bers of the royal Hollywood as Chaplin. 
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£ BSfflMMj * * tariff whitetoat 

This is a un«l« e op Kujs« one of the wonders 

with t™ei 

of the vwrW I and 1 m non-stop 

provided by accommodation at the , 

flights to Catm. 4 gJJ™! break festtess. 
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pool. All rooms have full facilities and are air- 
conditioned. The hotel is managed by the intema- 
donally renowned Oberoi Croup. 

DEPARTURE DATES & PRICES 

Friday* - per pence ina twin 

February 13,27X41 5 

February 20X430- March 6. 13.20.27X415 
Aprils. 17.24£415--Aprill0£l30 
May 1,8, 15. 22. 29X415- Jun 5. 12, 19.26^435 
Single room supplementfifi 
Full Day excursion to Alexandria with lunch £75 
Not Modad: travel msuranct win proairemeoL main mah. 
thjpmc. Ourcirrenl Conditions of BooWngl* copy erf which is 

jvaili^onreaueaishaJlajjpJvtoaU.rBemJkm 

0171-6161000 




THE MENAHOUSE HOTEL 
This four-star hotel is ideally located dose to 
tee Pyramids at Giza. Today the hotel has 
magnificent facilities inducting a fine restau- 
rant, lounges, bars, terraces and swimming 


VOYAGES JUtfS VERNE 
21 Dorse! Square. London NW1 6QG 

Travel Prnnotam LhL WW Vl«l ATOLSKU 
lnte u dbtt p 3favw.vrMDjA 
Our pftw»«TCTCiMond«loFrjdij' from femiagfim andjj 
we*k«o*fSflriq**nf TO*na0*jhvHl9,0tenj toiOfara.F’or 
pnwnli— an out offic e ha m ut mi taSfm wwhfa p only. 



If jcifd Be to know more about our unique wdifskey, write to us for a fee booklet atthe Jade Daniel Disfltecy Lynchburg, Tennessee 37352 USA. 

AT JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY, we’re working late to 
answer calls for more whiskey. 

Demand for Jack Daniel’s has risen of late, especially from 
new friends around the world Of course, we can’t make 
our whiskey any faster- the slow way we insisc upon is 
the reason you like it so much. But we are willing to 
work longer, like head distiller Jimmy Bedford here. 

So if you’ve heard rumors of our growing popularity, 
don’t worry. Our Mr. Bedford may get less sleep...but 
you’ll get your Jack Daniel’s. 


] ACK DANIEL’S TENNESSEE WHISKEY 
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Rolls Royce 
in firing line 
on Saudi deal 


David Pollster 
Richard Norton-Taytcrr 
and Owen Bowcott 


S ECRET negotiations 
between Rolls Royce 
and the favourite in- 
laws of King Fahd of 
Saudi Arabia have broken 
down over a politically em- 
barrassing dispute concern- 
ing milli ons of pounds of com- 
mission payments under the 
£20 billion A1 Yamamah de- 
fence deal 

A Panamanian company 
controlled by members of the 
A1 Ibrahim family yesterday 
reissued a writ in the High 
Court claiming Rolls Royce 
bad reneged on an agreement 
to pay 15 per cent commission 
on engines for nearly 200 Brit- 
ish Aerospace Tornado and 
Hawk aircraft delivered over 
the past 10 years. 

The legal move exposing 
enormous hidden payments 
comes at a time when the 
future of the contract — sup- 
porting 50,000 British jobs — 
is under threat and MPs are 
pressing for the details to be 
made more transparent. 

The A1 rhr ahims are nine 
brothers; their sister is the 
mother of the 75-year -old King 
Fahd's preferred son, Abdul 
Aziz. 

Through Aerospace Engi- 
neering Design Corporation 
of Panama, the family had ex- 
pected to make up to £90 mil- 
lion on the £600 million deal 
but they claim Rolls Royce 
has only acknowledged com- 
missions of £23 milli on for an 
unspecified number of en- 
gines at a rate of 8 per cent 
The company first issued 
its writ an December 12. caus- 
ing ill-disguised panic in the 
boardrooms of Rolls Royce 
and BAe, which is the prime 
contractor for the deal. 
Successive British defence 
ministers have denied -that 
commissions were paid on 
the govern men t-to-govern- 
ment contract signed in 1985 
and paid for in olL 
Last month the writ was 
withdrawn as negotiations 
took place between two 
heavyweight London law 
firms, FreshfieLds for Rolls 
Royce and Davis Arnold 
Cooper for AEDC. Yesterday's 
amended writ specifically ex- 
cluded the commercially sen- 
sitive price of each engine at 
the request of Rolls Royce. 

The bulk of A1 Yamamah is 
already winding down. The 
final aircraft are due to be de- 
livered by tire end of this year, 
but important provision of on- 
going ancillary services was 
expected. Although BAe hopes 
for more orders, Saudi watch- 
ers believe that the Saudi royal 
family, squeezed for cash be- 
cause of the drop in oil prices, 
wants to diversify its annual 
$15 billion defence spending to 
other countries. “There is a 
growing belief in Sandia Ara- 


bia that at present it makes no 
military, strategic, or tactical 
sense,” said a source with first- 
hand knowledge of Saudi opin- 
ion. 

Political pressure to 
address Britain's relations 
with Saudi Arabia Js also 
mounting on the Foreign Sec 
retary, Robin Cook. In 1994 he 
called for a public Inquiry 
into A1 Yamamah following 
allegations that Mark 
Thatcher had received mil- 
lions in commiss ions 

An early -day motion signed 
by 38 MPs, including the 
chai rman of the parliamen- 
tary Labour party, Clive So- 
ley, is now calling for a 
National Audit Office report 
on A1 Yamamah, suppressed 
in 1992, to be published. 

Mr Cook has signally foiled 
to include Saudi Arabia in his 
ethical foreign policy 
remarks, despite a report 
from the parliamentary 
human rights group last 
month which detailed aliega 
tlons of abuse, Including tor 
ture, in the kingdom. 

Since coming to power. 
Labour has adopted an ambig- 
uous response in answer to 
MPs' questions on A] Yama 
mah commissions. John Spel 
lar, the defence minister, 
repeated last year that the 
Government had not em- 
ployed agents or paid com- 
missions. He said: "Any use 
of agents by companies 
associated With A1 Y amamah 
is a matter for those compa- 
nies. but British Aerospace 
has assured us that it oper- 
ates in accordance with laws 
and regulations of Saudi 
Arabia." 

But the Guardian has 
learnt that British companies 
seeking to do business in 
Saudi Arabia are advised by 
the Department of Trade and 
Industry that under a 1978 
Royal Decree agents are "not 
permitted in armaments con- 
tracts and related services”. 
Where agents are appointed 
— for all other public sector 
contracts — their fees must 
not exceed 5 per cent 

According to a senior DTI 
source commissions vary be- 
tween 2 per cent and 10 per 
cent “But people wm get 
what they can,” he added. 

In the past two years evi- 
dence has come to light about 
commissions of between Id 
and 26 per cent paid by a 
number of A1 Yamamah sub- 
contractors, including Vosper 
Thorneycroft, Royal Ord- 
nance and Thom-EMT. Now 
that Rolls Royce has joined 
the list it is only a matter of 
time before BAe's own role 
starts tumbling out 

The A1 Ibrahims are part of 
an inner circle of princes and 
associates who have benefited 
from A1 Yamamah to the tune 
of at least £2 billion. 

A spokesman for Rolls 
Royce said yesterday: "The 
writ will be defended." 


Old Bill of the 


John Eaard 


(RITISH security ser- 
I vices posted the most 
'popularly adored and 
subversive cartoonist of the 
first world war, Bruce Baims- 
fother, to a "black Intelli- 
gence" role aimed at deceiv- 
ing some of his millions of 
admirers. 

This grandiose strategy is 
revealed In his army file, 
made public earlier this week 
after 82 years of secrecy. The 
plan was for him to slip offi- 
cially vetted propaganda 
opinions into replies to his 
host of private fan letters. 

“We should get a chance of 
Instilling our views into all 
sorts of people," an official en- 
thused on his file in Septem- 
ber. 1916. "Once started, this 
propaganda by private letter 
may develop into a big 
concern." 

Another officer must be ap- 
pointed to "supervise” the car- 
toonist the official added. 

Bairasfather, aged 28, an of- 
ficer who was then on injury 
leave, had just become a hero 
throughout the British Empire 
for his cartoon character. Old 
Bill — an untidy, outspoken 
trench soldier. 

The most celebrated cartoon 
shows Bill riposting to a com- 
rade in a heavily bombarded 
shell crater: "If you knows of a 
better 'ole, go to it" 

The character aroused acute 
official alarm. “Nothing so 
quickly lowers morale as slov- 
enliness," one critic wrote. 
"Yet here we have an army of- 
ficer who invariably depicts 
Ms men as the very type which 
the army is anxious to 
suppress." 

Defending himself. Baimsfa- 
ther wrote: ‘1 love these old, 
work-evading, tricky, self-con- 
tained slackers. If you were 
lying wounded in the middle of 
a barrage, the same man 
would come and pun you out" 

Today, mass-produced toby 
jug figures of Old Bill fetch £50 
an the antiques market. 

Scholars knew that in De- 
cember 1916 Bairasfather was 


suddenly posted to the unusual 
job of “ojBcer-cartoonist*’ at 
the War Office. This was three 
months after the note was 
added to his file. Now the Pub- 
lic Record Office, by revealing 
the fnp , bag disclosed the 
thtniring behind his appoint- 
ment "I had no knowledge of 
this,” his biographer, Toni 
Holt said yesterday. 

However, the intelligence 
strategy apparently ended in 
disappointment and near- 
force. As soon as he took the 
job, Baimsfother was deluged 
with requests to go on celeb- 
rity tours of Allied war fronts. 
He was also asked to write 
books and sketches for war- 
time entertainments in 
London. 

“I cant see how he would 
have had the time to write 
much in the way of letters to 
fans ," Major Holt said. 

During Industrial unrest 
after the war intelligence made 
a fur ther determined effort to 
exploit him. The head of naval 
intelligence. Admiral Sir Regi- 
nald Hail , helped finance a 
West End play called Old Bill, 
MP, in which Baimsfather’s 
character was a miner. 

Opening with his fellow-min- 
ers singing The Red Flag, this 
showed Old Bill converting 
them to safer beliefs by getting 
elected to the Commons. 

However, when the play was 
previewed in Glasgow, audi- 
ences disrupted it by joining in 

the Commmunist anth em. In 
London’s West End it ran only 
seven months. In peacetime 
Baimsfather’s popularity de- 
clined and he went bankrupt 
He died in 1959, aged 71. 

M^uor Holt — whose biogra- 
phy The Better ‘Ole (Milestone 
Publications) was published in 
1985 — said the newly dis- 
closed papers "give us insight 
into how deliberately the intel- 
ligence services tried to con- 
trol ideas and images. They 
even did this with postcards. 

“But Bairasfather was a 
man who always played thing! 
straight down the line. What- 
ever letters be may have found 
time to write, he found a way 
of keeping his integrity.” 


Spin doctors furious over coverage of maverick’s swipe at Biair, women MPs and mille n nium dome 

Labour flays ‘trivial’ BBC 


Kama! Ahmed 
and Ann* Perfcfns 


T HE BBC'S relation- 
ship with the Gov- 
ernment took a 
fresh nosedive yes- 
terday when the 
Labour Party described Radio 
4's World at One programme 
as trivial and lacking 
perspective. 

In a terse statement, a 
spokesman said that the pro- 
gramme's coverage of a 
speech by the Labour MP 
Brian Sedgemore, in which 
the veteran backbencher at- 
tacked Tony Blair as "above 
God” and Labour’s women 
MPs as "Stepford wives”, was 
typical of a corporation 
driven by news editors who 
simply wanted to attack the 
Government 

The World at One devoted 
13 minutes of its 40-minute 


programme to Mr Sedge- 
more’s speech at the Tate Gal- 
lery in London, which was 
circulated to political corre- 
spondents on Thursday night 
to make sure it would not be 
missed. 

As well as attacking the 
Prime Minister, Mr Sedge- 
more. a maverick who was 
one of the 47 Labour MPs who 
voted against the cut in bene- 
fits for lone parents, also 
turned his fire on Peter Man- 
delson, the Minister Without 
Portfolio. 

He described the Millen- 
nium Dome as “Mandy's 
Folly, which at a staggering 
cost of £850 million win give 
the country the Secret Police- 
man's politically correct vi- 
sion of the future." 

He said some women 
Labour MPs had computer 
chips inserted in their brains 
to keep them "on message". 

A Labour Party spokesman 


described the speech as a silly 
stunt from a man who was 
"permanently out of line with 
the party”. 

A later statement then took 
up the attack on the BBC’s 
coverage. 

"For the BBC to think that 
this is the most important 
thing to happen today and de- 
vote 13 minutes of radio time 
to it demonstrates their com- 
plete loss of perspective and 
their increasingly trivial 
agenda which we have come 
to expect,” an official said. 

The latest row comes after a 
series of public battles be- 
tween the Government and 
the BBC. 

On Wednesday Alastair 
Campbell, the Prime Minis- 
ter’s press secretary, rebuked 
one of the corporation's most 
senior political staff for rais- 
ing the issue of Monica 
Lewinsky daring Mr Blair’s 
visit to America. 


John Sergeant, the BBC's 
chief political correspondent 
asked Mr Campbell if Mr 
Blair was worried that he 
might be questioned about 
the sexual scandal surround- 
ing the American President, 
Bm Clinton. 

Mr Campbell dismissed Mr 
Sergeants question as “irrel- 
evant” and attacked the BBC 
as a "downmarket, dnmhed- 
down, over-staffed, over 
bureaucratic, ridiculous 
organisation”. 

Last -month Mr C amp bell 
and Gregor McKay. William 
Hague's spokesman, criti- 
cised BBC news at a seminar 
organised by the corpora- 
tion's chief executive of news, 
Tony HalL 

In December the Labour 
Party threatened to suspend 
co-operation with the BBC 
after John Humphrys, a pre- 
senter of the Today pro- 
gramme, clashed with Harriet 


Harman, the social security 
secretary, on air. 

“Why don't they concen- 
trate on the bigger issues?*' a 
government source asked. 

The BBC hit back at Its crit- 
ics, saying that it was its Job 
to scrutinise government 
policy. .... , - 

"They are ridiculous, a 
senior news executive said. 
"They want to control what 
we do. Mr Sedgemore’s 
speech was not made in a vac- 
uum anti many others are 
sympathetic to what Mr Sed- 
gemore was saying.” 

“The Labour Party put up 
Gerald Kaufman, who gave a 
vigorous defence of the party 
for 3Vs minutes. It was per- 
fectly balanced.' 1 
• Sir Julian Critcbley the 
rebel Tory who retired at the 
last election renewed his 
attack on the party yesterday, 
describing ft as “anti-black 
and unattractive". 


Sir -T ni fan, former MP 'for 
Aldershot and biographer of 
Michael Heseltine. told The 
Oldie magazine that he pre- 
ferred Tony Blair to William 
Hague. 

He said: “The Tory party 
shows every sign of becoming 
a right-wing rump, obscuran- 
tist and nationalist They are 
certainly anti-black. By and 
large, most of them are so un- 
attractive I wonder that I 
staved with them as long as I 
did." 

He praised Tony Blair "He 
has dragged the Labour Party 
kicking and scre am i n g into 
the last part of the 20th cen- 
tury . . - and that is no mean 
achievement" 

A Conservative Central 
Office spokesman said last 
night “Sir Julian is some- 
times entertaining but never 
enlightening. Tm surprised 
that anyone takes anything 
he says seriously." 



Mel Rees (left) who is to take command of the coastal patrol vessel HMS Express, and Sue Moore (right) who will assume control of HMS Dasher which is based at Portsmouth 

Women to command Navy warships 


Owen Bowcott 


C ENTURIES of male 
supremacy at sea 
will be scuttled next 
month when Lieu- 
tenant Sue Moore and Lieu- 
tenant Melanie Rees become 
the first women to assume 
command of a Royal Navy 
warship. 

The officers, both aged 26, 
will each take charge of a East 
patrol boat when they have 
completed a five week leader- 
ship course at a land base, 
HMS Dried, in Hampshire. 


The announcement of the 
appointments by John Reid, 
the Armed Forces Minister, 
was welcomed yesterday by 
equal opportunities cam- 
paigners who have pressed 
for women to be given greater 
responsibilty. 

“These appointments 
clearly demonstrate the Royal 
Navy’s commitment to Cull in- 
tegration of women wherever 
possible and the ability to 
pursue the same career op- 
portunities as their male 
counterparts," Dr Reid said. 
"Their selection has been by 
merit in direct competition 


with all officers of the same 
seniority and specialisation." 

The Equal Opportunities 
Commission applauded the 
development “These appoint- 
ments send a great message to 
all young people with aspira- 
tions of joining the armed 
forces, and hopefully signals a 
fresh, modern era in terms of 
the opportunities open to 
both sexes,” said Kamlesh 
Bahl, the commission’s 
chairwoman. 

The appointments were 
made by Rear Admir al Peter 
Franklyn, based in Ports- 
mouth. Each of the 21 metre 


long Archer class patrol ves- 
sels have a foil complement of 
12 and a maximum speed of 22 
knots. They are normally 
used to Introduce university 
students to life in the Navy. 
In wartime the patrol boats 
would be fitted with a 20mm 
bow gun and two more ma- 
chine guns mounted on the 
Dying bridge. 

Lt Moore, from Bath, will 
take command of HMS 
Dasher, based In Portsmouth 
and used by Bristol Universi- 
ty’s Royal Naval unit. She 
joined the service in 1992 and 
qualified as a navigator in 


1996. She has served on HMS 
Sheffield and HMS Chatham. 

Lt Rees, who graduated 
from the University of Wales, 
will take command of HMS 
Express, the coastal patrol 
vessel at Penarth, near 
Cardiff. 

It is used by students from 
Cardiff University. She joined 
the Royal Navy in January 
1993 and has served on HMS 
Shetland and HMS Brave. 

Yesterday the Ministry of 
Defence declined to allow the 
officers to be interviewed. A 
spokesman said: "We are try- 
ing to protect them." 


Lieutenant Alex Bark who 
commands HMS Dasher and 
the Bristol University’ Royal 
Naval Unit, said: "This was 
my first command and it’s a 
terrific job." 

He added: "Sue Moore and 
Melanie Rees will find their 
new posts are the most satis- 
fying and rewarding jobs they 
have done in the Navy. 

"They may not be the big- 
gest boats but a command is a 
command, and the tr aining 
ships do the job of frigates 
and destroyers when ft comes 
to flying the flag for the Royal 
Navy abroad." 


Breakfast battle gives radio boost 


Kamal Ahmad 
Media Correspondent 


T HE TIDAL wave of pub- 
licity created by the 
breakfast news battle be- 
tween Chris Evans and Zoe 
Ball has brought nearly a mil- 
lion listeners back to radio. 

Both Evans’s breakfast 
show on Virgin Radio, which 
he bought last year, and Ball's 
programme for Radio l saw 
large increases in listeners. 

Figures released yesterday 
by Radio Joint Audience Re- 
seach Ltd (Hajar). the body 
which oversees listening fig- 
ures, show that Evans has 
added more than 650.000 lis- 
teners to the programme 
since he took over in October. 
He now has an audience of 2L3 

milli on. 

At the same time Ball's 
show, which she co-presents 
with Kevin Greening, has 
added 400,000 listeners, taking 


Its total to 5.5 million. "It's 
been good news across the 
board," said Matthew Bannis- 
ter, director of BBC Radio and 
controller of Radio l. 

“With all the publicity over 
the Radio 4 changes, over 
Chris Evans and Zoe Ball, 
over the takeover at Virgin 
Radio, people have realised 
that radio is a vibrant and 
sexy medium and that is great 
for us all, both the BBC and 
commercial radio.” 

Although Radio 1 has had 
good recent figures its reach, 
the number of people who 
tune into a station each week, 
baa fallen to 10.9 million from 
12L2 mill in n during the same 
period last year. 

There are also problems at 
Radio 4 which has seen its 
reach foil from 8-3 million to 
8.1 milli on in the same period. 

”1 think a steady 8 million 
listeners for such a unique 
service is a good performance 
for Radio 4 and when the 


schedule is relaunched in the 
spring it will improve that,” 
Mr Bannister said. Both 
Radio 2 and Radio 3 achieved 
increases In the size of their 
audience over the past three 
months. 

The new honeymoon for 
radio has been applauded by 
media executives at a time 
when television has been 
struggling to hang on to 
viewers. 

After a slump in listening 
last summer, particularly 
during the aftermath of the 
death of Diana, the Princess 
of Wales, when people turned 
to newspapers and television, 
radio managers are breathing 
a sigh of relief that the public 
has rediscovered radio. 

“This is great opportunity 
for us all to build up the me- 
dium and show what radio 
can really do,” said Paul Rob- 
inson, managing director of 
Talk Radio, which increased 
its weekly audience by 



200,000. The station has 
recently hired Kirsty Young 
to present Its breakfast show 
which has 820.000 listeners. 
Chris Tarrant’s morning pro- 
gramme on Capital Radio in 
London has also seen rapid 
growth, with an extra 300,000 
listeners. 

With 2 million tuning in, 
Tarrant is the most listened 
.to radio presenter in London. 

Despite the good news, 
Evans could not help a dig at 
his Radio 1 rivals in his morn- 
ing show yesterday. 

"Radio 1 in the Fust month 
of the new breakfast show put 
on 750.000 listeners." he said. 

“Over the three months, be- 
cause the first month was so 
good, they’ve shown a gain. 
“Actually, their figures are 
going down, that's the truth,” 
he claimed. 

"With what we've done in 
October, November. Decem- 
ber and January, our figures 
keep on going np.” 

t 
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Soldier shot dead during 
army exercise in Wales 


Jamie Wilson 


ORE than 50 soldiers 
were being questioned 
yesterday by police and mili- 
tary investigators after a sol- 
dier was shot dead during a 
night exercise in Wales. 

Richard King, aged 22, from 
Kent, a Grenadier Guard, was 
tailed by a single shot during 
an “escape and evasion” exer- 
cise at the Sennybridge ranges 
near Brecon. Initially police 
and military investigators 
treated the death as suspicious 
but later confirmed it had been 
an accidenL 

Mr King, who was based 
near Windsor, was found bv a 
fellow soldier collapsed during 
the early hours of Thursday 
He was taken to hospital by 
ambulance from the militarv 
range but was found to be dead 
on arrival. 

At first it was thought he 
may have collapsed as a result 
of being involved in an acci- 


dent when the Land-Rover he 
was travelling in skidded mi 
black ice and plunged into a 
gully, it was not until his body 
was examined by doctors that 
the wound was discovered- A 
post mortem at Nevill Hall hos- 
pital, Abergavenny, showed 
the injury was caused by a 
bullet from a standard issue 
urmy rifle. The “escape and 
evasion” operation was one of 
several the unit was involved 
to on the week-long manoeu- 
vres at the army ranges. 

Dyfed -Powys CID chief De- 
*wr' ve Superintendent 
Jeff Thomas said yesterday. 

we are now satisfied that the 
Midler's death was an acci- 
dent. but our inquiries are con- 
tinuing to find out the exact 
circumstances of the incident. 

"A file will be submitted to 
the coroner, and, depending on 
our findings, to the Crown 
prosecution Service. We will 
be attempting to find what 
degree of negligence, if any, 
was involved." 


i 
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women 

awake from 

silent suffering 

“owdler tn Warsaw 


B arbara Wdu1h 
sometimes stand by 
as her son-in-law brat 

thebedSin®” 1 you chanee 

beS^er^-S:^,? 

m. un w?h?r was ««% 
tendrnc lcS maSOChls '‘ c 

She believed hini the day 
Ewa escaped to a 
Smaecologist and her hus 
^dpnnjshed her by calmly 

cumng off her toe m a sfr 

SS 6 ? wood 3X1(1 neatly sewed 
It back on with fishing ine. 

In front of the police in 
front of doctors, Barbara 
testify against he? 
daughter and heip send her 
back to her husband when- 
ever she escaped. 


he? 3 ^ 3 refij ee from 
Sj®!? 1 ^band. but she 
says. A wife s role was to lis- 
£ n ', to submit to her hus- 
band^s wdl _ everyone said 

yodka bouts, punches 
end kicks led on to rape, 
^angulation, attempts to suf- 
focate her With a pillow, and 
threats to throw her from 
Kft eighA-Qoor balcony or 
Kdl her and her children with 
a kitchen knife. 

Yet she went on dutifully as 
the perfect Polish wife and 
mother, sure she would 
receive little support from 
friends and colleagues. 

Not until 1993. 12 years 
after the violence began, and 
after her husband kicked her 
so hard he fractured her spine 
and nearly paralysed her. did 
she decide to file criminal 
charges and start divorce 
proceedings. 

“It’s a terribly long time, 
too long," she says. ‘T tried to 



Poland's first campaign to highlight domestic violence includes the Bine Line, a hotline for victims, and billboard posters like tills, which reads ‘Because the soup was too salty' 


hide It from the world, to 
make a family.” 

The cases of Ewa and Bar- 
bara would, like so many 
others, have gone unnoticed 
were it not for their unprece- 
dented step. In this conserva- 
tive Catholic society, of 
braving publicity and speak- 
ing out at tribunals on domes- 
tic violence organised by a 
Warsaw support group, the 
Centre for Womens’ Rights. 

The first tribunal was held 


Just over two years ago. The 
centre's chief, Urszula Nowa- 
kowska, believes they have 
helped drive into the public 
domain an issue which was 
for many years considered 
strictly a private and family 
matter. 

More than 40 years of com- 
munism during which ail 
social ills were glossed over 
has undoubtedly played a 
part, as no doubt has subsi- 
dised vodka prices. But the 


roots are deeper in a country 
in which female martyrdom 
is a tradition and the family 
has an almost mythological 
status. 

The clergy may be eager to 
play a positive role, says Ms 
Nowakowska. but there are 
too many stories like that of 
the woman shouted out of a 
Warsaw church for announc- 
ing during confession that 
she intended to leave her vio- 
lent husband. 


“The Polish mother must 
suffer for her country ... if 
she has a cross to bear, sbe 
must carry it in silence." 

But the victims are now 
speaking out and the domes- 
tic media is listening, a de- 
bate perhaps stirred by the 
country's first national hot- 
line for victims, the Blue 
Lane. In recent weeks, too, 
there has been a national 
awareness campaign, which 
has confronted Poles with 


graphic b inboard-size imagine 
of victims. 

Marta Ziemska, who runs 
the hotline, thinks the cam- 
paign has provoked the beat- 
ers: husbands have called in 
asking for an end to this 


“meddling” in their private 

affair s 

She .says Polish society is 
still 20 years behind the West 
in confronting these issues, 
and is only now beginning to 
see the kind of educational 


and penal reforms introduced 
there the 1970s. So. seriously 
addressing child sex abuse in 
families seems a pipe-dream. 

Support groups now face 
the challenges posed by the 
Solidarity-led government 
which is committed to tradi 
tional Catholic famil y values 
It has replaced the depart 
ments for women and chfl 
dren with an. Office for Fam 
ily Affairs, which is headed 
by an arch-conservative. 


Cypriot leader eyes youth vote 


Elections on the divided island look set to 
return to power President derides, whose 
tough military policies are proving popular. 
Helena Smith reports from Nicosia 


C YPRUS’S septuage- 
narian president, 
Glafcos Clerides. is 
relying an the youth 
vote to return him to power 
in a two-round election begin- 
ning tomorrow, as the divided 
island prepares for its most 
critical- year since ~the 1974 
Turkish invasion. - 
As a heated campaign 
wound down, opinion polls 
predicted that most of the 
17,000 “virgin voters" would 
back Mr Clerides In a display 
of support for his tough mili- 
tary policies. 

This is the first time that 
18-year-olds have been given 
the vote since the former Brit- 


ish colony won independence 
38 years ago. 

Mr Clerides is ru nning a 
close race against George la- 
covou, a c nwmmnig t-backed 
independent and former for- 
eign minister. The youth vote 
is expected to be decisive in a 
ballot that is unlikely to yield 
a clear winner until the 
second round on February 15. 

The former wartime RAF 
pilot and prisoner of war 
might seem an odd choice of 
leader for teenagers. Of the 
five main candidates Mr Cler- 
ides is. at 78, by far the oldest 
but the veteran conservative 
has had to do little to woo 
their support 


“Younger people are at- 
tracted to the policy of put- 
ting up a harder resistance 
and not accepting defeat so 
easily." said Nicos Perls- 
tianis. a sociologist "Clerides 
Is seen as a politician who is 
trying to do something.” 
Richard Holbrooke, Presi- 
dent Clinton's high-profile 
emissary, and other media- 


tors. such as Britain’s Sir 
David Hannay, agree that 
1998 will be the make-or- 
break year. 

In an election dominated by 
defence and relations ; with 
tHe Turkish-occupied north of 
the island, the most worrying 
factor Is what action the 
Turks wifi take if the 40 Rus- 
sian anti-aircraft missiles or- 
dered by Mr Clerides ever 
arrive. 

Ankara has vowed to de- 
stroy the weapons if Turkish 
air superiority is threatened. 

The promise of the 
weapons, and the creation of 


a controversial common de- 
fence pact with Greece, have 
proved two of Mr Clerides's 
most popular moves. 

The breakdown erf inter- 
communal talks last summer 
and Turkey’s fury at what it 
sees as a Greek-orchestrated 
rejection of its application to 
join the European Union have 
increased the fear of a big 
confrontation between Greece 
and Turkey over the island. 

..Yesterday a Western diplo- 
mat said the worst scenario, 
now being studied, foresaw 
the lntercommunal talks not 
restarting, the missitpi arriv- 
ing. Turkey destroying them, 
the Greek Cypriots counter- 
ing by st riking the Turkish- 
occupied north, the Turkish 
Cypriots responding with an 
attack on the south, and the 
EU postponing the Island's ac- 
cession talks. 

Greece, in turn, might 
carry out its threat to hlock 
next year's accession talks for 


the five eastern bloc states 
scheduled to join the EU, 
while Turkey would do the 
same with Nato’s expansion 
eastwards. 

‘It’s a very frightening sce- 
nario, but yes, it could go on 
and on just like that,” the dip- 
lomat said. “It was hoped 
here that the missiteR would 
draw international attention 
to the Cyprus problem. In- 
stead, they have become a po- 
tentially explosive element" 

Hopes for a settlement rest 
on next month's attempts by in- 
ternational heavyweights Tike 

Mr'TJdEbrooke to restart , the 
United Nations-sponsored 
peace talks. The talks wilL play 
a vital role in getting file Turk- 
ish Cypriots to join the island's 
EU membership negotiations 
this spring- 

Whoever wins the election 
wifi have to pull off a skilful 
balancing act if Europe's 
most intractable dispute is 
ever to be resolved. 


‘Rakyeta’, the final frontier 
in word-shy space travel 


James Meek in Moscow 


Y OU say “rocket” and 
I say “rakyeta". You 
say “spacesuif ’ and 1 
say “ska&ndr”. America 
mid Russia aren't calling 
the whole thing off yet But 
the arrival at the Baikon- 
our cosmodrome this week 
jo f the first dement of the 
new International Space 
Station (ISS) mar k* the be^ 
ginning of the end for the 
ascendancy of file Russian 
language in the cosmos. 

The first ISS crew, due to 
blast off later this year, will 
have two Russians and one 
Westerner — the US astro- 
naut Bill Shepherd — and 
they will be obliged to 
speak in English: arelief to 
linguistically-challenged 
US astronauts and a blow to 


the intricate lexicon of the 
Russian space programme. 

US astronauts on Mir have 
repeatedly complained of 
loneliness on the Russian 
space station because of 
language problems. Their 
technical vocabulary may 
be fine, but they falter with 
the banter. 

Despite the new regime, 
Americans like the shuttle 
commander Terry Wilcutt 
know that a monolingual 
astronaut could run into 
trouble if his colleagues 
formed an exclusive clique. 

“I Intend to take Russian 
as soon as we finish the de- 
briefs." Mr Wilcutt said. 
“When you speak the same 
language you can share 
jokes, laughs, . . . and that’s 
very, very important.” 

Andy Thomas. Aar’s cur- 
rent US astronaut, angered 


Russian journalists when he 
tried to answer their ques- 
tions in English, and his 
predecessor David Wolf said 
he found it hard to bond 
with the Russian crew. 

But cosmonauts tend not 
to criticise their foreign 
partners and it may be that 
personality is the real 
barrier. 

Michael Foale, on board 
the ailing Mir last year, 
built up a deep rapport 
with his Russian col- 
leagues. Vasily Tsibliyev 
and Alexander Lazutkin. 
He did simultaneous Rus- 
sian translations of his vid- 
eos. Sitting in their dam- 
aged spacecraft, they would 
watch films like Total Re- 
call — in which Arnold 
Schwarzeneggar almost 
dies from lack of oxygen on 
Mars. 
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President responds to his critics 

Mandela 
talks of 
his success 


Danrid Beresford 

In Johannesburg 



ELSON MANDELA 
ans wered his critics 
yesterday with an 
upfoeat speech de- 
picting South Africa as Q 
country finally getting 
grips with the legacy 

af W pitfliameot retires 
last time before he retires 
from the presidency, he 
avoided the racial rhrtoric 

which has drawn criticism in 
recent months. He also ex- 
tended an olive branch to the 
press, congratulating rwws- 
Spers which “uncovered foe 
Sirnd rels ... who prey on 

•srffsft ' 3 — s £ 

which his reputation tooktts 
worst battering since he was 

55** •» wbiCh 

Africans, clini cs: and 

S£ MTS IjSuK 

ing scheme to 

ity connect lions 1 

Afrfii waste** electri- 
progress 

had been 1113x1 changes to 
tribubon, wjjje ^SSdbring 
land tenure law mnK than 

Sm «*»£» Lf HfaddS 

6 million peog* gunost 

that the gov- 
He canceaeatj^^^^^ 



new homes in five years, but 
1,000 houses were being 
started or completed every 
two-and-half days. 

He insisted that there had 
been a “marked" reduction in 
serious crime since the ANC 
re im«» to power in 1994. 

He touched on the. race 
issue only to defend contro- 
versial legislation for “em- 
ployment equity”, enforcing 
affirmative action, which Is 
due to come before parlia- 
ment this year. 

"We shall not be discour- 
aged by the sirens of self-inter- 
est that are being sounded in 
defence of privilege, and the 
insults that equate women, 
Africans, Indians, Coloureds 
and the disabled with a tower- 
ing of standards.” he said. 

“As we have said before. 
affirma tive action is correc- 
tive action. There is no other 
way of moving away from 
racial discrimination to true 
equality.” 

In foreign affairs, Air Man- 
dela said the country had 
underlined its commitment to 
Africa. Exports to African 
states had increased by 70 per 
re»nt since 1995 and imports 
had risen by 60 per cent 

Asia had become South Afri- 
ca's second largest conti nental 
trading partner, the country 
was starting to exploit the 
"huge potential’’ of Latin 
America; and it had estab- 
lished a “strategic relation- 
ship” with China. 

South Africans had “rolled 
up their sleeves to bulk! a soci- 
ety that cares", he said. “The 
foundation has been laid and 
the building has begun." 

Mr Mandela is likely toap- 


court judge hearing an appli- 
cation bythe South African 
Rugby Union to set aside the 
appointment of an inquiry 
into administration of the 
sport The judge’s decision to 
rein the president — - to justify 
an executive decision under 

oath has raised eyebrows, 

but Mr Mandela is expected to 



Mandela takes the salute at parliament's opening yesterday 
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Earthquake ‘kills thousands' 


Rstfa Asghar In Mamabaif 


T housands of people 
have been killed by a 
severe earthquake in 
remote northern Afghanistan, 
according to opposition and 
Taliban government sources. 

The government in Kabul 
said last night that 3*230 were 
killed by the quake the oppo- 
sition-ruled Takhar province 
on Wednesday. 

Earlier press reports from 
P akis tan quoted sources in 
the opposition alliance as say- 
ing’ that at least 3,600 had 
died. Opposition sources said 
15.000 were homeless. 


the -United Nations, which 
represents the government of 
the ousted President Burhan- 
uddin Rabbani, said more 
than 4,000 bodies had been 
recovered. 

The ambassador, Ravan 
Farhadi, said the information 
about the casualties came 
from telephone calls from the 
authorities in Taloqan, In 
Takhar, who said the earth- 
quake was centred on the city 
of Rustaq and had destroyed 
more than 20 villages. 

The region affected Is in foe 
grip of a bitter winter. Its few 
roads have been badly dam- 
aged by the civil war. 

A Swedish seismologist, 


quake measured 6.1 on the 
Richter scale, hut a Pakistani 
centre measured it at 5.6. 

The International Federa- 
tion of Red Cross and Red 
Crescent Societies said it had 
sent a team from Dushanbe in 
Tajikistan to assess the 
damag e 

Its spokesman, Jon ValfeUs, 
said he could not confirm that 
the death toll ran into 
thousan ds. 

“We have nothi n g to 'con- 
firm that It is a very, very 
hi gh figure for an earthquake 
in a sparsely-populated area." 
he said. “We hope ft is not 
true." 

Another spokesman Jbr foe 


major quake in Kobe. Japan, 
in January 1995 claimed 6,430 
lives. "That was a built-up 
area, whereas this is a 
sparsely-populated one. We 
regard this with great 
suspicion.” 

Taliban ordered its forces 
to halt militar y operations in 
Takhar. 

Afghanistan 's ambassador 
to the United Nations in New 
York, said more than 4,000 
bodies had been recovered. 

Mr Farhadi represents the 
government of ousted Presi- 
dent Burhanuddis Rabbani, 
which fled from the capital, 
Kabul, when it was seized by 
the Tale ban rtbrees In Septem- 
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News in brief 

Court upholds deal 
with tobacco firms 

A JUDGE In Florida yesterday upheld, the $319 million settle- 
ment of a class-action lawsuit brought by flight att e ndants 
against cigarette manufacturers, a court spokesman said. 

The attendants had alleged that foe tobacco companies knew 
of foe da n gers to non-smokers of cigarette smoke and hid foe 
health risks from them and other Americans. 

Under the settlement, reached in October, foe cigarette mak- 
ers agreed to pay $300 million to create a research foundation 
and $49 million In legal fees and costs. None of the money went 

to the flight attendants. Their lawyers opposed foe settlement, 
saying it limited the industry’s liability. — Reuters. Miami 

Protesters board nuclear ship 

GREENPEACE activists boarded a freighter carrying nuclear 
material through the Panama Canal yesterday and chained them- 
selves to its mast, officials and witnesses said The Pacific Swan, 
operated by British Nuclear Fuels. Is carrying 24 tonnes of repro- 
cessed nuclear waste from France to Japan, the third and the 
largest such load to be shipped from Europe. 

Three Greenpeace activists — a Belgian and a Swiss man, and a 

Chilean woman boarded the ship under cover of darkness , and 

the crew apparently mistook them for security guards. They 
unfurled a twnnw saying “Strip plutonium". It took three hours to 
remove them. — Reuters. Panama Canal 


Okinawa stumps Hashimoto 

OKINAWA’S governor embarrassed foe Japanese prime m i n is- 
ter, Ryutaro Hashimoto, yesterday by declaring his opposition to 
plans for a United States floating military heliport in the island 
prefecture. MasahMe Ota told a press conference he was reflect- 
ing the views of local people. 

Iftider an agreement sigoed in 1996 the offshore heliport would 
replace a US marines air base in the south erf the main island, 

easing the military burden on Okinawa. But Mr Ota has effec- 
tively killed the phui because Mr Hashimoto has promised to 
respect the wishes of Okinawans . — Jonathan Watts. Tokyo. 


US: Cable car plane too low 

THE US mlhtary acknowledge! yesterday that the plane which 
caused the cable car disaster in foe Dolomites on Tuesday in 
which 20 people were killed was flying far too low. 

At a news conference at the US airbase at Aviano in northern 
Italy, Brigadier-General Guy VanderLinden said the plane was 
unacceptably close to the ground. 'The point of impact is^ well 
below the approved minimum altitude," he said. 

But he denied local media reports that the plane had strayed far 
from its flight path. The admission came as investigating Italian 
magistrates complained that they bad been deceived about 
whether the EA-6B surveillance plane was fitted with a black box 
flight recorder. — Batters, Rome. 


Teacher jailed for school affair 

A SCHOOLTEACHER who had a baby by a 13-year-old pupil has 
been jailed for seven years and five months. The pair were found 
together in the early hours of the morning in a parked car, 
breaking the terms erf a probation order. Sentencing 35-year-old 
Mary Kay LeTouzneau In Seattle, Judge Linda Lau said she had 
“purposely squandered” an opportunity of rehabilitation. 

Police believe the pair were j 
jChrjsf/mh& Re/vi Tjis Aneeles. 
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When Iraq invaded Kuwait in 1990 most of the 
world supported US calls for air strikes. This time 
round there are fewer takers, with only Britain 
and Israel supporting the hard line. Most other 
countries have deserted to the middle path of 
peaceful persuasion, writes Julian Borger 
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A S TOP diplomats 
from the United 
States and Britain 
toured the world 
this week in search 
or support for air strikes 
against Iraq, they discovered 
a Gulf coalition of sorts still 
exists. But is no longer on 
their side. 

France's foreign minister, 
Hubert Vedrine, drew atten- 
tion to this reversal of for- 
tunes, arguing that Washing- 
ton and London, not Baghdad, 
were isolated. With no one 
outside the United States, 
Britain and Israel backing air 
strikes, Tony Blair conceded 
in Washington yesterday that 
there were “varying degrees 
of enthusiasm for the military 
option”. The former Gulf war 
partners have not gone over 
to Saddam Hussein but they 
have deserted to the middle 
path of peaceful persuasion, 
denouncing both sides. 

For all the thousands of air 
miles and smiling hand- 
shakes notched up by the For- 
eign Secretary, Robin Cook, 
and his US counterpart, Ma- 
deleine Albright neither has 
won offers of troops or equip- 
ment At best they have se- 
cured consent — overt or tacit 
— to use some of the region's 
airbases as a last resort 
Only Israel has offered en- 
thusiastic support for bomb- 
ing raids and. given the dire 
state of the Middle Blast peace 
process, that is support the 
transatlantic partners would 
rather do without. 

The US defence secretary, 
William Cohen, urged Israel 
not to respond in the event of 
an Iraqi missile attack, but 


the prime minister. Blnyamin tions on grounds of morality 
Netanyahu, has made it clear and economic self-interest. 
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that his country will not show 
the restraint it did in 1991, 
when 39 Iraqi Scud missiles 
fell on the Jewish state. 

President Clinton's per- 
ceived failure to put pressure 
on Mr Netanyahu's rightwing 
government has arguably 
been the biggest nail in the 
old coalition’s coffin. 

There are other salient dif- 
ferences from the days of the 
Gulf coalition. This time Pres- 


France, which contributed 
ships, helicopters and 12,000 
personnel to the 1991 crusade, 
rules out any rale in future 
air strikes while insisting 
that a diplomatic solution is 
in the offing. 

In 1991 the Soviet Union 
waa struggling to survive and 
offered last-minute media- 
tion, which was brushed 
aside with disdain by presi- 
dent George Bush. This time 
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occupation. 
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ident Saddam is accused of Moscow's close links with 
bending the rules, not invad- Baghdad have allowed it to 


-Backed coalition and agreed to 
US requests for restraint In the 
taoe of fcaqi Scud attacks. 
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bag a neighbouring state. 

The battle lines have been 
further blurred by a ground- 


lead the diplomatic counter- 
point to threats of violence. 

In the Gulf itself, the ring of 


swell of sympathy for Iraqi ci- steel around Iraq has long 


vOians, who have taken the 
brunt of more than seven 


since rusted. In 1991 Saudi 
Arabia provided the second 


years of United Nations sane- biggest armed contingent in 


the “dire consequences’* that 
would result from diplomatic 
failure. 

Egypt — another big troop 


leads the region’s rhetorical I grown since the Gulf war. 


opposition to air strikes. 


Then. King Hussein was vir- 


tions. President Saddam is at- the coalition, with 40,000 contributor seven years ago the sidelines during the Ku- 
tempting to defuse regional troops and 550 tanks. On this — offered a similar form of wait war but Is now more vo- 


Iran, in the 1980s Iraq’s bit- tuaHy alone in offering rhe- 
terest foe. stood cheerfully on tnrical support to President 


Saddam, and he paid a heavy 
diplomatic price. 


instability on its southern 

flank 

Western diplomats believe 
the Turks will reluctantly 
allow US and British bombers 
to use Indrlik, but only at the 


tension still further by order- occasion. Riyadh has so far words but no material back- cally fearful of the “imperial- Neighbourly relations have last moment when it is cer- 


ing the release of non-Iraqi refused to allow its airbases 


Arab prisoners. 

Long before the current 
stand-off, France, Russia and 
China argued against sanc- 


to be used for air strikes. 


trig for a military exercise. 
Syria, which dispatched 


On Thursday Mr Cook was 21,000- troops at the last mo- 


ist” projection of US military 
might 

Jordan is the only Arab 


since soured. Last week, from tain all diplomatic avenues 


his sick bed in London, he put have been explored. The dip- 


the blame for the current 


happy to coax a statement merit in 1991, has rebuilt its country where support for the stand-off an President Sad- 
from Riyadh blaming Iraq for I ties with Baghdad and now | US position has actually dam but still refused permis- 
sion for US or British planes 


US and Britain shoulder to shoulder and ‘prepared to act’ 


T HE United States and 
Britain “stand toeethi 


■ Britain “stand together” 
in the Iraq weapons 
inspections crisis. 

President Bill Clinton said 
last night at a news 
conference with Tony Biair, 
unites Ian Black. 


unanimous will of the 
international community, 
we must be prepared to act, 
and we are.” . 

The US military presence 
in the Gulf has meanwhile 
grown with the arrival of a 
third aircraft carrier. Ships 


“The prime minister and I carrying 2,000 marines are 
would both prefer a genuine also due in the area. 


diplomatic solution,” he 
said, adding; “If Saddam 
does not comply with the 


Britain said it was 
sending eight more Tornado 
bombers to Kuwait, and 


British Foreign Office and 
Defence junior ministers go 
on Gulf tours next week to 
muster Arab support 

Saddam Hussein has said 
he is ready to make partial 
concessions on access for 
UN arms inspectors to 
“presidential sites”. But 
Britain and the United 
States say he has not moved 
for enough. 

As France proposed 


helping Baghdad to pump 
more oil and China repeated 
its opposition to force, 
Japan, host of the Nagano 
Winter Olympic Games, 
said it had called on Britain 
to observe an “Olympic 
truce”. 

• Two US marine corps 
fighter jets collided over the 
Gulf yesterday but both 
pilots were rescued, US 
defence officials said. 


to overfly his territory. 

The only airbases in the 
region officially available are 
in Kuwait, which — as the 
beneficiary of the 1991 cru- 
sade — was hardly in a posi- 
tion to refuse. 

Despite its Nato member- 
ship, Turkey has so far 


lomats also predict that Saudi 
Arabia and Bahrain may fall 
into line at the eleventh hour. 

Until then the military plan- 
nos will have to focus on sor- 
ties from four aircraft carriers 
in the Gulf and the British In- 
dian Ocean island base of Diego 
Garcia, a potential la unching 
pad for B-52 bombers. 

The heaviest cost of trying 
to “go it alone" militarily will 
probably only become evident 


refused to promise the use of once the bombs have dropped 


Incirifk airbase, which was a 
fulcrum of the 1991 war and 
the policing of the no-fly zone 
which followed. Turkey feels 
it has lost billions of pounds 
in trade as a result of the 
sanctions and suffered from 


and the shock wave begins to 
travel across a disillusioned 
and resentful Middle East. 


Martin Wooflacott, page 8; 
Should we go to war? The 
Week, page 18 


I N KUWAIT'S luxury 
hotels, armchair strate- 
gists are plotting the 
downfall of Saddam Hus- 
sein. hoping he has finally 
dug his own grave in the. 

weapons inspection crisis- - 
T he folk is not of a new 
attack on the emirate — the 
military might of the 
United States will prevent 
that — but whether this 
time the Iraqi leader will be' 

overthrown. 

“If they can Just hit the 
Republican Guard hard 
around Baghdad, that's all 
it will take,” enthused a 
man in conventional white- 
robe and head dress. 

But others were not so 
confident. “We don’t be- 
lieve the Americans are' 
serious this time,'' a local 
journalist said. ‘They've 
done this before — raised 
the temperature and then, 
done nothing.” 

Kuwait’s armed forces 
have gone on higher alert 
In the past few days, and 
the civil defence council 
has met twice to review the 
protection of the 2.15 mil- 
lion population. But there 
is no sense of urgency or 
tangible threat. 

Some complain that their 
government Is too passive. 
“Kuwaitis see the Israeli 
government giving gas 
maairs to all it citizens. 
Why aren't the authorities 
here doing the same?'* 
asked one man. 

Baghdad is debilitated by 
sanctions and is nothing 
like the threat it was seven 
years ago. But it Is still seen 
as dangerous and 
untr u st w orthy. 

“We are very worried be- 
cause we are the ones living 
next door to the wolf,” said 
Ahmed, a businessman. 

Vengeance remains a 
powerful motive. Ahmed 
was imprisoned for three 
months, and his niece and 
nephew are among the 600 
Kuwaitis still missing or 
imprisoned. 

President Saddam poses 
his tiny neighbour a curious 
dilemma. “Kuwaitis don’t 
feel directly threatened as 
long as he is in power, be- 
cause they have the Ameri- 
can defence umbrella,” said 
a foreign diplomat. “But if 
he fell, there might be less 
interest In protecting [Ku- 
wait]. For them Iraq is a 
permanent neighbour and 
they need a permanent and 
watertight solution." 
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g fun . . . producer Roger Stevens (left), actress Hermlone Baddely and director Herbert Machix at the New York premiere of The Milk Train Doesn’t Stop Here Anymore 

Roger Stevens 


The king of Broadway 


I P THERE was an hon- 
ours system in the 
United States. Roger Ste 
vens. who has died aged 
87, would long ago have 
been knighted. In British 
terms he was a combination 
of Sir Peter Hall Sir Cameron 
Mackintosh and Lord Grade 
with a dozen or so property 
magnates and benefactors of 
the arts thrown in. 

He was a Broadway pro- 
ducer — as well as the man 
who bought the Empire State 
Building — but unlike almost 
any other. Arguably, he did 
more to foster British work in 
the American theatre than 
anyone else. 

fin a profession where such 
men are sometimes regarded 
as monsters, if not parasites, 
his name is spoken in Ameri- 
can arts circles in virtually 


Robert Rubens 

A writer’s 
kind of 
writer 

T HE American novelist 
Robert Rubens, who has 
died aged 60. was more a 
writers' writer than known to 
the public at large. His most 
DODUlar book, the amusing lit- 

anuy mystery The Cos way 
Miniature, was praised b> 
writers as diverse as Harold 
Acton. Margaret Drabble. 
Graham Greene, and Angus 


hallowed tones. Without him, 
there would probably never 
have never been Broadway 
productions of plays such as 
Cot On A Hot Tin Roof and 
Bus Stop, or Washington's 
showplace, the John F Kenne- 
dy Centre for the Performing 
Arts. 

Stevens, a self-made man, 
was known as a gambler, pin- 
ning his money and faith on 
projects he believed in. He 
introduced to America the 
earliest works of Harold Pin- 
ter and Tom Stoppard, and it 
was due to his belief in what 
were at the time high-risk 
ventures, such as A Man For 
.All Seasons and Death Trap. 
that they became interna- 
tional hits. too. 

But it was probably the 
Kennedy Centre — that com- 
bination of National Theatre 


and principal opera house — 
which gave him the greatest 
pride. He had been trying to 
get it off the ground since the 
early 1350s and had taken the 
idea to President Eisenhower. 
He was less than keen — 
possibly because Stevens had 
first entered the - political 
arena as chairman of the 
Democratic Party's finance 
committee in 1956, working 
under Eisenhower's election 
opponent Adlai Stevenson. 

Kennedy himself was much 
more enthusiastic. Stevens 
and Camelot were a good 
combination, not that he him- 
self thought so. The President 
had asked him to head the 
team getting a national cul- 
tural centre under way. After 
a few months, he said he 
thought be was doing a bad 
job and that Kennedy should 


get someone else. “You've got 
the toughest money-raising 
job in the United States and I 
want you to keep doing it" 
the President told Rogers. 

After JFK was as sassina ted 
it was the notion that the 
centre would serve as one erf 
the country's principal me- 
morials to him that finally-got 
it established. 

Stevens was born in Detroit 
and grew up in the nearby 
town of Ann Arbor. He was a 
university dropout before the 
term was ever invented. He 
thought that working on the 
assembly line at the Ford 
plant would do him more 
good than studying at univer- 
sity and always said that ex- 
perience made him a trade 
unionist and a supporter of 
Democratic leaders from 
Franklin D Roosevelt on. 


He educated himspif . read 
the classics and developed a 

b rilliant business mind His 

fortune in 1937, through real 
estate deals, was estimated to 
be about S50.000, a huge 
amount at die time, particu- 
larly for a 27-year-old. 

In 1951, he set up a consor- 
tium which bought the Em- 
pire State Building for $50 
million. Three years later, 
they sold it on, doubling their 
money. 

It was Stevens' great 
chance to go Into his first 
love, the theatre. In 1961 
alone, he produced ll Broad- 
way plays, including The 
Caretaker and Mary. Mary. 
He was a great lover of Brit- 
ish theatre, which accounted 
for his fostering of Pinter, 
Stoppard and Robert Boult. 
He also produced Half A Six- 


pence. The Private Eye and the 
Public Eye, The Walt z of the 
Toreadors and The Impor- 
tance qf Being Oscar. 

Not surprisingly, music 
was another of his great 
loves. He served on the 
boards of the Metropolitan 
Opera association, the Ballet 
Theatre Foundation and the 
national Symphony Orches- 
tra of America. 

In 1993, Stevens suffered a 
series of strokes that left him 
paralysed and unable to 
speak properly, a savage end 
to a life of a man so active and 
articulate. He is survived by 
his wife, Christine. 
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Rubens ... his novels were 
admired by Gr aham Greene 

regularly at their flat in Ran- 
dolph Crescent and this was 
perhaps the happiest period 
of his life. 

At the end of the 1980s 
Rubens and Markham went 
their separate ways and he 
found himself living in Major- 
ca where he lectured on con- 
temporary Literature for the 
British Council — and man- 
aged to lose a considerable 
chunk of his savings. A few 
years later he came back to 
London, settling in a tiny one- 

room flat in Pimlico. 

The Cosway Minia ture , 
which went through several 
editions and was broadcast on 
Radio 4 , tells the story of two 
enterprising burglars who 
pillage one stately home after 
another. According to Gra- 
ham Greene: “If I were a pub- 
iiaher I would certainly have 
taken this book." More is the 
pity that this little gem is not 

available now. 

There were other novels, 
including North qf the Park 
( which mirrored the author s 
ovm bisexuality). Artist Un- 
Swn. and A Night at the 
Odeon. A new novel. Two on 
an Island, loosely based on 
Massine and Rubens himself 
will be published by Arcadia 
Books this autumn. 

Last July Rubens was diag- 
nosed as suffering from pan- 
creatic cancer. An intensely 

private maa he told [only a 
few trusted friends about his 
illness. At his death he was 
embarked on an ambitious 10 - 
volume work of fiction, the 
first five books of which he 
completed. 


Gary PutaWw- 


Robert Gilbert Rubens, writer, 
bom June 26. 1937: died January 
14, 1998 


John Hay 


Servant always 
in the shadows 


T HE political career of 
John Hay, who has died 
aged 78. demonstrated 
that an early start, compe- 
tence and loyalty are no guar- 
antee erf high promotion. He 
was Civil Lord of the Admi- 
ralty 1963-64 under Peter 
Thomeycroft and Parliamen- 
tary Secretary for Transport 
1959-63 under Ernest Marples 
in the Macmillan administra- 
tion. In both cases his public- 
ity-attracting superiors 
mopped up all the news- 
media attention. 

He remained In relative ob- 
scurity despite his compe- 
tence in helping to carry out 
the Services' unification 
under Thomeycroft and mas- 
sive roadbuilding under Mar- 
ples. His ability was widely 
recognised as well as his diffi- 
dence, politeness and unas- 
suming qualities, which were 
better rewarded in his later 
business career. 

Unlike William • Hague, his 
early display of Tory activism 
did not yield results. In 1946, 


Weekend Birthdays 


at 27, he took a running leap at 
the rostrum in the Tories* first 
postwar conference, shouting: 
“Policy! The Tories must have 
a better policy!’’ 

By then he had been a Tory 
activist for 16 years. He began 
at ll by distributing leaflets 
for his parents, both of whom 
became Brighton councillors, 
with his father becoming 
mayor. He attended Brighton. 
Hove and Sussex Grammar 
School (although he was later 
accused of having “Old Eton- 
ian manners’ 1 ) and became 
chairman of Brighton’s Junior 
Imperial League at 18. 

In 1939 he volunteered for 
the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve as a rating and was 
commissioned 10 months 
later. After wide service, he 
was promoted lieutenant in 
1944. shortly before being in- 
valided out He then qualified 
as a solicitor and. from 1945, 
had a practice in Brighton. 

His initial political contri- 
bution was to help build the 
new Young Conservatives into 



When economics commenta- 
tor Peter Jay. 61 today, was 
called the "the cleverest 
young man in Eng land", no 
one saw the irony. Twenty- 
five years later, it seems al- 
most as poignant as his latest 
radio offering — a series on 
the decline of empire. 

Few stars could once have 
shone so brightly. The son of 
a Cabinet minister, head boy 
at Winchester, an Oxford 
first, marriage to Jim Calla- 
ghan’s daug hter — all seemed 

to be the foundations for a 

hugely s uccessf ul life. Time 
magazine once put him down' 
as one of Britain's potential 
world leaders. Wags date the 
beginning of the end of 
promise from his alliance 
with John But at LWT, where 
the pair produced the Jay- 
Birt thesis that the media had 



“a bias against understand- 
ing” and, in its wake, the 
unwatchable Weekend World. 
Jay sailed on to an ambassa- 
dorship in Washington, but 
Mrs Thatcher’s disapproval of 
his infidelity brought that 
chapter to an undignified 
close. After that only Robert 
Maxwell could rescue the 
once shining meteor. 


John Hay . . . a running leap 
onto the Tory rostrum 

the world's largest voluntary 
organisation. As its national 
chairman he chaired its first 
mass rally in 1947. It was as a 
reward for this that he se- 
cured the safe seat of Henley, 
which he served from 1950 to 
1974. 

Despite becoming PPS to 
Peter Thomeycroft when he 
was President erf the Board of 
Trade in 1951, Hay resigned 
after four years when do min- 
isterial job was forthcoming. 
It was not until 1959 that he 
became Parliamentary Secre- 
tary for Transport under the 
bustling and controversial Er- 
nest Marples. 

In 1968, Hay became Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty, work- 
ing again under Thomey- 
croft, who was brin g in g in the 


Reports suggest that Jay 
has mellowed with the years. 
London media-watchers 
doubt though that he has 
totally lost his sense of self- 
importance. They recall the 
experience of a Times sub- 
editor who dared to query an 
obscure point in one of Jay's 
articles. “That column.” came 
the m agisterial reply, “was 
written for three people — 
and you are not one of them.” 

Today’s other birthdays: Ed- 
die Bracken, actor, 78: Dora 
Bryan, actress, 74; Gerald 
Davies, rugby footballer, 53; 
Juliette Greco, actress and 
singer, 71; Lord Harewood, 
chairman, English National 
Opera, 75; Gareth Hunt, ac- 
tor, 55; Eddie Izzard, comic, 
36 ; Ian Jack, editor, Granta, 
53; Derek Langslow, chief 
executive. English Nature, 53; 
Dr Barbara McGibbon, pa- 
thologist, 70; David Park, 


Roger L Stevens, producer and 
fundraiser; bom March 10, 1910; 
died February 2, 1998 


Polaris system and unifying 
the three Services as Defence 
Secretary. When this was 
achieved. Hay’s title changed 
to Under Secretary of State 
for Defence (Navy). 

Labour’s 1964 victory pro- 
duced a sharp change in 
Hay’s normally polite debat- 
ing style. He fiercely attacked 
the Labour Government’s 
refusal to sell arms to Fran- 
co's Spain, attributing it to 
Harold Wilson’s preference 
for communist countries. He 
also ridiculed Wilson's Claim 
that the Royal Navy was over- 
loaded with admirals, point- 
ing out that Wilson’s statis- 
tics included retired 
admirals, one aged 99. 

Hay soon found other inter- 
ests. In 1966 he was appointed 
managing director and chair- 
man of Walport, a subsidiary 
of Rediffusion, which pro- 
vided recreational films for 
merchant ships. He increased 
its turnover and profits mani- 
fold by his retirement in 1984. 
He had retired from Henley a 
decade before, in fevour of 
Michael Heseltine. 

He is survived by his 
second wife, Janet, and a son 
and a daughter from his first 
marriage. 


Andrew Roth 


John Albert Hay, politician and 
businessman, bom November 
24, 1919; died January 27. 1998 


author. 45; Brian Patten, 
poet. 52; Dave Shepherd, jazz 
clarinetist, 69. 

Tomorrow's birthdays : Mo- 
hammad Azharaddin, crick- 
eter, 35; Prof Averil Cam- 
eron, historian of Byzantium, 
warden, Keble College, 
Oxford, 58: Rachel Cusk. 
author, 31: David Danbe, 
Regius Professor Emeritus of 
Civil Law, Oxford, 89: Osian 
Ellis, harpist 70: Lady El- 
speth Howe, chairman, 
Broadcasting Standards 
Council, 66; Lord Jakobo- 
vits, former Chief Rabbt 77; 
Jenny Jones, Labour MP, 50; 
Jack Lemmon, actor, 73; 
Morag Macdonald, company 
secretary, the Post Office. 51; 
Sharman Macdonald, play- 
wright novelist 47; Roger 
Lloyd Pack, actor. 53; Sir 
Richard Southern, histo- 
rian. 86: John Williams, 
composer and conductor. 66. 


Face to Faith 


Of priests and 
politicians 


Bishop James Jonas 


P REPOSITIONS have a 
lot to answer for. The 
u oT in Jesus's “My 
Kingdom is not of this 
world" has always been used 
by politicians to stop priests 
meddling in politics. This 
verse was quoted frequently 
by supporters of the previous 
Government when they saw 
the Church intervening in ur- 
ban regeneration (Faith in the 
City) and the closure of mines 
(Bishop Jenkins). The verse is 
experiencing a resurrection 
as protagonists for disestab- 
lishment championed now by 
the Christian Socialist Move- 
ment’s call for fiie separation 
of Church from State. 

For 18 years. Christian 
leaders learned how to offer a 
critique of Conservative gov- 
ernment At various points in 
recent history while the 
Labour Party was in the dol- 
drums tiie Church was seen 
effectively as Her Majesty’s 
Opposition. Now that the 
party pendulum has swung 
the Church has yet to get its 
bearings. In time. It will again 
offer its own theological and 
ethical critique on the poli- 
cies of the present Govern- 
ment. It wflL of course, seek to 
do this privately in personal 
contacts at senior level. But 
there will also be public de- 
bates called for by the Govern- 
ment in which the Church 
will engage, such as welfare 
reform, taxation and the fam- 
ily. and funding of higher 
education. 

Because the Church has a 
God-given mandate to be the 
advocate of the powerless, ft 
will always find itself in a taut 
relationship with the power- 
fUL Should the debate become 
heated and the arguments of 
the Church gather political 
momentum I*ve no doubt well 
hear again the words of Jesus 
being quoted: "My Kingdom is 
not erf this World.” 

But this is when we really 
do need to get bade to the 
Bible. When Jesus said these 
famous words to Pontius Pi- 
late, be actually fold him that 
his kingship did not come 
from the world. (The original 
text shows the preposition 
“or should read “from"). 
Everything that Jesus said 
and did showed thathe was 
Intimat ely and passionately 

concerned with every detail of 
the world. This oft-quoted 
verse was about the source of 
his authority, not the sphere 
ofhis interest But still you 
hear the politicians* protests, 
“What right has the Church to 
be concerned With politics?" 

The answer to this is that 
God is committed not just to 
his Church, but to the whole 
Earth; “ft is he who has made 
us, and we are his.” What is at 
issue is the boundaries of 
God’s Kingdom. Is it the 


Letters 


Church or the Earth? When 
Jesus said to Nicodemus, “Un- 
less a person is bom from 
above, he cannot see or enter 
the Kingdom" it so unds as if 
the Kingdom is the body of 
believers, the Church. But the 
Bible also exhorts us to assent 
that, “the Earth is the Lord's 
and all that therein is” which 
makes it look as if the King- 
dom is the whole world. The 
answer to this theological co- 
nundrum is that the Kingdom 
is both. 

The cause of disestablish- 
ment is being advanced by a 
plncer movement of two 
forces. Marching in tandem 
with those politicians in any 
party who would like to mar- 
ginalise the irksome voices of 
meddling priests is another 
battalion In the Church itself 
who feel strongly that the pro- 
phetic voice of the Church is 
compromised because it is es- 
tablished. The Irony of this 
position is that it is precisely 
because the Church of Eng- 
land occupies the unique and 
established place In our con- 
stitution that its voice is so 
amplified by the media. 

T HE presence erf spiri- 
tual leaders in Parlia- 
ment is important for 
two reasons. First, it 
signals the increasingly rec- 
ognised validity of the spiri- 
tual dimension to public pol- 
icy. Second, it makes a 
theological statement for 
those with the eyes to see the 
scope ofthe Kingdom of God. 

To separate the institutions 
of the Church and the State 
would be to say that the 
Church belongs to God and the 
State belongs to the people. 

But that is an illusion. Both 
Church and State come under 
the Kingship of God and his 
Christ It is important that 
built into governance are real, 
actual and temporal symbols 
that man is not a law unto 
himself but answerable to the 
Source of all power. 

Just as you try to buildup 
these theological sandbags 
against a rising tide of secu- 
larism. you discover that be- 
hind the barricades friends 
are pulling out the sacks and 
tossing them aside. To have 
bishops with other spiritual 
leaders in Parliament and to 
have ministers of state in- 
volved in the affairs cf the 
Church may irritate those 
who wish to compartmental- 
ise the spiritual and the mate- 
rial But to those with eyes to 
see, it shows that not only does 
God hold together these two 
dimensions, but thathe is at 
work in, through, with, and 
for the whole world. Now 
those are prepositions to 
reckon with. 


Rt Rev James Jones, the Bishop 
of Hull, begins a four-part series 
on disestablishment 
Next week: Ludovic Kennedy. 


Eric Knott writes: Victor Pas- 
more (obituary, January 24) 
did actually join the Army in 
late 1941 and paraded at Red- 
ford Barracks. Edinburgh, 
with the 38th Signal Training 
Regiment. SA. But he had a 
beard and the colonel, we 
understood, refused to accept 
a bearded signaller: the 
bearded signaller refused to 
shave and retreated to con- 
tinue p aintin g. 

Simon Boyd writes: Those 
who were taught French by 
John Wells (obituary, Janu- 
ary ll) at Eton prized him for 


two things. He wore Chelsea 
hoots at a time when they 
were avant garde, and bis 
way of teaching spoken 
French skills. This involved 
Wells beginning a story in 
French, which each pupil had 
to continue in turn round the 
class, the story becoming 
more disjointed and surreal 
with each successive speaker. 
Whatever the story. Wells 
would end it with the words 
“et bo fin la grandmete de 
Scrimgeour a explodfe!” 
(Scrimgeour being one of the 
quieter and most good na- 
tured members of the class). 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


SEVERAL parts of the obitu- 
ary of the Rt Rev Lesslie New- 
bigin in yesterday's paper 
were garbled. To clarify New- 
bigin's early career, he was 
consecrated bishop in the in- 
augural service of the Church 
of South India in 1947. In 1959, 
he was appointed general sec- 
retary (not chairman as 
stated) of the International 
Missionary Council. The 
“high point" of the years im- 
mediately following his 
return to London in 1959 was 
the third assembly of the 

World Council of Churches In 
1961. when the EMC was inte- 
grated with the WCC, and 
Newbigin became associate 
general secretary df the joint 
body. The context ofhis meet- 
ing unemployed Welsh min- 
ers In 1929 was a spiritual 
experience which he de- 
scribes in one of his books. 
Also, it was inaccurate to 
imply that Newbigin and 
George Carey were contempo- 
raries, and Inappropriate to 
speculate on the paths their 
careers might have taken. We 
a po logise for these mistakes. 

THE obituary of Kelvin Hen- 
drie (January 29) said that, 
"In an . era of strict trade 
union ism , be distained dis- 
dained union membership." 
In feet. Hendrie was a mem- 
ber of the ACTT for more 
than 30 years from 1956. 

HOYLAKE is in Wirral, 
Merseyside, not Cheshire, as 
our obituary of Jos Armitage 
said yesterday. 


It is the polity qf the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers' Edi- 
tor, Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between 11am 
and 5pm Monday to Friday. 
Fax : 0171 239 9897. E-mails 
reader(&guardian.co.uk. 


Death Notices 

AOASSL Metr. Toma. (Daughter rt Stanley 
Smith F. Inst. Fuel- Row). & Daniel aged ll 
yean. Tragically be a result rt a mow 
accident they will be sadly missed by meir 
tamiUss In England and In Israel, and their 
many friends. A Mbuto and Thanksgiving 
lor m Mr lives will be ne» lor temlty and 
does friends at Soon Bristol Cremator! 
on Monday 9th February at 1.30pm. no 
ttowon pieese, but donadans m lieu may 
be sen! tor a charity to be announced later, 
along with details oi an occasion to cele- 
brate their lives. Inquiries please to Arthur 
E Dam & sons, as Silver Street Nausea. 
BS4S ZDS. Trt*n275 862307. 

MOSS. Bnn. peaeetuUy si East Surrey 
Hospttol on am Feanaiy. treoly kwed- 
Hutond of Joan, taller rt Natasha (Jenny 
and A|«n. grandfather of uiy- Fi***] 
private. 

In Memoriam 

(MGE, Unde, bled suddenly 3 years ago 
tomorrow. Greatly mlawd by family and 
friends. 

JOSES. Ptflp, dear friend, dedicated aca- 
demic and Haringey councilor, died 7 Fct>- 
nauTMK?. “You rv always In our hearts. 

Memorial Services 


WEBS. Dear friend Jida (fled (LEM and 
cur friend Camilla left us tort year. 

You are remembered with affection. G. 


■To place your amouncemant telephone 
tin 713 <667 or bx 0171 70 4129 between 
flam and 3pm Uon-FrL 
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Behold the 
new Houdini 


Letters to the Editor 


Drama, drink 
and standards 


Press and private parts 


Our friends from 
the town hail 


Blair learns from the master 

PRESIDENT Clinton’s Hou dini act has now become the 
fastest show in town. The whole eyrie — from initial 
bind to miraculous escape — used to take at least a few 
days, if not several weeks. Yesterday Mr Clinton 
performed the entire trick in a matter of hours. Over 
breakfast Americans read that die president had pres- 
sured his personal secretary to support his version of 
the Monica Lewinsky affair, effectively coaching her as 
a witness in time for her appearance before the Grand 
Jury. According to the New York Times, Betty Currie 
told investigators that Mr Clinton summoned her last 
month to the White House for a special weekend session 
— where he “led her through” her testimony, making 
sure she did not contradict his account of events. The 
paper claimed the move foiled and, feeling “deep 
anguish.” Ms Currie told the Grand Jury that the 
president and Ms Lewinsky had indeed been alone in 
the White House — despite Mr Clinton’s claims to the 
contrary. This is a serious char ge. If the Times account 
is accurate, and the president urged his secretary to lie 
under oath, then he would be guilty of “subornation of 
perjury" — sufficient grounds for impeachment More- 
over, the tactics of the last fortnight will not work. Betty 
Currie cannot be dismissed as a crackpot member of 
any “vast right-wing conspiracy.” She is a Clinton 
loyalist so trusted she was the gatekeeper of the White 
House’s innermost sanctum. 

This, then, was the challenge that faced Bill Clinton 
yesterday morning. The new surge of scandal — adding 
Watergate-style legitimacy to the sleazy tales of stained 
dresses and White House kneepads — threatened to 
overshadow what should have been yesterday’s lead 
Washington story: the love-in with Tony Blair. But then 
came the Houdini manouevre. The president strode into 
the East Room of the White House, Mr Blair at his side, 
for a joint news conference — and delivered yet another 
tour-de-force. His performance was so stellar it served 
as a good reminder not only why Bill Clinton was 
elected twice but how he managed to survive a nuclear- 
level scandal — and come out with his highest ever poll 
rating. When he was asked about resignation, he didn't 
stammer or lash out He stood, eyes steady, voice 
mellifluous, and told how he had tried to change the 
rules. He wanted to depersonalise politics, to draw the 
venom from it Others had done the opposite, but that 
didn’t mean he was wrong. And then, the room hushed, 
he said: ‘1 will never walk away from my responsibility 
to the American people." Like his State of the Union 
performance. Bill Clinton showed how a scandal- 
plagued leader can rise above the fray and make his 
accusers look small Whether the magic will last forever 
is a different story. But Tony Blair should appreciate 
the masterclass he was treated to yesterday. If he brings 
nothing else back from Washington, the prime minister 
should stash a videotape of that performance in his 
hand-luggage. You never know when he might need it 

The cannabis casino 

Labour should go Dutch 

IS A new law decriminalising cannabis really neces- 
sary? Yesterday we published the first national statis- 
tics on haw police and prosecutors in England and 
Wales are dealing with cannabis users. They provide 
dear evidence that in many parts of the country \ 
decriminalise tion is already taking place. In the 10 
years to 1995, while the number of people cautioned for | 
possessing the drug increased tenfold — from 4,000 to 
40,000 — the number prosecuted only doubled. Ten 1 
years ago there were almost three times as many 
prosecutions as cautions; now cautions are almost 
double the number of prosecutions. 

These figures should surprise noone. The police have 
always been ahead of politicians in dealing with drug 
cultures. Privately, many are sympathetic to the Dutch 
approach, which never legalised cannabis but decrimi- 
nalised possession through the prosecution process. 
Courts have been equally sensible. A recent Home 
Office review of 103 courts found that in 90 only between 
0 and 2.5 per cent of people prosecuted for possession 
were given a custodial sentence. So that’s alright then? 
Far from it The fact that we do not have a national 
policy on soft drugs creates arbitrary justice. Most 
police forces seek to divert young people caught with 
the drug from the oiminal justice system, but not alL If 
a prosecution is pursued, most courts impose a fine, but 
not alL One court imposes prison sentences on up to 17 
per cent of people charged with possession. This casino 
justice imprisons over 900 young people annually, 
creating great damage and severely eroding public 
confidence in the system. The sooner the Government 
adopts a national approach — preferably the Dutch — 
the better. 



A Country Diary 


MACHYNLLETH: Now that 
we have got January out of 
the way. we can soon start 
looking forward to the first 
butterflies of spring. Here, in 
1997, the first three were a 
small tortoise-shell on March 
10, a peacock on the 22nd and 
a brimstone cm the 30th. 
Looking back through my di- 
aries, I find that these three 
have been amongst the first 
four year after year, only oc- 
casionally beaten by the 
comma or the red admiral. 
Though 1 am not an ardent 
chaser after butterflies, I do 
delight In recording the few I 
see each year, their number 
not usually more than about 
two dozen, my last (and best) 
in 1997 being a silver-washed 
ftitlllary on August 24- Time 
was when, two other fritillar- 
ies — the pearl-bordered and 
the high brown — might be 
seen In this district, but not 
any more. Theories have 
been advanced to explain 
why these and others have 
declined. Such theories may 
or may not be wide of the 
mark but they ought to be put 


to the test wherever possible. 
One comforting thought is 
that the conservation of Brit- 
ain’s butterflies is currently 
being promoted as never be- 
fore by the project called But- 
terflies For The New Millen- 
nium. This is a five-year 
investigation covering 1995- 
1999, and the year 2000 will 
see the publication of an 
Atlas Of British Butterflies 
based on this survey. With 
two years' fieldwork still to 
be done, the promoters of the 
scheme are now signalling 
that, while much of the 
country has been well sur- 
veyed, there remain large 
areas of wilder Britain whose 
butterflies are still little 
known. So, if you'd like to go 
butterfly-mapping in some 
under-recorded region, your 
offer would, no doubt be 
gratefillly accepted. And even 
if you don’t find many butter- 
flies. you are sure to see some 
lovely places- For Informa- 
tion. contact Richard Fox, 
ITE Monkswood, Abbots Rip- 
ton, Cambs PE17 2LS. 

WILLIAM CONOR Y 


FURTHER to your article 
I concerning Michael Wear- 
ing and the BBC's drama seri- 
als output (‘Stifled’ BBC 
drama chief quits. February 
6), may I set the record 
straight about the decision- 
making process on the Janet 
Neel adaptations? The deci- 
sion not to proceed was en- 
tirely an editorial judgment 
made by the Controller of 
BBCl, Peter Salmon, in the 
context of the very strong 
range of drama titles on offer. 

No focus group research 
was undertaken to consider 
the project. Focus group 
research is never used in BBC 
Television as a deciding fee- 
tor In any coozmissioning 
decision. 

Alan Yentob. 

Director of Television, 

BBC Broadcast 
London W12 7RJ. 

N owhere does your 
Leader (February 3) give 
so much as a thought to the 
thousands of country pubs 
which will disappear once 
police are allowed to prowl 
our lanes arresting any 
driver who has drunk a pint 
and a half of bitter. 

You also peddled the half- 
truth that drink-related 
deaths have stuck at 540 for 
the last four years. Indeed 
they have, but they have done 
so against a 15 per pent in- 
crease In drivers, a “real” im- 
provement of three or four 
per cent per year. 

John Dodd. 

Jenny Lake Row, 

Petersfleld GU3 5QD. 

P ETER Kingston’s concern 
about the pressure on 
church schools to accommo- 
date the rush Of a pplicants 
(Education, February 3) is 
misplaced. Our concern 
should he for those state pri- 
mary schools adversely 
affected. 

Since the publication of the 
NAT results last week, my 
children's primary school 
(Church of England and 6th 
in the borough league tables) 
have received several calls 
from parents wishing to 

tr ansf er their children to the 
school. Their previous 
schools were all under- 
achieving, according to 
national standards. The 
morale, as well as the fi- 
nances. must surely suffer as 
they unexpectedly “lose” pu- 
pils mid-term. 

V A Hail. 

110 Green Walk, 

Crayford, Kent DAI 4JL. 

I RECENTLY saw an adver- 
tisement for new cars that 
showed two cars on foe same 
motorway. Is this a record? 
Ron Bill. 

59 Park Court. 

Harlow, Essex CM2Q 2PZ. 


Please include a full postal 
address and a telephone 
number. We may edit letters. 


H OW appalling that a 
Labour Lord Chancel- 
lor should be proposing 
yet another form of press cen- 
sorship (Anger over Irvine's 
•blunders', February 6). In ad- 
dition to its threat to press 
freedom. Lord Irvine’s ap- 
proach is flawed because he 
simply assumes that there is a 
private realm and that Robin 
Cook's affairs fell fntn tL He is 
taking for granted that 
people's activities can be 
neatly categorised as either 
private or public. 

It Is surely false to suppose 
th«t a person can be divided 
into two separate halves, each 
c f which ran be considered on 
its own. If the press is to be 
subjected to prior restraint, 
this needs to be justified by 
much sounder analysis. 
Andrew Belsey. 

Centre for Applied Ethics. 
University of Wales, Cardiff 

V OUR measured reaction to 
the Lord Chancellor’s 
words on press and privacy 
(Leader, February 6) is a wel- 
come contrast to the gross 
over-reaction by some others. 
As someone in the unusual po- 


sition c£ being both a news- 
paper journalist by original 
profession and lata* a tabloid 
victim, I can well see both 
sides of the privacy-press free- 
dom debate. 

Precisely where the balance 
should lie is a serious 
which needs mature resec- 
tion. There are persuasive ar- 
guments that piin in different 
directions but are equally 
sincere. 

Repeatedly chanting the 
mantra “freedom of the press” 
la not s ufficient ly persuasive 
to justify excessive Intrusion 
into private lives with no 
restraint In fact, the press ha« 
always accepted some 
restraints. For example, there 
are legal -controls on racial 
matters and on court report- 
ing, designed to protect indi- 
vidual rights. 

It would not be unreason- 
able to argue that some as- 
pects of personal privacy 
shoud be similarly protected. 
At present, the PTC Is incapa- 
ble of delivering on that and 
has no meaningful sanc ti ons 
Unless that is swiftly righted, 
the courts wiH undoubtedly 
fhjfill their historic role and 


redress the balance of power 
between the citizen and a 
seemingly over-mighty 
institution. 

Piers Merchant. 

(former Conservative MPX 
176 Bromley Road. 
Beckenham, Kent BR3 SPG. 

I RRESPONSIBLE and unac- 
countable journalism is part 
of the price society pays for 
accountable government. In 
any event there are enough 
laws in the books to deal with 

Hilis phanwritaio n. 

If the argument is that the 
process of seeking redress 
when this occurs is too expen- 
sive or prolonged, then the 
answer lies in a reform of the 
legal process, not in an advo- 
cacy of prior restraint, which 
hyy no place in the public dis- 
course or constitutional gov- 
ernment on the eve of the 21st 
century. 

Moreover, the Cook case, 
embarrassing as it may have 
been to the Foreign Secretary 
and the ruling party, is a weak 
wicket on which to bat for the 
Lord Chancellor's point for 
what is wrong in asking 
aaarr-Viing questions about the 


othins of a foreign secretary, 
whose major policy initiative 
so far is advocacy for an ethi- 
cal foreign policy? 

Chidi Odinkaln- 

fi?ni^Hnghi>m Road. 

London E8 2RJ. 

A NY proposal for a “pri- 
vacy” law will in effect be 
a tew to protect hypocrisy and 
double standards, and foe ex- 
posure of such characteristics, 

especially in public figures, 
wffl always be in the public 
interest Being a life-long ad- 
vocate of free love and sexual 
freedom may prevent me from 
ever qualifying for a Cabinet 
post but that is a small price 
to pay for the fer more valu- 
able knowledge and sense of 
self-worth erf knowing that no- 
body can ever call me a hypo- 
crite. The establishment 
makes the tews and oversees 
the mores of society, so. If its 
members transgress without 
ever, previously having made 
any effort to change these 
things, why shouldn’t they be 
exposed? 

Dave Godin. 

2 Norwood Road. 

Sheffield S5 7BD. 


Iraq: waging war 
with propaganda 


P ERMIT me to express ex- 
treme scepticism about 
Iraq's alleged hidden 
stories of weaponry (UN allies 
round on Clinton, February 6). 
At the time of the Gulf war In 
1991, we were told that Iraq 
was on foe threshold of be- 
coming a nuclear power. Sub- 
sequent investigation of the 
Iraqi nuclear jirogramme, 
reported in detail In Scientific 
American in 1995, revealed 
that Iraq had been at least 10 
years away from making its 
first atom bomb. 

Now we are told that Iraq 
has terrifying germ warfare 
rapahilitieg, a fact curiously 
not reported to the Security 
Council by UN weapons 
inspectors. 

Prof D A Turner. 

University of Kent. 
Canterbury. 

P RIOR to the 1991 Gulf war, 
the media recounted two 
reports which created great 
hostility towards Iraq. The 
first was about Iraq amassing 
troops and tanks on the 
Kuwali/Saudi border in prep- 
aration for a ttackin g Saudi 
Arabia, foe world’s largest off 
exporter. The second was 
about Iraqi soldiers seizing in- 
cubators from a Kuwaiti hos- 
pital and discarding the 
babies. 

A few years later, both 
stories were proved to be un- 
true (The lies that made foe 


Gulf war, December 16, 1996). 
However, the damage had al- 
ready been done. 

R Na d h mi 

118 Go wan Avenue, 

London SW66RG. 

A FEW days ago, a sophisti- 
cated American plane, fit- 
ted with all modern electronic 
equipment on a low-flying 
training exercise in the Italian 
Alps, cut the cable of a cable- 
car and caused foe death of 20 
Italians (20 killed as jet slices 
cable car wires, February 4). It 
was a sunny day with clear 
skies and the pilot should 
have flown at over 2,000ft; he 
was, in feet, flying below 300ft. 

Are these the people we 
should trust to be able to fly 
over Iraq and precision bomb 
specific targets? 

C G Singh. 

16 Horsley Gardens, 
Sunderland. 

S IEGFRIED Sassoon's 
peace manifesto of 1917 
(Sassoon and the fight for san- 
ity, February 3) is a timely 
reminder of “the political 
errors and insincerities'' that 
can be used to justify war. 

Why does our government 
continue to pretend that foe 
US has produced any case at 
all for a military attack on 
Iraq? 

Martin Ecclestone. 

Princess Royal Cottage. 

Stroud. Glos GL5 3UA. 
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Dunroamin 

I WAS distressed to read that 
the Government may break 
its promise to pass a “right to 
roam" law. and that Forestry 
Commission land is still being 
sold off (Report, February 4). 
'In East Sussex, many for- 
mer FC holdings are now pri- 
vate with walkers locked out. 
It seems trees need privacy to 
grow. How different things are 
in Sweden and Finland, where 
free access is enshrined in law 


for all forest lands. 1 am not so 
much concerned with owner- 
ship. only that free access 
should be available to ALL 
woodland and forest, except 
of course, areas within a resi- 
dential property’s boundary. 

No harm could come of this, 
only the general good. Why 
does the Government hesi- 
tate? Was Labour elected by 
the Country Landowners 
Association, or the people? 
Ron Pidgeon. 

44 Rocks Park Road. 

Uckfield. East Sussex. 


Crisis review 

mj|#HATEVER the inter-de- 
II partmental dispute over 
foe future of Britain’s depen- 
dencies (Cook enrages Show. 
Short February 5), govern- 
ment must not lose sight of the 
real inconsistencies between 
foe treatment of particular de- 
pendencies, for example, the 
Falklands. Gibraltar and 
others, and the treatment in 
nationality terms of former 
colonies. 

The review must go further 
than simply renaming depen- 
dent territories “overseas ter- 


ritories" and giving control to 
one Foreign Office minister. 

The communities in this 
country who have an Interest 
in bow dependencies and for- 
mer colonies are treated, in- 
cluding, for example. East 
African Asians and Caribbean 
communities, feel that the 
review currently being under- 
taken is too reactive to Mont- 
serrat’s crisis and must be 
more credible and 
comprehensive. 

Claude Moraes. 

Director, Joint Council for the 
Welfere of Immigrants. 

115 Old Street, 

London EClV 9JR. 


J ONATHAN Freedland 
relies too heavily cm Our 
Friends In The North for his 
views of local government 
(Britain's problem with cor- 
ruption, February 4). The 
Nolan Committee, for exam- 
ple, reported that standards of 
conduct in local government 
by both members and officers 
were high. 

Of course, there is no place 
for councillors or who 

their office. Where this 
has occurred, the Labour 
Party has been quick to con- 
demn misconduct and disci- 
pline any members involved. 
Mr Freedland has apparently 
felled to notice foe most seri- 
ous case of abuse recorded in 
local government this century 
under Dame Shirley Porter, 
nor foe deafening silence from 
the Conservatives. 

Corruption by public offi- 
cials cannot take place with- 
out individuals or organisa- 
tions outside local 
government suborning those 
nfflHak Ethical standards in 
the public service need to be 
rigorously monitored and up- 
held; foe same requirement 
obtains in the private sector. 
Sir Jeremy Beecham. 

Local Government Assoc, 
Trmrinn SW1P 4ND. 

J ONATHAN Freedland is 
right to note the poverty of 
local democracy but have the 
acres of newsprint devoted to 
elected mayors, the Hunt BUI 
and the Nolan recommenda- 
tions all passed him by? 

The reality is that after 20 
years of neglect, local govern- 
ment is buzzing with new ini- 
tiatives and fresh enthusiasm. 
The Government’s agenda will 
revitalise local democracy and 
thousands of hard-working 
councillors — motivated by an 
honest commitment to public 
service not personal kick- 
backs — are making a valu- 
able contribution to this task. 
Cllr Andrew Howard. 

Reigate and Banstead 
Borough Council, 

Reigate. Surrey. RH2 7JZ. 

THAT a "viscous river of 
I sleaze trickles along foe 
corridors of local govern- 
ment" is, from my experience 
as a councillor on two coun- 
cils and with contacts with 
other councils, self-evident. A 
Freedom of Information Act 
cannot come soon enough. 

Tom Jackson. 

34 Russell Avenue, 

Stockport SK6 8DT. 

I TRUST the Guardian will 
commission Mr Freedland to 
detail all the “bungs”, the 
cosy relationships between 
planners and developers", the 
“expenses fiddles" and “kick- 
backs" that he considers are 
endemic in local government. 

I look forward, as does the dis- 
trict auditor, to read what be 
has to say about Nottingham. 
CQr Brent Charlesworth. 
Nottingham City Council. 


Like Saddam, we must assess the real aims of US policy on Iraq 

Small risk in bombing 



T HERE can be no dis- 
guising the feet that we 
are dealing with fearful 
possibilities in the Guff 
Remote it may be, but what 
conceivably threatens there is 

that worst of 20th century 
nightmares, a war of mass de- 
struction. How else can we 
read Saddam’s vow to “wage 
the greater jihad”, Israel's an- 
nounced determination to 
retaliate in foil against an y 
strikeon its cities, or Amer- 
ica’s announcement that its 
response to Iraqi use of chemi- 
cal or biological weapons, 
would be “swift, devastating, 
and overwhelming”? These 
are mass destruction threats, 
this is deterrence in day to 
day and potentially deadly 
action. However slender foe 
chances are that the threats 
will be carried out or the de- 
terrence fell, even the feint 
possibility of such events 
means that governments 
should be utterly serious and 
honest in deciding the best 
course. This is not normal pol- 
icy, with room for special in- 
terest, declarations of high 
principle, or pleasure in the 
discomfiture of rivals or 


friends. We are not. in other 
words, playing games. 

When Boris Yeltsin says 
that America could start a 
third world war. what he 
means is naturally not that 
Russia would ever contem- 
plate a nuclear strike against 
the United States. That Is yes- 
terday's horror, not today's. 
What he means is that nobody 
knows what a mass destruc- 
tion exchange between Iraq 
and Israel, or Iraq and Amer- 
ica, or all three, might lead to, 
how it might, for instance, pull 
in other regional states, some 
of which also have, or may 
have, similar weapons. Even 

two or three of such weapons 
could kill great numbers of 
people, ruin the region, and 
change the whole worldfor 
the worse. Since this is such 
dangerous ground, why is 
anybody treading on It? The 
answer Is that the risk is not 
truly new, but only appears in 
more dramatic form because 
there is a possibility that 
America and Britain will 
attack Iraq. It is a risk which, 
in a general way, has been 
with us since Middle Eastern 
states, beginning with Israel 
began acquiring these 
weapons years ago, but which 
became more serious when 
Saddam used Iraq's wealth to 
get his own horrific tools of 
war. The eight-year long Iran* 
Iraq conflict was embryo ni- 
cally a war of mass destruc- 
tion, foe second Gulf war 
teetered on the edge. So the 
issue is not whether threaten- 
ing Iraq with an attack in- 
creases this awful risk, but 
whether it increases it more 
or less than other policies. 

In judging this hard ques- 
tion. it is important to avoid 


the black and white view that 
force is wholly bad and diplo- 
macy wholly good. As Tony 
Blair and Robin Cook insist, 
the two are intermingled, and 
not only in the sense that foe 
one backs up foe other. First 
it is important to grasp that 
American policy is aimed not 
so much at the announced aim 
of restoring the inspection 
regime as at pushing Saddam 
back Into foe isolation from 
which be had begun to 
emerge. It is aimed, in feet, at 
separating Saddam from his 
friends. The American 
squeeze is as much on Russia, 
France, China, and the big 
Arab states as on Iraq itself. 
That squeeze is not, as Incor- 
rectly perceived, to join in or 
endorse a military attack but 
to produce foe acceptable com- 
promise on inspection that 
they claim is possible. Already 
foe effort to wrest such a com- 
promise from Saddam is pro- 
ducing irritation, and more 
than irritation, in Moscow, 
Paris, and other capitals. The 
effect of foe American threat, 
then, is to reintroduce Sad- 
dam’s friends to his deeply un- 
trustworthy nature. OneRus- 
slan newspaper com plained , 
this week that Saddam's j#.- , 
translgence threatened to de- 
stroy Russian foreignpolicy's 
lastshreds of credibility. 

All reads lead to such disil- 
lusion. If foe efforts of the 
many envoys — Russian. 
French, and Arab — trying to 
come up with a formula to 
avoid conflict do produce one, 
and the US accepts It, foe 
chances are very, very high 
that Saddam would soon 
renege on it, as he did with his 
“presidential sites” ploy over 
the last couple of months. 


Iraq's friends could hardly 
then return to their old line of 
urging a softening of both the 
inspection regime and of sanc- 
tions. If there is an attack, on 
the other hand, the likely out- 
come would have Saddam, in 
its aftermath, refusing to 
countenance any Inspection 
regime at an. Equally, in that 
situation, it is hard to see Rus- 
sia and France and the others 
taking up the cudgels again 
for Iraq. It would mean an ex- 
traordinary break with the 
US. a break that would go fer 
beyond the matter of Iraq. So 
the diplomatic end, with or 
without the use of force, of 


This is the price 
of negligence 
and lack of will 
since 1 991 

“re- isolating” foe Saddam 
regime is clear. 

It Is reasonable, all foe same 
to argue that a short aerial 
campaign win not solve foe 
problem represented by Sad- 
dam’s refusal to accept ade- 
quate inspection. Yet that very 
feet enters into the calcula- 
tions. Saddam is a cautious 
man of paranoid character 
who understands the US as a 
capricious power, sometimes 
unexpectedly passive in foe 
face of provocation, sometimes 
unexpectedly ready to go all 
the way. He and his henchmen 
must have noted the endless 
Washington discussions about 
the limited value of a short air 
campaign, but they will not 
necessarily have taken those 


as indicating that whatever 
happens, they have nothing to 
lose. They will instead have 
been tuned in very intensely to 

the signals suggesting that the 

idea of bringing S addam down 
for good is being seriously 
raised again, as it was in a 
recent letter by senior Repub- 
licans. They will have picked 
□p on the talk about invasion 
and the lobbying ofUS Air 
Force advocates ofr'strategic 
air war”, meaning an over- 
whelming, sustained cam- 
paign to smash the founda- 
tions of governmental power 
in Iraq. They will note the 

Marine force now on its way to 

the Guff What we In Western 

capitals see as options that are 
so politically difficult that they 

are highly unlikely to be taken 

up. they have to see as real 
possibilities. And. going back 

to the mass destruction risk, 
th e Iraq is will have bean alive 
to every word on retaliation 

coming from Washington and 

Tel Aviv. 

Saddam must know he risks 

the revival of a fon scale effort 
to remove him from power, 
even if foe conflict remains 
conventional. If he used chem- 
ical or biological weapons, on 
Israel, on the Ameri can* and 
British, or against Western tar- 
gets on Arab territory, he 
would alter the nature of foe 
struggle in many terrible 
ways, but one outcome would 

certainly be that he and his 

ruling elite would not physi- 
cally survive. That is foe kind 

of logic to which he has always 

responded in the past It can be 
said that there is a good 
chance, therefore, that mili- 
tary action can be avoided, 

and, tf it is nevertheless under- 
taken, only a small risk that It 


might tip over into a more in- 
tense conflict. That risk to 
be set against the other risk, 
that afletting Saddam freely 
upgrade his mass destruction 
arsenal, including his nuclear 
arsenal, with all the possibili- 
ties t hat he might one day use 
it represented by the alterna- 
tive policy of modifying foe in- 
spection regime so that it be- 
comes a nonsense. 

Whatever happens, it is 
clear we are paying the price 
for much inattention, negli- 
gence, and lack of will since 
199L In all the talk about Presi- 
dent Clinton being a man of 

mixed character buta good 
president it is forgotten that, 
under him. American foreign 
policy has seriously faltered, 
not least in the Middle East 

Where once there was a coher- 
ent plan and worthwhile objec- 
tives to which the govern- 
ments and peoples of the 
Middle East, the US, Russia, 
and Europe could all to some 
extent subscribe, there came to 
be, instead, a muddle of inef- 
fective policies. If Russia, 
France, and China had 
grounds for their changed atti- 
tude to Iraq, it lies in this 
largely American failure. 
Whichever risks we end up 
tilting in the next few weeks, 
there has to be a new strategy 
for the Middle East, encom- 
passing a tough -min ded ap- 
proach to Iraq's future, new 
moves on Iran, and real pres- 
sure on Israel's obstructionist 
government It does not matter 
whether it is provided by Pres- 
ident Clinton or President 
Gore, but, without it, foe risks 
we are supposedly guar ding 
a g ai nst in foe Middle East will 
notonly not go away but will 
grow worse. 
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P resident Lyndon 
Johnson grouped his 
retorming pro- 
ffamines tmder the title of 
TheGreat Society, a phrase 
he borrowed from Aneurin 
«evan. It has seemed this 
week that Tony Blair 
dreams of The Grateful 
Society: one in which voters 
and opposition politicians 
and journalists simply shut 
up and let the Prime Minis- 
ter and his lieutenants get 
on with their destiny. 

Vnjen Labour came to 
office, there was much talk 
— excited from its support- 
ers, terrified from its oppo- 
nents — about the huge ma- 
jority being used to change 
the voting system. This 
prospect seems to have 
receded, but there are strik- 
ing signs of an even more 
daring project: an attempt 
to alter political culture. 

This impression has been 
given by three events in 
recent days: an article by 
Peter Mandelson, an inter- 
view with Lord Chancellor 
Irvine and comments from 
the Prime Minister in 
Washington. Although their 
prescriptions differed, these 
interventions shared a tone 
— of moaning — and a broad 
message: that the Govern- 
ment should be left alone. A 
new political sytem is being 
proposed: not proportional 
representation but an alter- 
native kind of PR — pro- 
portionate reporting. 

Mandelson, in an article 
in the London Evening Stan- 
dard, argued that William 
Hague's opposition is not 
doing its job properly, offer- 
ing insights from the “PhD 
In opposition” which 
Labour gained over 18 
years. You might think that 
weakness on the minority 
benches is to the Govern- 
ment's advantage bat it 
tarns out that Mandelson's 
real gripe with the Tories is 

If ft’s 
hurting, 
it’s 

working 


*“Ut> to attempts by Mr 
Blair and Lord Irvine to 
"SF* t J le newspapers. 

The Prime Minister's 
remarks were the less omi- 
°ous. During bis current 
m P to Washington, be sug- 
gested that President Cite- 
ton and Robin Cook might 
be better able to concen- 
trate on sorting out Saddam 
Hussein if the press, as it 
were, took their eyes off 
toeir balls. It seems clear 
tnat Blair hopes to remove 
sexual scandal as a poten- 
tial source or political 
trouble. 

As a politician of unusu- 
ally unblemished domestic 
reputation, Blair was at 
l^st not open to the charge 
of personal hypocrisy. The 
accusation of governmental 
vested interest was soon, 
however, raised. The FM*a 
remarks came on the same 
day as his senior Jaw officer. 
Lord Chancellor Irvine, 
thought aloud, in a New 
Statesman interview, about 
“prior restraint” arrange, 
ments for newspapers 
which would have pre- 
vented the publication of, 
for example, the Robin Cook 
story. 


Ti 


a characteristic one: that 
they have gone “off 
message”. 

The shadow cabinet s de- 
sire to ask questions about 
the divide between Robin 
Cook's personal and person- 
nel arrangements — or the 

interior decor of the state- 
paid residences of Labour 
ministers — is. according [to 
Mandelson, “all so Pathetic 
and frivolous. It does not get 
near to addressing the 
issues of concern to most 

Apiece with such a thesis 
had apparently already 
bSireftSdbyatleasttwo 
national newspapers, a 
rejection which Mandelson 
Syhave sen > 

£ssKa» 

espssszsx 

changes with Hague 


HE British press has 
always been lucky that 
the case for its 
restraint has tended to be 
made by figures with a self- 
interest in censorship. And, 
on this occasion, the papers’ 
escape-hatch was especially 
well-oiled. The second most 
journalistically criticised 
figure in the cabinet— a 
man whose expensive tastes 
in soft furnishings have 
spawned thousands of 
words — . had come to.fti* 
defence of media 'enemy 
number one: a foreign sec- 
retary fighting to save his 
career. There’s no point 
being on message if the mes- 
senger Is questionable. 

But the message too is 
generally unpalatable. Even 
those who hope that Mr 
Cook and Mr Clinton con- 
tinue in office — and believe 
that their stories have often 
been reported hysterically 
— surely never Imagined a 
world in which the allega- 
tions against them could not 
even be mentioned in the 
press. 

Yet the underlying ftsues 
here go beyond the debate 
on media freedom. Read 
alongside the Mandelson 
article, the views of Blair 
and Irvine raise questions of 
accountability and para- 
noia. The air ofbeleagure- 
ment suggested by this 
week's blastings is curious 
in a government. with so 
large a majority. 

To switch from the Dalg- 
lish analogy to a cricket one, 
it's as if a batting team on 
250-1 starts shouting at the 
other side: “You'll never get 
ns out bowling like that.” 
But batsmen might well 
adopt these tactics if they 
suspected that their rivals 
had just begun to find the 
right line. Unless shadow 
ministers really are stupid, 
they will surely take Man- 
delson's article as confirma- 
tion of their current tactics. 
To adapt an old political 
saying: if it’s hurting, it’s 
working- 

Strangely —for a govern- 
ment which has often 

claimed to have a PhD in 
presentation, a course origi- 
nally taught by Dr Mandel- 
son — these lectures to Con- 
servatives and journalists 
foil at a presentational 

* C Radical political initia- 
tives — such as the social 

programmes of Atlee or 

FDR or Lyndon Johnson’s 
Great Society — ha ve gener- 
ally been intended to benefit 
the electorate. Labour’s pro- 



National scam 
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politicians: serious and dull 
challe nges in the Commons 
reported with reverent so- 
briety in newspapers which 
spurn personal stories. 

The second objection is 

K^onhowtoey^^ Sd^temptingtotrilthe 

litical history. 

Whether or not the Gov- 
ernment intends to change 

the voting system, senior 


riestote obvious 

BSS aasg 

^.TheefTecLto^hfr^ oricofanti-democregcad- 
as in football is to ministrations. I n obje cting 

^Sdamoral victory to SoTposltionbyfriri^the 
the defeated. Rlairites are conducting 

C^ridentaDy ^vSnment by whinge^ 

MSSlson'sfferW^a 1 Their sensitivity is becom- 

gS*SSSffc&I«» ing almost sinister 



N MONDAY, Guy 
Snowden waddled off 
in disgrace- On Tues- 
day, Peter Davis blustered 
back to obscurity, but not be- 
fore he had made the regula- 
tion of the lottery look comi- 
cally, if not disreputably, 
inept. On Wednesday, sales 
for the mid-week draw were 


higher than usual — up. at 
one point by ? per cent. Sales 
for tonight’s £8 million draw 
are also expected to be' “very 
strong". 

You begin to wonder what 
if anything, it would take to 
put tee British off their lot- 
tery. If the sight of the slimy 
Snowden, alongside headlines 
such as “Bribe Crisis at Cam- 
elot", and “Branson wins the 
lott-a-lie", does not give them 
pause, what on earth would? 
A fatal, exploding ticket every 
alternate Saturday? They’d 
probably think the risk added 
to the excitement. The estab- 
lishment of a seventh Good 
Cause quango, chaired by 
Alan C-lark staffed by heredi- 
tary peers, and dedicated to 
subsidising public schools, 
domestic staff; silver polish, 
and field sports on behalf of 
the upper classes? But the 
awards to Eton College, the 


Churchill family, and the au- 
dience of the Royal Opera did 
much the same thing, without 
detriment to Canrelofs prof- 
its. Even if the lottery tickets 
carried the inscription, in 
flaming capitals, “AH pro- 
ceeds go directly to Hell", 
signed, “the Devil" — would 
it make any difference to cus- 
tomers who must know, by 
now, that at least £399 million 
of their money is going di- 
rectly to Peter Mandelson, for 
the interior decoration of His 
Dome, the new St Peter’s? 

Ever since the lottery was 
let loose, debates about the 
probity of state sponsored 
gambling, and the morality of 
exploiting the Ignorant, have 
been overwhelmed by popu- 
lar enthusiasm for the game. 
Simply by playing, and carry- 
ing on playing, the 30 million 
who regularly buy lottery 
tickets seem to have won the 


argument, or just abolished 
it Even after three years of 
lottery winners, making the 
same joyful noises, the cre- 
ation of Camelofs 500th mil- 
lionaire . is stm considered 
news. Were they happy, the 
Mail asked 40 who lined up 
for a group picture last week. 
More than happy — “ec- 
static”, “extremely", “you 
wake up with a smile on your 
face every morning”. With 
this kind of publicity — when 
were 40 lottery losers last 
rounded up and asked about 
their disgnmtlement and im- 
poverishment? — all objec- 
tions to the lottery can now be 
dismissed as patronising 
whingeing. Who, except for 
the most old fashioned kind of 
vicar, would object to a little 
flutter? 

As a distinctly old fesh- 
ioned kind of vicar, it might 
be expected that Tony Blair 


What 
would 
give them 
pause? 

A fatal, 

exploding 

ticket? 


would feel some uneasiness 
about fleecing so many of his 
flock. But an accommodation 
bay been reached. Brilliantly, 
by re-defining the National 
Lottery as the “People's Lot- 
tery", Blair has sidestepped 
the moral issue — who Is be 
to impose his personal values 
on the People? — and, at the 


same time, justified any 
amount of pinching the 
People's money. You simply 
do it in the People’s name. 

Initially, the lottery profits 
(minus 12 per cent tax and 

Camelot's cut) were meant to 
go on treats, the kind of sport- 
ing, artistic or heritage “fim" 
which could not be expected 
from routine government ex- 
penditure. Various brass 
bands, theatres, and charities 
have benefited, as well as the 
Churchills. But even before 
the election, Blair complained 
of elitism: “It Is the people's 
lottery. It should address the 
people's priorities.” 

W HAT might these pri- 
orities be? From 
what one can tell, 
there is one main priority': 
winning the lottery. And as 
people play in even greater 
numbers when there is a roll- 
over, they seem to want to 
win as much money as poss- 
ible. in which case, Blair 
should simply increase the 
number, or the value, of the 
cash prizes. 

But the money is required 
by the Exchequer. Or, at least, 
by Harriet Har man: "It's the 
people's money and the 
people want it to be spent in 
every community on high 
quality child-care”. Under 
New Labour, then, child-care 
must be regarded as a special 
treat. And when the National 
Lottery Bill becomes law, so 
must teacher-training, public 
health, and anything else 
which might be approved by 
tbe board of the "New Oppor- 
tunities Fund." 

So for. objections to , this 
proposed raid have been 
muted. The marvellous thing 
about the people's lottery 
money, is you can spend as 
much as you like, on virtually 
anything you like — and 
people will still carry on buy- 
ing tickets. It is. perhaps, in 
the nature of the game that 
money so carelessly spent 
will not be enquired after in 
the same way as money taken 
in taxes, from salaries. It can 
be gleefully thrown away, by 
the million, without anyone 
even asking for the accounts. 

indeed, far from belonging 
to the people, this great : na- 
tionalised scam is really One 
Person's Lottery: it belongs to 
Chris Smith. He appoints the 
members of the existing 
"good cause” boards; he will 
appoint the New Opportuni- 
ties Board (and "specify ini- 
tiatives to be fLmded by the 
new good cause"), and an ad- 
visory panel on the selection 
of the next lottery operator. "I 
am committed to seeking an 
improved operation.” Smith 
says, “if possible on a not-for- 
profit basis — for the next 
licence in 2001.” Before he 
embarks on his quest; Smith 
should perhaps address a 
more basic question. Given 
that two key operatives have 
now been sacked for subsid- 
iary peccadilloes, how does he 
justify the greater racket of 
diddling so many, out of so 
much, twice a week? 



A war too far 



RITAIN and America 
are both led by men 
who have never 
marched to the sound of gun- 
fire. Bill Clinton's non-appear- 
ance at the Vietnam War has 
been exhaustively document- 
ed. Tony Blair may have 
plunged the knife through 
Gordon Brown’s shoulder 
blades at the Battle of Gran- 
ite, but of warfare outside the 
Labour Party he has known 
nothing. 

In Mr Blair's case, this was 
not an individual decision. He 
is a fair representative of a 
society that is ceasing to have 
much first-hand experience of 
war. At moments like these 
our rulers need advice from a 
few of os old warriors. 

You need to be in your late 
50s now to have been eligible 
for conscription, and only a 
tiny proportion of tbe popula- 
tion below that age have 
served in the armed forces. 
The collective military experi- 
ence of Labour’s 417 MPs 
would not sink a rowing boat. 
In these circumstances. I feel 
like Alexande r the Great. 

This assertion is based 
wholly on my undistin- 
guished stint as a reporter in 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait dur- 
ing the 1991 Gulf War, It was a 
short stint because It was a 
short war. As soon as I ar- 
rived, General Schwarzkopf 
blew the whistle for the inva- 
sion. My poor colleague. 


David Sharrock, in contrast, 
had waited around for six 
mnntha while nn ftitng had 
happened, giving him most of 
the flavour of the second 
world war as defined by my 
father “Five and a half years 
of utter boredom and about 10 
minutes of sheer terror." 

I believe I was selected for 
duty for precisely the reasons 
outliiied above. Since Guard- 
ian readers knew tittle of war, 
it made sense to have a corre- 
spondent whose interpreta- 
tion of events would be on tbe 
right level. There is only lim- 
ited utility in sending some- 
one whose skill is knowing 
the precise difference between 
a mortar shell and a bazooka 
for a readership which thinks 
an M-16 is a motorway and 
that Kalashnikov plays left- 
back for Middlesbron gh- So 
there I was: William Boot 
with Attitude. 

Tbe Guardian, was not one 
of those newspapers permit- 
ted a representative on the 
front line, like Kate Adie: 
“This is my war and welcome 
to it" I got as for as being 
third reserve for an Army 
facility trip to see members at 
the Pay Corps dig Grid la- 
trines or something- Other 
than that, we were on our 
own. 

Army basically ex- 
pected us to wait in hotel 
■ rooms until they were 
.ready. to tell us they had won. 
My Schweikisb instincts 
would have been to go along 
with tills, but it was not the 
done' thing. So a gung-ho pho- 
tographer drove us out into 
the desert, and within hours 
of my arrival we found the 
tank columns, miles and 
miles of them, moving across 
the horizon. 

I can compare it only to the 
migration of the wildebeest 
across the SerengetL It was 
terrifying, though the panic 
was mitigated by the discov- 
ery that all the gunfire was 


going forwards, and that the 
Iraqis were running away. 

The Guardian probably got 
a better deal by being on tbe 
fringes of the formal arrange- 
ments. Journalists officially 
assigned to units had to spehd 
weeks writing soft-soap 
stories about our brave boys, 
and then got completely 
stuffed when the action 
started. 

I had my office-issue chemi- 
cal warfare suit (later very 
useful for doing the aut umn 
digging) and a helmet liber- 
ated from ITN in one of the 
more audacious raids of the 
war. This fooled one Saudi 
guard and a very dim Aus- 
trian journalist into thinking 
I was a British officer. It did 
not fool an officious US cap- 


We found 
the tank 
columns, 
miles of them 


tain into whose sector we 
strayed. He gave us the Amer- 
ican equivalent of “For you, 
Englischer Tommy, ze var iss 
ovar" and led us away with a 
view to immediate deporta- 
tion back to Blighty. 

His major marched to a dif- 
ferent drummer. “What news- 
paper are you from?” "The 
Guardian, sir." “Oh, that’s a 
very good paper.” he said. 
'Tm sure yon fellas ' didn’t 
mean any harm.” We were 
released, and made it into Ku- 
wait City shortly behind the 
US networks which, on handi- 
cap, was a damn fine perfor- 
mance. Mobile phones hardly 
existed; only the big players 
had satellite phones; we had 
to keep making 600-mile 
round trips back to Dhahran 
to tell anybody anything. 

I was, like most people 
touched by any war, left a 


tittle traumatised: by the 
bodies, by the tales and evi- 
dence of Iraqi atrocities com- 
mitted during their occupa- 
tion of Kuwait, by the 
minefield we must have 
driven across, and by that 
God-awful coast road which 
turned out to be more danger- 
ous than anything the Iraqis 
had to offer. Some dose col- 
leagues had a very bad smash; 
heaven knows how we es- 
caped. 

It was all chaotic and crazy. 
One had the impression then 
that no one really had the 
faintest idea what they were 
doing and, in the circum- 
stances, 1 was inclined to sym- 
pathise with tbe officious cap- 
tain who thought the job was 
hard enough without the likes 
of me getting in his way. 

And yet the Gulf War tor 
Gulf War 1) was about as 
straightforward as a cam- 
paign can get. which is why I 
am able to sit. here today and 
chuckle about it I had no 
doubt, and stm don’t, about 
the justice of the cause or the 
wisdom of the operation. Sad- 
dam had occupied another 
country. Thfe casus belli, the 
Uty mandate and the objective 
were all entirely dear. The 
rest of tbe world was as near 
as it ever gets to being united. 

N ONE of these factors ap- 
plies in 1998. I don't 
doubt the depths of Sad- 
dam's evil. But an argument 
over the nationality of 
weapons inspectors is not a 
reason for war, even against 
the likes of him, unless you 
are very, very sure about 
w hat you are going to do and 
how you are going to do it 
Clin ton and Blair have not 
convinced me they are at all 
dear on any of these points. I 
hope they have a few cautious 
old warhorses whispering in 
their ears about the reality of 
battle. If not, Tony, please call 
me, before you get us all into 
something very stupid indeed. 


EVEREST 
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A S A returning 
prodigal son. 
Lord Wolfson. 62, 
has wasted no 
time breaking tra- 
ditions at Great 
Universal Stores, the mall 
order group which this week 
bid £1.6 billion for Argos. 

The takeover bid for the 
catalogue retailer is the first 
for so long that nobody at 
GUS can remember the last 
one — helping to give one of 
Britain’s biggest retailers the 
soubriquet of ‘sleeping giant'. 

It is the second record bro- 
ken since Lord (David) Wolf- 
son succeeded his cousin 
Leonard, also Lord Wolfson, 
as chair man two years ago. 
He is the third family mem- 
ber to lead the empire since 
its creation by their fathers in 
the 1930s. 

The new chairman arrived 
to find fundamental problems 
in the market GUS leads. He 
had the unfortunate distinc- 
tion of announcing its first 
fall in profits for almost 50 
years when he presented the 
annual results last year. His 
reaction was typically forth- 


The Argos bid is 
just one bright 
idea from GUS’s 
prodigal son. 
Report by 
ROGER COWE 


right: the group might have 
done better by breaking the 
run of profit increases ear- 
lier, rather than being driven 
by a desire to maintain super- 
ficial progress. 

But then there is no love 
lost between the two peers — 
the present chairman left the 
business in 1978 after failing 
out with Leonard. 

David Wolfson has never 
been one for standing on cere- 
mony. He is the kind of able, 
intelligent person whose inca- 
pacity for suffering fools is 
matched by a love for punc- 
turing pomposity and a belief 
in his own Judgement “Wasp- 
ish" would be a gentle way of 
describing his humour. 

These traits have been fre- 
quently evident in politics, 
too, where be took a sabbati- 
cal to run Margaret 
Thatcher's private office after 
leaving GUS. 

Lord Wolfson was the kind 
of talL handsome business- 
man who charmed the .Tory 
leader. Since returning to 
business in 1985 he has not 
joined the Conservative cir- 
cle or allowed his name to be 



Picking up a bargain? Lord Wolfson’s task now is to persuade Argos's shareholders to accept the bid photograph-, matt moss: photomontage: suzanne hallam 


used in party-political cam- 
paigns. Those who know him 
say he rarely comments on 
politics and was not necessar- 
ily even a Thatcherite. 

He was recruited by the 
then Tory party treasurer, 
Alastair Macalpine, and ini- 
tially served as secretary to 
the shadow cabinet before the 
1979 election. In The Path to 
Power. Lady • Thatcher 
recounts how he was brought 
into Downing Street He was 
asked merely to take charge 
of correspondence — Lord 
Macalpine thought of him be- 
cause of his experience in the 


GUS mail-order business, 
which seemed to him appro- 
priate to the task. 

Lady Thatcher observes: 
"David's talents were put to a 
good deal wider use than sort- 
ing the mail: be gave insi ghts 
into what business was think- 
ing, provided important eon- 
tacts and proved particularly 
adept at smoothing ruffled po- 
litical feathers." The last is 
surprising for a man who 
seems to care little about 
feathers of any kind. 

She says he was one of the 
few people confident enough 
to tell her she was wrong. 


Lord Lawson also reveals in 
his autobiography how Mrs 
Thatcher's chief of staff told 
her to sack himself and Nor- 
man Tebbitt in the mid-1980s 
because he regarded than as 
political liabilities. 

Lord Wolfson’s strength Is 
seen as clear, analytical 
think ing, unclouded by con- 
vention, tradition or emotion. 
"He has a tremendous intel- 
lect", observed one City ana- 
lyst Another said: ‘‘He has 
the ability to reduce very 
complex things to a very 
simple level." 

David Jones, chief execu- 


tive of Next — where Wolfson 
made his reputation spear- 
heading the retailer’s 
recovery — commented: “He 
has a remarkable gift for fo- 
cusing on the important 
issues." Wolfson stays as 
Next chairman until the 
annual meeting in May. 

Next grew under Wolfson 
and Jones, a well-matched 
team of a chairman alive with, 
ideas and a chief executive 
who knew which ideas were 
worth pursuing. 

But many in the City found 
it difficult to accept the chair- 
man's refusal to make obei- 
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‘He doesn’t 
like bullshit. 
He can be 
critical and 
use his wit 
in a very 
cutting way’ 


seen more as a combination 
of shyness, wit and disdain 
for both the niceties of City 
routine and banality Of some 
City concerns. 

“Some analysts In the early 
days thought he had rather a 
dilettante attitude”, one 
recalled. “At meetings, he 
would lean back In his chair, 
often smoking a cigar, look- 
ing very bored.” 

“He doesn't like bullshit 
He can be quite critical and 
use his wit in. a very cutting 
way,” said another close ob- 
server. "If a journalist writes 
some rubbish .he treats them 
with total contempt, and he 
gets irritated when analysts 
ask stupid questions. " 

At Next for example, he 
was once asked how much 
new space the chain was pl an - 
nin g to open In the coming 
year. “How should I know?", 
came the answer. “It's not a 
figure we can know.” 

M ORE recently 
he was asked 
about stock 
levels by Mor- 
gan Stanley's 
Julie Ram- 
shaw, an analyst who briefly 
worked at Laura Ashley, with 
its legendary stock problems. 
Wolfson batted back with a 
cutting reference to her expe- 
rience of excess stocks. 

At GUS, the chairman was 
pressed for a breakdown of 
sales between men's, women's 
and children's clothes. An im- 
patient Lord WcJfson eventu- 
ally snapped; “Let’s just say 
that men aren't buying much 
womenswear this year." 

GUS has been buying 
plenty since the new chair- 
man took over. 

First he has spent to hire 
professional managers at the 
top, rather than following the 
company's autocratic tradi- 
tion. More substantially, he 
has spent billions of pounds 
buying American informa- 
tion processing companies, 
investing in a property’ joint- 
venture with British Land 
and acquiring the Innova- 
tions catalogue business. 

Now Argos is the target as 
GUS aims to turn its mail- 
order heritage — which had 
threatened to become a liabil- 
ity as the traditional mail- 
order market declined — into 
an asset for the coming age of 
electronic home-shopping. 

If his admirers are right. 
Lord Wolfson will have the 
right analysis to lead it. But 
first he has to persuade Argos 
shareholders to accept Ms 
offer, and then he has to make 
the combination work. 


sance to the gods of money — 
which looked like arrogance 
when the company needed as 
many friends as it could get 
But he is a very private man, 
keener on his family than on 
City types and uninterested 
in mixing business with the 
pleasures of golf and bridge — 
at which he is very good. 

The impression of arro- 
gance is reinforced by a 
smooth, almost sneering de- 
livery and a pretty permanent 
twinkle in the eye. But that 
impression is mistaken, say 
those who know him best 
The apparent arrogance is 
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Burgeoning bank looks 
forward to busier future 



Mark Milner 

C ARRY on as they are, 
and the putative 
European Central 
Bank and the Euro- 
pean Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development could find 
themselves the subject of 
headless chicken jokes. Not 
so the third of the triumvirate 
of European-based suprana- 
tional financial institutions, 
the European Investment 
Bank. Its president Sir Brian 
Unwin, is in office at least 
until April next year, a period 
during which he and the bank 
expect to be extremely busy. 

But will the EIB, as it cele- 
brates its 40th anniversary, 
find itself too busy? 

As the European Union's 
in-house bank the EIB has al- 
ways focused on the commu- 
nity’s priorities. In 1958, its 
task of helping promote eco- 
nomic integration — primar- 
ily through long-term loans — 
was tackled by addressing 
regional economic dispari- 
ties. From 1958 until the in- 
troduction of structural funds 
in the early 1970s, the EIB 
was the only internal mecha- 
nism for dealing with such 
regional differences. 

These days, though still 
wedded to the bank's £o find- 
ing principles, priorities’ 
have shifted. Last year-imvasn 
support for the single current 
cry’s development and enlarge- 
ment of the community. This 
year it will, according to the 
working title for the bank's 
annual forum, be "investment 
and jobs”. 

Announcing the bank's 
results this week. Sir Brian 
acknowledged that the bank 
was “at a very Important 
stage of its development." 
That could be taken for Brit- 
ish understatement 
The overwhelming major- 



Gaza, which now benefits from the financial support of the 
European Investment Bank photograph: s forrest 


ity of the bank's lending has 
been for infrastructure pro- 
jects in sectors such as ener- 
gy, telecommunications and 
transport It helped finance 
the Channel tunnel London 
Underground's Jubilee line 
extension and more recently 
London and Continental Rail- 
ways' fraught project to build 
the high-speed link from Folk- 
stfcne to the capital. 

|'H*Last year it lent 23 billion 
ecus (£15.3 billion) to EU pro- 
jects out of a total portfolio of 
28 billion ecus. 

As a legacy of some of its 
members' colonial history, 
the bank also has mandates to 
back projects in sub-Saharan 
Africa, the Caribbean, Latin 
America and Asia. Members 
bordering the Mediterranean 
are keen on helping their 
southern neighbours, so the 
EIB is involved in loans to 
North African and near -east- 
ern states. Gaza and the West 


Bank have been added to its 
mandates; now South Africa 
has, too. 

noser to home, the bank is 
becoming increasingly in- 
volved in lending to countries 
queueing up to join the union. 
Even within the EU. its role is 
expanding. Last summer, in a 
neat display of political acu- 
men. the EIB put forward a 
series of suggestions to the 
heads of state gathered for the 
Amsterdam su mmi t As they 
offered the prospect of allow- 
ing those heads of state to 
suggest they were tackling 
unemployment, the EIB was 
given the green light The 
result was its Amsterdam 
Special Action Programme 
which is taking the EIB into’ 
health, education and the pro- 
vision or risk capital — itself 
a departure — to help small- 
and medium-sized enter- 
prises. especially within the 
hi-tech sector. 


Progress towards some of 
Its objectives comes natu- 
rally. The bank is a large, 
highly regarded borrower on 
the financial markets — vir- 
tually the equivalent in both 
its credit-rating and the scale 
of its operations, to the big- 
gest of the European region's 
sovereign borrowers. 

It is using its status to en- 
courage the development of 
the single currency by issu- 
ing a sizeable chunk of Its 
debt either in euros or in cur- 
rencies convertible into 
euros. Later this month, it 
will offer a two-billion euro 
bond to which it hopes to at- 
tract international investors, 
especially from the United 
States. It is similarity able to 
help the development of capi- 
tal markets in Poland, Hunga- 
ry and the Czech Republic by 
borrowing in zloty, forints 
and crowns. 

EIB officials insist the bank 
will have little problem in 
coping with expansion, pro- 
vided it is controlled. That, 
however, will not be easy. 
Critics of the euro worry that 
its introduction will increase 
rather than decrease regional 
imbalances because policy- 
makers in Individual 
countries would be unable to 
use either interest or ex- 
change rates to meet chang- 
ing economic circumstances. 
If that were to happen, it is 
not hard to see the EIB being 
asked to take on even more 
work in its traditional areas. 

. Central and eastern Europe 
is likely to become increas- 
ingly demanding of the bank's 
time and resources. The 
amount of political capital in- 
vested in EU enlargement 
will mean ever -greater pres- 
sure on any institutions with 
the Capacity to help applicant 
states prepare for member- 
ship- Behind the pre-acces- 
sion countries of the region 
looms Russia. It can only be a 
matter of time before the EIB 
*£ asked to get involved. Nor 
are the member states on the 
i£irs southern flank likely to 
tolerate any slackening of the 
EIB s interest. 

At present the b ank man- 
ages its programme with 
about l.ooo staff. But a third 
of that total is involved in 
only io per cent of lending. As 
demand increases, something 
may have to give. 
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gesting that such growth will 
soon start tailing off ^ 
US sales growth has halved 
jn the past two years. Sales 
tMs year are expected to ad- 

v ancebyon 1 y4percent. 

. Toe slump forced Reebok to 
^aproat warning before 

Analysts blame a combina- 
tion of fashion and demo- 
paphics for the slowing mar , 
ket growth. And the problem 
for the big brands has been 
made worse by the entry into 
the market of casual fashion 
labels such as Tommv H£L- 
Bger and Polo. 

Many people have moved 
from trainers to work boots, 
hi k ing shoes and other casual 
footwear. The style change is 
linked to a move away from 
jeans. One US analyst said: 
•There is a very high correla- 
tion between wearing jeans 
and wearing sneakers. When 
Levi Strauss is closing plants, 
it’s not good for athletic foot- 
wear." Levi announced in No- 
vember that it would close 11 
factories because of disap- 
pointing sales. 

Trainer troubles stem from 
the fact that most are not 
worn for the athletic activity 
they were designed for. but 
are worn as everyday foot- 
wear. US research has discov- 
ered that less than one in five 
of sports shoes are actually 
bought for playing sports. 



Reebok. sneakers, modelled by basketball star Shaquille O'Neal, are going the way of the kipper tie — no longer coal 


US industry experts see 
some salvation in the growth 
of womens' sports. They be- 
lieve this will leave mothers 
readier to buy trainers for 
their daughters. 

They hope that girls will 
adopt trainers as fashion 
items in the same way that 
boys have done. 

The industry's main hope is 
in the overseas markets, west- 
ern Europe is already consid- 
ered to be a mature market, 
but the brand owners are eye- 
ing eastern Europe and other 
developing markets, citing 
"tremendous potential for 
both the short and long 
term". 



All trends 
must 
come to 
an end 


S CHOOLCHILDREN 
have been mugged for 
them; fashion victims 
cannot get enough of them. 
The fashion-conscious 
make special trips to New 
York to ensure they get the 
latest trainers a few pre- 
cious weeks before every- 
one else. But no trend lasts 
for ever, and the American 
brand owners have warned 
of tough times ahead, writes 
Susannah Barron. 

This is news to the fash- 
ion world. “I would be 
really surprised to hear 
that," says Laura Craik, 
fashion features editor of 
The Face. "My acquaint- 
ances have more pairs of 
trainers than ever." Only 
last week, the hot topic of 
conversation among the 
trendies was the arrival of 
silver Nike Air Max train- 
ers in Tesco. 

The trainer-mania of 
recent years, however, is 
certainly on the wane. “It 
hasn't been a vintage 
year," says Robert Wade- 
Smith. of Liverpool store 
Wade Smith, which was at 
the forefront of the trainers 
cult in the early eighties. 

Much of the appeal of a 
pair of trainers is, of 
course, in its rarity value. 
Dead stock and limited edi- 
tions are highly prized and. 
as certain styles hit the 
mainstream, they lose 
much of their fashion cred. 
When Nike Town opens in 
Oxford Street, for example, 
the latest Nikes will be sim- 
ply too mainstream for the 
fashion crowd. 

Hotly tipped for fashion 
stardom is the Jack Purcell 
trainer, developed by a Ca- 
nadian tennis player in the 
thirties especially for ten- 
nis, badminton and squash. 
Also making a comeback is 
Converse: the basic basket- 
ball boots are starting to 
crop up in fashion shoots, 
and London streetwear em- 
porium Browns Focus is 
doing well with the leather 
Converse All-Star trainer. 

Rather more worrying 
for the trainer manufactur- 
ers Is the store's other hot 
tip. The next big thing, 
apparently, is Clarks. 



Alex B rummer 


Pm calls shots 
with £25m to lift 
banking game 


Julia Finch 



Prudential insur- 
. ance group is pouring 
J £25 milli on into a Derby 
business park to expand its 
telephone banking operation. 
The expansion will create 200 
jobs bv October and, the Pm 
believes, it could provide an- 
other 1.300 within four years. 

The company is to buna a 
new call centre on 16 acres of 
the Derby Pride development, 
which is also home to Derby 
County football club's new 
Stadium. The call centre will 
be built in two phases and the 
first stage should be complete 
by October. The building wd 1 
be twice as long as the foot- 
ball pitch. ^ ... 

Some of the jobs vnll be 
Oiled by workers on the so- 
Sffed N«W Deal scheme 
where 18 to 25-year^lds are 
given training and worke^ie- 
rience. The New Deal is part 
of the Government’s Welfare 
“ Work initiative jwhjch js 
being masterminded by Sir 

SSf Davis, the Prudentials 

chief executive. 


The Pru offers a limited 
banking service, taking de- 
posits and offering personal 
loans, but it has ambitions to 
move into current account 
banking. The insurer has con- 
sidered bidding for several 
building societies and last 
year held takeover talks with 
NatWest Bank and the 
Woolwich. 

Yesterday the Pru said the 
new call centre would acco- 
modate its “ambitious plans 
for further expansion into the 
direct banking market". 

In December the Pru was 
the subject of an unprece- 
dented attack by the City's 
chief watchdog in the wake of 
the pensions mis-selling 
scandal. 

It accused the company of 
putting its own interests be- 
fore those of investors, hav- 
ing a cavalier attitude to con- 
sumer protection laws, selling 
unsuitable products and of 
having "deep-seated and long- 
standing failure in manage- 
ment". Its banking licence 
was granted before the pen- 
sions mis-selling scandal 
came to light. 
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Witnev. Oxfordshire, and op- 
erates' a national network of 
1,500 advisers via some 800 
appointed representative 
firms. It was guilty of failing 
to properly identify which of 
its cases should be reviewed, 
said the PIA yesterday. 

In addition, the company 
did not check the accuracy of 
information provided by its 
appointed representatives, 
and failed to categorise cus- 
tomers into priority and non- 
priority groups. . 

Countrywide was one or 
five independent financial ad- 
viser groups which missed a 
key end-of-year de adline for 
clearing up mis-selling cases. 

In deciding the size of the 
fine, the PIA said Counfay- 
wide had immediately admit- 
ted its killings and had now 
increased the resources it wbb 
putting ihto tackling cases. 


Trump rolls 
dice in 
big resort 
sell-off 


Marie Tran 
Now York 


D ONALD Trump, the 
playboy property devel- 
oper, has hired two in- 
vestment banks to sell his 
Trump Hotels & Casinos 
Resorts for as much as 
*2.7 billion (£1.64 billion). 

The man who prides him- 
self on the art of the deal has 
seen a number of casinos put 
on the block recently for high 
prices — Including Station 
Casinos for *635 million — 
and he wants to sell while in- 
terest is high- 
Should he sell his casinos 
for the amount he is asking. 
Mr Trump will certainly have 
completed his comeback as 
described in his bestseller, 
The Art of the Comeback. The 
flamboyant property tycoon 
was nearly wiped out when 
his property empire collapsed 
in 1991. 

Now the 51-year-old Mr 
Trump, with a net worth of 
*3.3 bfllion, has paid all his 
debts and owns showpiece 
properties such as the Empire 
State Building. 

Trump Hotels went public 
in March 1995 and consists of 
all of the property magnate’s 
casinos — the Taj Mahal, 
Trump’s Marina and the 
Trump Plaza casinos in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, as 
well as a riverboat casino in 
Indiana. Mr Trump is 
reported as having held dis- 
cussions with at least two in- 
vestment trusts. 

Trump Hotels' cashflow 
this year is expected to be 
about $300 million. Sold for 
the mfflA multiple as Station 
Casinos, that would fetch a 
price of $2.7 billion, including 
$1.6 billion in debt 
If sold, the casinos could 
continue using the Trump 
name, but it is unclear 
whether the buyer would 
Acme to use it 

The use of the Trump name 
is of more than academic in- 
terest, as his sale of the Castle 
to Britain's Rank Organisa- 
tion fell through a year ago 
when he realised that Ins 
nBmft would no longer appear 
oh the casino. 


Borrowers cash in as 
more lenders scrap fee 


Rupert Jones 


H OME buyers received a 
boost yesterday when 
two leading lenders fol- 
lowed the Halifax's example 
and scrapped the unpopular 
mortgage indemnity insur- 
ance fee for many new cus- 
tomers, The move will mean 
savings of hundreds of 
pounds for borrowers. 

Abbey National and North- 
ern Rock look certain to be 
followed by otber lenders 
keen to he seen as borrow er- 
frienefly at a time of intense 
competition on the mortgage 
front 

The fees, also known as 
mortgage indemnity guaran- 
tees (MIGs), are imposed if 
customers are borrowing 
above a certain amount — 
usually around 75 to 80 per 
cent of the property's value. 
Many view them as unfair 


because tbe borrower re- 
ceives no benefit from tbe pol- 
icy, which reimburses the 
bank or building society if a 
customer foils to meet repay- 
ments and it makes a loss. 

The Halifax, the UK’s big- 
gest mortgage lender, said it 
would no longer charge a 
mortgage indemnity insur- 
ance foe for customers who 
put down a deposit of 10 per 
cent or more. A borrower 
with a £60,000 mortgage and a 
deposit of 10 per cent will 
save £613, while someone 
with a £100,000 loan and a 
10 per cent deposit will be 
£1.020 better off. 

Tbe Halifax's surprise 
move caught rivals off their 
guard, but they have been 
quick to respond. Abbey 
National, Britain's second 
largest mortgage lender, said 
it had decided to match the 
Halifax and was therefore 
scrapping fees for customers 


buying a property and putting 
down a deposit of 10 per cent 
or more. 

“We see the move by Hali- 
fax to offer free mortgage in- 
demnity guarantees up to 90 
per cent loan-to- value as an 
attempt by them to recover 
market share," said Andrew 
Pople, Abbey’s retail division 
managing director. Someone 
with a £60,000 loan and a de- 
posit of 10 per cent or more 
will save anything between 
£150 and £652, he added. 

The bank was also review- 
ing the position regarding 
fees for Abbey borrowers 
moving house, whatever the 
size of their deposit, he said. 
An announcement would be 
made next week. 

Northern Rock said that 
from Monday it will no longer 
charge a fee for customers 
taking out a home loan of up 
to 85 per cent of the property's 
value. 


T HE Glaxo Wellcome and 
Smith Kline Beecham al- 
liance may he the mother 
or all mergers In terms of size 
(£100 billion) but the stock 
market and analytical eupho- 
ria that greets such deals is 
often way overdone. This is 
partly because market expec- 
tations are so short-term. 

Although everyone realises, 
for instance, that in a merger 
of ethical phamaceutical com- 
panies the research and de- 
velopment benefits could take 
a decade to come through, the 
expectations of delivery on 
other fronts, cost reductions, 
distribution and leadership at 
the top are often exaggerated. 
Executives at all levels from 
chair man and chief executive 
downwards are so busy ma- 
noeuvring for personal ad- 
vantage that the adrenalin 
drive which can produce the 
biggest deal In the world in a 
matter of days can be lost. 

It has been clear since last 
autumn that mergers, prefer- 
ably friendly, have again be- 
come fashionable, in some in- 
dustries, notably financial 
services, it is possible to in- 
vent all sorts of reasons why 
this is taking place now: glob- 
alisation. the advance of the 
euro and, perhaps most im- 
portantly of all, technological 
change which means that, 
with a phone centre in Derby 
and a green field workforce of 
1,500, the Prudential can now 
effectively take on NatWest 
on its own. 

The current bout of take- 
overs was really kicked off by 
Gerry Robinson of Granada 
with his tough battle for Forte 
at the turn of 1996. The risks 
of this combination were con- 
siderable, not least the level 
of debt taken on. But because 
the deal was so bitterly waged 
and the Forte management all 
but dismembered the infight- 
ing, which can dog friendly 
amalgamations (like Royal/ 
Sun Alliance) was avoided. 

M OST impressively, in 
business terms, Gra- 
nada's deal could not 
have been, more timely, it co- 
incided with a strong up- 
swing in the UK and global 
economic cycle, which 
allowed the new owners to 
ratchet up prices and fill hotel 
rooms with relative ease. 

The same cannot be said for 
the other great branded prod- 
ucts merger of the 1990s, Dia- 
geo, the combination of 
GrandMet and Guinness. Un- 
like the Granada/Forte 
merger, this one has been 
completed in a much less 
sympathetic climate. The 
downturn in Asia, one of the 
fastest areas of growth for an 
up market spirits manufac- 
turer like Diageo, is already 
hitting earnings and sales 
hard. Bringing together tbe 
distribution arms of three 
separate companies in the 
region. GrandMet, Guinness ] 


News in brief 


and Bernard Arnault’s LVMH 
has proved Car more complex 
than management envisaged. 

And the peaceable board- 
room atmosphere, advertised 
for the media and analysts in 
the difficult days before the 
merger was approved, is now 
being seen as a chimera as 
the GrandMet team tighten 
their grip at the top. The de- 
parture of Brendan O'Neill, 
the head of Guinness Brew- 
ing. being a decisive moment 
In this power struggle. The 
difficulties that have been 
seen at the most senior board- 
room level are being repeated 
almost all the way down. 

Which brings us back to the 
week's two prospective big 
deals — Glaxo Wellcome/ 
SmithKline Beecham and the 
hostile bid by Great Universal 
Stores (GUS) for Argos. Even 
at this early stage the Glaxo/ 
SKB deal looks to have its 
flaws. The first is at the top. 

T HE combination of Glaxo 
chairman Sir Richard 
Sykes with Jan Leschley 
of SKB looks like an explosive 
one. Sir Richard disposed of 
boardroom rivals with an 
abandon bordering on care- 
lessness. The idea that the Sir 
Richard and Jan show will be 
sustainable over the long 
haul requires something of an 
act of faith. 

But as has been argued on 
these pages this week there 
are other reasons to be scepti- 
cal about this merger. Tbe as- 
sumption is that a deal of this 
scale will give Glaxo Well- 
come/ SKB competitive ad- 
vantage, particularly in mar- 
kets like the US. But that is 
not necessarily true. Take the 
1994 Glaxo/ Wellcome merger, 
at the time the largest of its 
kind. Then, the joint company 
had 4.87 per cent of the mar- 
ket place and the assumption 
was that this was a strong 
platform to drive higher. 

The reality is that the share 
has fallen to 4.6 per cent and 
the same also is true about 
SmithKline Beckman before 
it threw its lot in with Bee- 
cham. Maybe if the compa- 
nies had remained indepen- 
dent, the loss of share would 
have been greater, but there 
must be the assumption that 
when companies create a de- 
velopment and marketing co- 
lossus they also leave room 
for new fleet-of-foot challeng- 
ers to come in underneath. 
This may also be true in the 
pooling of R&D. although 
there will be an Infusion of 
cash from cost savings. 

As for the GUS/ Argos link, 
it also poses serious ques- 
tions. Sure, there Is a conver- 
gence between the two busi- 
nesses as m ail order becomes 
home shopping. But neither 
company is renowned for its 
managerial strengths. GUS is 
in a period of transition when 
the main task is to sweat ex- 
isting assets, like its property 
portfolio (already begun). 

But does it have the hands- 
on retailing skills at present 
to refettle Argos, after a series 
of profit warnings, and turn it 
around. Lord David Wolfaon 
saved shareholders and bank- 
ers embarrassment at Next 
But the task of Integrating Ar- 
gos may be considerably 
more challenging: mergers 
nan make underlying weak- 
nesses worse unless buying 
proven management 


Silver surge bends rules 


Hard-pressed London market slows 
delivery, writes Nicholas Bannister 


1 ONDON’S bullion mar- 
I ket authorities have 
L— hw*n forced to change a 
key trading rule to cope 
with the huge amount of 
silver being delivered to 
the City as a result of the 
buying spree by legendary 
US investor Warren Buffet. 

The decision came as the 
silver price in London con- 
tinued to soar. The morn- 
ing “fix’*, at $7.81 (£4.73) a 
troy ounce, was $1.62 up on 
yesterday afternoon’s 
price. 

Last summer the metal 
was trading at about $4.50 
an ounce. 

Mr Buffet who has cor- 
nered a quarter of the 
world's silver supply, has 
asked for the precious 
metal to be delivered 
through the London 
Bullion Market, which 
states that delivery must 
take place within five days. 

However, the London 
Bullion Market Association 


has been forced to extend 
the delivery period to 15 
days because the usual de- 
livery methods are not up 
to handling the volume 
sparked by Mr Buffet’s pur- 
chases. 

The market wants to 
avoid any of its members 
having to default as a result 
of late payment 

The association, in a for- 
mal statement said: ‘The 
five-day window had been 
sufficient to allow for the 
physical logistics of moving 
a heavy and bulky metal in 
a secure and orderly fash- 
ion under normal 
conditions. 

"Currently, however, sil- 
ver Is entering London in 
unusually large quantities, 
resulting in a queue of ma- 
terial entering the country. 

"Good delivery silver Is 
not in short snpply, but It Is 
located in various market 
centres around the world, 
and this extension will fa- 


cilitate an even flow into 
[market] members’ vaults 
in London." 

Most overseas silver 
comes to London by air, 
which Is costly, or by sea. 

Silver trading on the Lon- 
don market in December 
was 59 per cent np on the 
same period the previous 
year, and the January fig- 
ures are expected to show 
an even greater rise. 

Mr Buffet is thought to 
control about 130 million 
ounces of silver. 

Speculators, many of 
whom regard Mr Buffet as 
the world's most astute In- 
vestor, have piled into sil- 
ver in the wake of the leg- 
endary American. 

Johnson Matthey, one of 
the world’s biggest silver 
refiners, said yesterday 
that it had doubled output 
at its UK refinery in the 
past few weeks to meet the 
new demand. 

It has been taking cus- 
tomers’ scrap silver, un- 
suitable for the London 
bullion market, and refin- 
ing it into ingots which can 
then be traded. 


Output fall brings 
fear of recession 

INDUSTRIAL output declined in December for the fifth consec- 
utive month, prompting fear that the sector could be on the 
brink of a recession. , „ 

Industrial production declined by 0.2 per cent over the De- 
cember period, confounding City analysts’ predictions of a 
small rise — according to figures released yesterday by the 
Office for National Statistics. Output has now been foiling 
every month since July, the longest consecutive decline since 
the depths of the 1990 recession. — Charlotte Denny 

Thames waters Jakarta 

THAMES Water International yesterday co mplete d a 25-year, 
profit- sharing cooperation deal to distribute water to half of 
Jakarta after forming a joint venture with one of Indonesian 
president Suharto's sons. PT Kekar-Thames Airindo, a Joint 
venture between Thames and PT Kekarpola Airindo, will be in 
charge of water treatment and distribution for tbe eastern half of 
the Indonesian capital . — JchnAglkmtry in Jakarta 


Store’s bankable asset 

SAINSBURY’s fist-growing banking business wfll break into 
profit this year, ahead of schedule, the company said yesterday. 

The supermarket chain is adding 10,000 accounts a week to the 
600,000 already opened- —Roger Come 

Senator disrupts Swiss deal 

A US senator, who fa leading the campaign for compensation for 
Holocaust victims whose wealth was confiscated and concealed in 
secret Swiss bank accounts, hopes to derail the planned merger of 
Swjps Ranking Gnrp and Union Bank of Switzerland. 

AlfbnseD’ Amato, chairman ofthe US Senate banking commit- 
tee, has called on America's Federal Reserve to hlock the deal 
until the two banks co-operate fUDy with investigations into their 
dealing s with the Nazis in the second world war. — Julia Finch 

TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS ~ " 


Australia 2.37 
Austria 20.24 
Belgium 59.41 
Canada 2.308 
Cyprus 0.8484 
Denmark 11.03 
Finland B.B1 


France 9.G2 
Germany 2.8771 
Greece 457.60 
Hong Kong 12.41 
India 84.17 
Ireland 1.1455 
Israel 5-K 


Italy 2.865 
Malta 0.6310 
Netherlands 3.2319 
New Zealand 2-74 
Norway 12.00 
Portugal 293.73 
Saudi Arabia 8.08 


Singapore 287 
South Africa 789 
Spain 242.02 
Sweden 12.97 
Switzerland 231 
Turkey 351.500 
USA 1,6140 


Supplied by NoiWMf Bank ta*etumng Indian rupee and Israeli aheken. 
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Wolfson on the prowl, page 10 _ — _ 

Trendy trainers run into problems, page 1 1 
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Terminal struggle for power 


Once Reuters ruled 
the wires and rode on 
the crest of a wave 
when the electronic 
information revolution 
hit. Then Bloomberg 
entered the race and 
a once cosy world 
got very complicated. 
DAN ATKINSON writes 
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UNCHTIME on 
Wednesday Febru- 
ary 11 is ringed 
red in die diaries 
— or electronic 


rather, Reuters has been buf- 
fered by the Asian meltdown 
(it is big in the Far East) and 
the strength of sterling. 

As more and more deals are 


equivalents — of struck in electronic market- 
senior Reuters executives in places, the prizes are glitter- 
London. It is unlikely they ing indeed. Every one of Reu- 


are looking forward to what is 
set to be an uncomfortable 
meal, because across the table 
will be gimlet-eyed City ana- 
lysts keen to hear what the 
venerable news and informa- 
tion company has to say 
regarding allegations of in- 
dustrial espionage in the 
United States. 

For years these same ana- 
lysts have smiled on Reuters 
as a favourite counter on the 
Stock Exchange gaming table, 
a deep-blue plaque, a British 
name that leads its field 
worldwide. One recent invest- 
ment circular on Reuters car- 
ried a headline that said it all: 
‘'Mad for it". 

They are not amused by 
breathless newspaper reports 
of a grand jury investigation 
in New York. They do not ex- 
pect to see the Reuters name 
appear in the same sentence 
as that of the US Attorney’s 
Office or the FBI Computer 
Crimes Unit 

They want to know what 
the hell is going on — and 
why. 

Their humour is unlikely to 
have been improved by Reu- 
ters’s full-year figures, due 
the day before, which are 


ters 1 rival Bloomberg's 
screens brings In $ 1100 -$ 1200 
a month in rent, and the com- 
pany has 100.000 such termi- 
nals around the world. Reu- 
ters has perhaps quarter of a 
milli on But the price of fail- 
ure, as Dow Jones Markets 
has discovered. Is gruesome. 

An -industry source said that 
“if you get it right you make 
vast money. .. if you don't. . . Screen stars... Reuters and 
[it’s] very, very expensive". 

A fact that will not be lost product considered critical to 
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Screen stars . . . Reuters and Bloomberg in use at Merrill Lynch. Mike Bloomberg, below, wonld like to sweep the opposition off the dealing desks 


on the participants in 
Wednesday’s lunch. 

At the heart of the allega- 
tion about dirty tricks is the 


its growth prospects. 


rights. Reuters has launched 
Its own investigation, using 


A former Bloomberg em~ the New York firm of Wadh- 
ployee. it was suggested, had telL Lipten, Rosen & Katz. It 


Boxing clever 


been used as middleman in 


esoteric world of securities- the theft 


has also despatched a top- 
level troubleshooter, Geoffrey 
Weetman, to tmtangie mat- 
ters at Stamford. Three Reu- 


analysis software, the work- On Wednesday, Reuters Weetman, to untangle mat- 
ings inside the boxes of tricks calmed the rumours with a ters at Stamford. Three Reu- 
that allow traders to collate lengthy statement in which It ters Analytics executives 
data on shares and bonds at acknowledged it had hired a have been put on paid leave, 
the push of a button. Bloom- consultancy to carry out anal- Nevertheless, even im- 
berg roared ahead in the ysis of the competition, but proper software copying 


early nineties and it is no 
secret Reuters has been try- 
ing hard to catch up. 

As part of that effort. Reu- 
ters acquired the company. 


ysis of the competition, but proper software copying 
denied any suggestions of would be a serious matter for 
theft. It said the US authori- Reuteis. Tellingly, both the 
ties were examining whether Bloomberg source and 


As part of that effort. Reu- Analytics had induced the NatWest analyst Nicola Stew- 
ters acquired the company, consultancy to provide art used the same word: "in- 
now known as Reuters Ana- Bloomberg data to Reuters in tegrity”. In a business deliv- 
lytics in Stamford, Connecti- breach of subscription agree- e ri n g , above aO, split-second, 
cut at the centre Of the US ments. accurate information, any 


Their humour is unlikely to cut at the centre of the US 
have been improved by Reu- Attorney's Office investlga- 
ters’s full-year figures, due tion. Initial allegations sug- 
the day before, which are gested Analytics improperly 
forecast to show pre-tax prof- obtained or even stole “pro- 
its dropped during 1997 from prietary code" — copyrighted 


ments. accurate information, any 

Furthermore, the inquiry suggestion that the source 
will investigate any possible could be tainted or poisoned 


£701 million to about £889 mil- 
lion. The alleged dirty tricks 
in the States have played no 
part in this war ning s fail; 


software — from Bloomberg, 
and that the code may have 
been used in its Reuters 3000 


incorporation or “reverse-en- 
gineered” Bloomberg soft- 
ware into Reuters products. 

With luck, the worst Reu- 
ters can expect is a courtroom 


in any way is catastrophic for 
the company concerned. 

However, the crisis is al- 
ready taking its toll in the 
City. NatWest Markets has 


machine, the powerful new | of intellectual property 


dispute exploring the arcana downgraded Reuters shares 


BOND trading must be the 
ultimate profession for the 
channel surfing genera- 
tion- A trader’s desk can 
have up to a dozen screens 
constantly flashing up new 
data on prices, economic in- 
formation and news stories 
which could move the 
market. 

Traders spend their day 
scanning this endless sea of 
data, analysing how the in- 
formation will affect prices. 

Timeliness is critical, 
says George Whitehead, di- 
rector of capital market 
sales atNlkko Securities. 
“Prices react instantly to 
new information." One of 
the stories of the moment is 
whether the West will go to 
war against Saddam Hus- 
sein. Wars, apparently, are 


AN INVESTMENT 
GUARANTEED 
TO BRING 
A RESULT THIS 
VALENTINE'S DAY 


from “add" to "hold", pend- 
ing clarification. Some inves- 
tors have moved already from instability created a demand 
“hold” to “sell" — £L6 billion for accurate, minute-by-min- 
of market value was wiped off ute data and Reuters — 
Reuters as the affair ex- plagued throughout Its his- 
ploded, although that was tory by recurring cash crises 
trimmed back to about — stepped into the breach. 


£1 billion by the company’s 
reassurance on Wednesday 


with Its Monitor service, 
launched in 1973. Within a 


that it faced, at worst, limited few years. Monitor had been 


damage. 

Persuasive talking will be 
required to convince the as- 
sembled Investment gurus 
that Reuters is not losing its 
footing in an information 
market turning more fero- 
ciously competitive by the 
day. 

The world of wire services 
used not to be like this. Chaps 
in graph-paper shirts sat at 


superseded by a machine that 
actually allowed traders to do 
foreign-currency deals over 
the wire. 

The virtual marketplace 
was born. 

Fleet Street barons and the 
regional press woke up to the 
fact that dowdy old Reuters — 
an institution they had sup- 
ported out of a vague sense of 
public duty — had become a 


good for the UK and US 
markets as investors rush 
out of smaller, riskier 
countries. 

Bloomberg got a jump on 
their competitors by pro- 
viding traders with the 
ability to analyse historical 
information as well as keep 
up to date with news and 
prices. Mr Whitehead says 
the ability to message any 
other user of the system 
globally is another pins. 

But even with its added 
extras, Bloomberg is un- 
likely ever to dominate the 
information market com- 
pletely. Traders like to scan 
as much information as 
possible, lest someone 
somewhere get hold of a 
market moving fact before 
them. 


berg, Reuters, Dow Jones 
Markets (formerly Telerate) 
and Bridge — took in 
$4.4 billion in sales. Reuters 
news correspondents, who 
once upon a time grandly 
refused to supply reports to 
the “commercial” service, 
now formed a very small dog 
wagged by an ever-expanding 
tail. 

By the mid-nineties banks 
and brokerages were striving 



to shrink the ton oF ironmon- 
gery that weighed down every 
traders’ desk. 

Reuters itself forecast a 
fight to the finish in which 
only two big players would be 
able to dominate the global in- 
formation industry. And — 
with Dow Jones Market cost- 
ing its parent a fortune — 
there seems little doubt, at 
present, that they are likely to 
be the two protagonists in the 


PHOTOGRAPH: DAVID SSLUTOE 

Stamford affair. Reuters and 
Bloomberg. 

It is, however, an ill wind 
. . . much of the cash pouring 
out of Reuters share is piling 
straight into Bloomberg. A 
source close to senior Bloom- 
berg management said yester- 
day : “I think there’s a lot of 
wry amusement". He said 
Bloomberg's top brass was 
taking the view that Reuters 
had been, at the very least, 
incredibly stupid. 

But this is no friendly 
rivalry. Bloomberg, he said, 
was generally contemptuous 
of Reuters, an organisation it 
derided as lazy and compla- 
cent He added that Mike 
Bloomberg would want his 
pound of flesh should Reuters 
be found to have committed 
any civil wrong. 

Mr Bloomberg, the Idiosyn- 
cratic genius behind the com- 
pany, will not be playing the 
affair down, said the source. 
And should a former em- 
ployee have been behind any 
impropriety, Mr Bloomberg 
will pursue him or her to the 
ends of the earth. This is 
someone who considers em- 
ployees moving on to other 
jobs to be guilty of treason: 
For such a person actually to 
assist Reuters would be, to 
him, the worst of crimes. 

So what is Bloomberg’s end- 
game? The source was un- 
equivocal: “Bloomberg's end- 
game is global domination". 




Quick Crossword No. 8665 


long desks, tore pieces of goldmine, and the company 
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Win her over next Saturday with a beautiful Valentine's gift chosen from our range 
of stunning jewellery. Call 0181 905 9000 for details of your nearest store. 

Ernest Jones 

The Diamond and Watch specialist. 
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provincial 
and broad- 
casting subscribers, not to 
mention the ticker-tape mar- 1 
ket for gentlemen’s clubs. In a 
cradle of cross-shareholdings, 
the Press Association (owned 
by the regional papers) held a 
large chunk of Reuters, and 
they shared 85 Fleet Street, 
still the Renters world head- 
quarters. Extel — the Ex- 
change Telegraph of did — 
supplied financial and some 
sporting information. Reuters 
did the rest of the world, PA 
handled the home front Com- 
petition was as welcome as 
smallpox, and stockbrokers 
peered at ticker-tape 
machines. 

All that changed in the 
seventies. Gyrating exchange 
rates and worldwide financial 


was floated in 1984. Wire ser- 
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sexy — even 
. Extel, the 
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diopagers to 
the waist- 
bands of every trader from 
San Francisco to Hong Kong, 
Salomons, the Wall Street 
bank, was bidding a not en- 
tirely regretful farewell to the 
outspoken Mike Bloomberg, 
whose somewhat non -colle- 
gial approach had not always 
made him popular. 

Mr Bloomberg became 
Bloomberg, and by the end of 
1987 Bloomberg was in Lon- 
don, its core of people telling 
anyone who would listen that 
it intended to challenge Reu- 
ters. Few paid much 
attention. 

But in the nineties, finan- 
cial Information just grew 
and grew. In 1996, the four 
biggest suppliers of the trad- 
ers' magic boxes — Bloom- 
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Solution No. 8664 



Across 

1 Pretend (11) 

9 Unaware^) 

10 Dark viscous stuff (3) 

11 Student — part of eye (5) 

13 As a substitute (7) 

14 Long thin sword (6) 

15 Name of shrub or girl (6) 
18 Getting on (m years) (7) 

20 Brazilian dance (5) 

21 Signal for action (3) 

22 Duck, moorhen, etc (9) 
24 Transitory (11) 


Down 

2 Sick (3) 

3 Spanish city (7) 

4 Short-sightedness (6) 

5 Scene of combat — 
catalogues® 

6 London area (with Spurs) 
(9) 

7 Never green tree (6,5) 

8 Scene of card game (6,5) 
12 Fantasy (from opium?) 

(4.5) 

10 Nowhere near the Winner 
(4-3) 


17 Arra hgement of 
Interconnected parts (6) 
AL, historian (5) 

23 Admit ( 3 ) 


Stuck? can our solutions line on OSSI 338 840. CMscost SOppurrmiuta 
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eregrine 1 5 • Heroin chic: the full truth 1 7 * Kubrick’s nightmare 1 8 
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Low-flying 
can be a terrify inq 

experience for pifots. 

Now, after the disaster in 
the Dolomites, civilians are ^***3 
frightened too. How tong will it 
be, asks [Mark Honigsbaum, 
before Britain sees such a tragedy? 
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Low levels at high speeds... an RAP Tornado skimming the 
ground daring a training flight over Wales, above; and a 
Sepecat Jaguar, left, capable of more than 900mph 





T om Cruise has a lot to 
answer foe Ever since 
he sent a Russian MiG 
into a tailspin over the 
Persian Gulf 11 years 
ago, fighter pilots have 
had to fight the perception that 
thev are all Top Gun-style maver- 
icks, hooked on the sudden rush of 
G-forces and death-defying stunts 
at high altitudes. 

Now. following the disaster in 
the Dolomites — when an Ameri- 
can warplane severed the wires of 
3 cable car at 300ft and sent 20 
skiers plunging to their deaths — 
pilots also have another image to 
live down: that their risk-taking 
extends to dangerous stunts at low 
altitudes too. ^ . 

Eyewitness reports from the val- 
ley floor at Cavalese, where thetbs- 
aster occurred on Tuesday suggest 
that the pilot of the EA-6B Prowler 
deliberately flew beneath ^ 
cable, cupping the wires with his 
tail fin in a dangerous act of 
bravado during "tat slwuM have 
been a routine low-level Nato 

the allegations 
are ™ 1 and they are *>gr at- 
tested by the Americans — the dis- 
aster focused attention on the 

the psychology of fighter p 




training. Should flyers be encour- 
aged to test their machines to the 
limits in order to prepare for the 
“real'’ tactics they may have to 
employ in warfare, or are low-level 
sorties simply an irrelevant hang- 
over from the cold war? 

And if low-level flying is 
allowed to continue, how long 
before a Dolomites-style disaster 
happens In Britain? Already In 
Britain Nato jets are permitted to 
train at heights as low as 250ft over 
Scotland and the Lake District, 
and in parts of mid-Wales that cell- 
ing falls to just 100ft There are few 
cable cars to dip of course, but 
there are plenty of other obstacles, 
from telephone and electricity 
pylons to hang-gliders and civilian 
aircraft And despite strict rules 
and monitoring procedures to pre- 
vent collisions, on occasion the 
unforeseen does occur. 

In 1902 an RAF Jaguar on a low- 
level training exercise over mid- 
Wales collided with a Cessna light 
aircraft near the village of Carno, 
Powys. Both pilots were killed 
instantly and wreckage from, the 
let narrowly missed hitting a baby 
who had been sleeping out of 
doors in her pram momenta before. 
Similarly in 1993 a Tornado 
cUpped an RAF helicopter during 
a training exercise over the Lake 


District, killing the pilot and a pas- 
senger on board. And in October 
1992 another Tornado pilot travel- 
ling at GOOmph narrowly missed a 
commercial aeroplane carrying 18 
people on a flight over Tyneside. 
The Civil Aviation Authority sub- 
sequently branded the RAF pilot 
“irresponsible” for practising an 
emergency pull-up from a low level 
In an area where civilian air traf- 
fic was common. 

According to campaigners 
against low flying, such near- 1 
misses are evidence that a large- 
scale disaster in Britain is 
inevitable. “It Is only through a 
combination of skin and good for- 
tune that large civilian fatalities 
have been avoided until now" 
argues Gillian Metcalf of Freedom 
of the Skies, which has been cam- 
paigning for an end to low-level fly- 
ing over Wales since 1992. “That’s 
why instead of waiting for it to 
happen, we believe the Govern- 
ment should can a halt to low-level 
ffying immediately It is not only 
dangerous, but unnecessary” 
Rubbish, responds the Ministry 
of Defence. Yes there have been 
collisions but they have an been in 
mid-air and so far RAF flyers have 
avoided any “ground damage". No 
RAF pilot who values his wings 
would dream of indulging in the 


sort of high jinks featured in Top 
Gun or even those practiced by 
Spitfire pilots during the second 
world war Nevertheless, it is 
essential for pilots to practice their 
low-level flying skills in order to 
avoid radar detection and take out 
the sort of ground-to-air missile 
systems they might face in Bosnia 
and the Gulf. As Ken Delve, the edi- 
tor of Flypast magazine and a RAF 

Tornado pilot for 20 years, puts it 
“The days of high spirits and high 
jinks are gone. Yon might have got 
away with that sort of behaviour 
50 years ago, but if you disobey the 
rules today you will And yourself 
with a court martiaL" 

John NicboL, the former British 


‘Ttees and 
other 
obstacles 
are coming 
towards 
you at a rate 
of knots’ 


Tornado pilot who was shot down 
over the Gulf six years ago, agrees. 
“Anyone who has flown a fighter 
knows that the suggestion that 1 
pilots take unnecessary risks is 
just wrung.” 

It is tempting to take the 
experts’ word for it After all, it is 
notoriously difficult to qualify as a 
real life Top Gun. First you have to 
get through the selection exam, a 
procedure which includes tough 
fitness and co-ordination tests and 
the ability to withstand the sort of 
G-forces that would cause most of 
us to black out, or “grey out” to use ; 
the air force jargon. 

Then comes basic night training 
in a single-propellor aircraft, then 
an intermediate aircraft and even- 
tually a jet such as a Hawk. All the 
while there are constant tests and 
threats of being “chopped" 
because you cannot make the 
grade. Even when, after three 
years, you finally qualify as a 
fighter pilot and are placed with an 
Operational Conversion Unit to 
begin training on a Tornado, Har- 
rier or Jaguar it takes a mininuiwi 
of six months to learn the ins nnri 
outs of a particular plane. 

In total, the cost of tr aining an 
RAF fi ghter pilot is £3 minion. Yet 
it is only when pilots are trans- 
ferred to their front-line 


squadrons that they finally begin 
Qyta&at the sort of levels they may 
need in combat By all accounts 
that first low-level sortie is an 
alarming experience. “Imagine 
you are flying at 7D0mph just 100ft 
above ground level,” says one RAF 
Tornado pilot who asked not to be 
named. “Trees and other obstacles 
are coming towards you at a 
tremendous rate of knots. You are 
trying to plot your course and 
reach a particular target and at the 
same time you have to be aware 
that someone could be shooting at : 
you. You simply cannot afford to 
make a mistake.” 

That is why pilots insist that It 
is nonsense to suggest that modern 
flyers have the firm* — or inclina- 
tion — for stunts at low altitudes. 
But against this is the ethos still 
present in many air forces that fly- 
ing fighter jets is all about having 
the “right stuff", the ability to 
withstand extreme stress and, on 
occasion, push yourself and your 
plane to the limit The ideal fighter 
pilot is supposed to be a “stable 
extrovert”, but in practice there is 
always a chance that a few unsta- 
ble ones slip through. 

So what happened in the 
Dolomites this week? Following 
the cable-car accident inhabitants 
of Cavalese have alleged that Nato 


aircraft regularly train at levels 
lower than 2,000ft and two eyewit- 
nesses claim to have seen a mili- 
tary plane stunt-flying a few miles 
from the scene minutes before the 
accident The rumours have been 
fuelled by the feet that the Prowler 
is equipped with sophisticated 
electronic anti-radar equipment 
and weapons systems specifically 
designed for low-level raids. It 
would seem logical that if the 
planes are to be used in a forth- 
coming conflict — such as the Gulf 
— then pilots would want to train 
at the lowest levels possible. 

However experts say that even a 
daredevil pilot would know to take 
extra care when flying through a 
mo untaino us region — precisely 
because of the danger of running 
into cables. "Hitting a cable is the 
biggest fear a pilot has," explained 
one former RAF pilot “You just 
cannot see them coming. It’s why 
when we were trained at low levels 
in Germany we were always 
taught to pass over pylons rather 
than between them.” 

According to the Italian defence 
ministry the Prowler was five 
miles off course when the accident 
occurred and flying at an unautho- 
rised height — a claim belatedly 
accepted yesterday by the Ameri- 
cans. But there seems to Ipage 14 
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Who owns Pooh and co? 
Thanks to global culture we all 

do, says Jonathan Glancey 

Stuffed and 
nonsense 


The Guardian Saturday February 7 1998 
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C hildren in the United 
States can be forgiven 
for thinking that Win- 
nie the Pooh is Ameri- 
can. After all, the tubby 
honey-loving bear is better 
known for his starring role in 
D isney cartoons than as the 
main character of A A Milne's 
original children's stories. 
And. in any case. Pooh and his 
pals — or at least the Harrods 
toys Pooh, Piglet, Kanga, Tig- 
ger and Eevore are based on — 
have been DS citizens, with a 
home in a New York museum, 
for over 50 years. 

For some unfathomable rea- 
son. G wynne th Dun woody a 
Labour backbencher, has 
decided to use the occasion of 
Tbny Blair's trip to Washing- 
ton to campaign for the return 
of the famous five to Bri tain. Is 
sbe taking the mickey? It’s cer- 
tainly been fun, not to say sur- 
real, to see Blair and Clinton, 
on the possible eve of wodd 
war three, discussing the fate 
of five stuffed animals . Imag- 
ine Neville Chamberlain at 
Munich in 1938 saying to 
Hitler ‘That's settled then, 
Herr Chancellor; it's peace in 
our time as long as the Ger- 
man people send back all the 
Hornby train sets they've 
bought from Gamages.” 

Rudi Giuliani, mayor of 


Awards of The Week 


Einstein of The Week: 

Melinda 
Messenger. 

"He asked 
for my auto- 
graph and 
I thought, 

'Oh blimey, 

I don't know 
howto write one!'" 

Cover Up of The Week: 

‘1 think people have had enough 
seeing women with all their 
clothes off. Soon there will be a 
demand for models to keep 
them on. and ours are the best 
in the world at that.” Amos 
Ben-Naeh, who founded 
Original Idea, Israel's first ultra- 
Orth odox modelling agency. 

Honourable Member 
of The Week: 

Due to a hacker's mischief, 
male MPs wishing to use their 
Westminster computers started 
finding they first had to answer 
the question "Do you have a 
small willy?". If they clicked on 


, No, they were subjected to 
more indiscreet queries. If they 
said Yes their reply was sent to 
every desk in parliament. 

Customer Service 
Award: 

To a Blockbuster video store 
in Kent who sent Adam Gill, 
a 21 -stone roadworker from 
Kent a letter addressed to 
Mr Fat Bastard. 

Curse of Hello! 
Award: 

To Lisa Potts, the heroine 
nursery teacher who shielded 
her charges from a madman's 
machete attack. Potts 
announced she is dating Peter 
Robertson, a journalist 
who interviewed 

have a famous 


Feud of The Week 



Name: 

Geoffrey 
Martin 
Job: 
European 
Com- 
mission's 
most senior 
UK official. 


Geoffrey 
Martin launched a blazing 
attack on the Murdoch Press, 
and the Sun in particular. He 
accused the “vulgar” paper of 
staging a “vitriolic and vindictive 
campaign” against the single 
European currency. 

He said: The campaign would 
"cloud the vision of those who 
read the highly sophisticated 
words of the Sun's political 
ecBtor. Trevor Kavanagh.” 


Kavanagh. 


Political 
editor of the 


Kavanagh 
and the Sun 
believe the 
European Commission is 
conupt and foolish. They claim 
that the only place where the 
single currency is popular is in 
Brussels itself. 

He said: “Keep your Brussels 
snouts out ... Mr Martin's 
arrogance beggars belief. 
Eurocrats are rattled, and the 
Sun is proud to have played a 
part’ 

Gabrfeffe Morris 



New York, has made it dear 
that Pooh is staying for keeps, 
while the New York Post says: 
“New Yorkers would happily 
return Pooh if Mr Blair agreed 
to take back the Spice Gills, 
Liam Gallagher and t he Tele- 
tubbies.** Facetious it may be, 
bat the Post's point is a good 
one. In an age of global com- 
munications, the property of 
one country is sold around the 
world a million times and more 
everyday 

The same is true of Pooh, 
Eeyoreand co. The animals 
exist in the collective imagina- 
tion, released each time a child 
opens a copy of Now We Are 
Six or squats In front of break- 
fast telly and follows the antics 
of a cartoon Pooh who speaks 
in a soft American accent 

The whole idea of which 
nation-state owns what slice of 
history is fast becoming a non- 
sense While it’s true that his- 
torically imperial invaders 
have plundered the civilisa- 
tions they have subjugated, 
today if s more fascinating 
than disturbing to see mum- 
mies and stuffed alligators 
turn up in muse ums around 
the world. Improvements in 
transport security and insur- 
ance mean that artworks can 
be shipped around the world 
and shown to global audiences. 




Should we have them back? The soft toys at the centre of 
the controversy on display in New York 


It could be said, and this 
will always stir controversy 
that the art treasures of one 
culture can be best preserved 
by another at least for a time. 
If the Elgin Marbles had 
stayed In Athens, they would 


have rotted away by now like 
the Parthenon they once prop- 
erly adorned. Only when a 
suitable museum is built 
should they return to Greece. 

This Is a hoary argument, 
but one worth exercising. And 


yet the idea of artworks being 
used as political shuttlecocks 
is increasingly irrelevant in 
an age of mass travel and the 
Internet 

The argument begins to get 
very silly indeed when it 
comes to who really owns 
what If A A Milne gave those 
stuffed toys as a present to his 
New York publisher what 
right has a Labour MP half a 
century later to demand them 
back? They have been in New 
York far longer than they were 
ever in England. 

Where does the argument 
stop? There are boxes of 
papers that once belonged to 
the poets Philip Larkin, W H 


Auden and John Betjeman hi 
the United States as well as 
those of Evelyn Waugh. 
Shouldn’t they come back? 
And what about dear old Lon- 
don Bridge; surely this price- 
less chunk of nursery rhyme 
heritage should be brought 
bade to straddle the sweet 
Thames once more? This is 
the bridge that was fearured 
in The Wasteland by T S Eliot; 
the famous English poet- Or 
was he an American? Who 
cares? The Wasteland belongs 
to anyone who reads or 
recites it (preferably through 
a loud halier from the win- 
dows of an Oxford college), 
while London Bridge was sold 


because It was no longer 
wanted. It was bought by 
Robert P McCulloh, an ou 
tycoon, and now stands, a 
hugely popular tourist 
attraction, under the b laz i ng 
Arizona sun. 

Should Michael Jackson 
have been allowed to snap up 
Northern Songs, the portfolio 
of Lennon and McCartney 
favourites? 

As for paintings ana 
sculpture, forget it Who. for 

example, can ever really own. 
say Orazio Gentileschi's The 
Finding Of Moses? Commis- 
sioned from Caravaggios 
leading acolyte in 1626 by 
Charles L the painting hung 
in Castle Howard in York- 
shire from 1798 until Simon 
Howard flogged it, through 
Sotheby’s, to a foreign 
buyer, to the dismay of the 
National Gallery 

Should it be returned to 
Blighty? If so, to whom and 
where? Buckingham Palace? 
Casfle Howard? The National 
Gallery? Or does it really 
belong to Italy from whence its 
painters and inspiration c am e? 

Why wasn't the last air- 
worthy Messerschmidt 109 
returned to the care of the 
Luftwaffe? It certainly wasn’t 
safe in Britain: a top brass 
from the RAF pranged it last 
year and it will never fly 
again. Should the Caen stones 
fhat rise to many of our 
Romanesque and medieval 
churches and cathedrals be 
returned to France? Why 
should the bones of Che 
Guevara be buried in Cuba 
when the fam ous guerrilla 
leaden born in Argentina, 
died in Bolivia and renounced 
his Cuban citizenship in 1965? 

No. Leave Pooh in peace. 
He’s earned his Green Card 
and belongs to American chil- 
dren as much he does to the 
imagination of all children 
(of all ages) everywhere. 

Ian Mayes's Open Door column 
returns next week. 





1 WWch entrepreneur, 
famous for tils 
dangerous exploits, 
conquered Snowden? - 

2 What Is It about John . 
Prescott’s travel 
arrangements which Is 
fuelling arguments? 

3 What did John 
Prescott do to 
counteract this 
criticism and why did it 
backfire? 

4 Who embarrassed the 

Ell’s Transport 
Commissioner and why? 

a) Nell fGnnocfc 

b) John Prescott 
dHchanlBmnson 
d) Gletiys KInnock 

5 What and where Is 
"DIanavillo”? 



Quiz answers 

1> Richard Branson won Ms libel case 
against National Lottery dractor Guy 
Snowden, who than resigned. 

2) Although Prescott calls for the 
nation to curb car we and use pubfic 
transport he is diauffeured around In 
a gas-guzzftng four-litre Jaguar. 

3) He set an example by walking to 
work. (The empty Jaguar followed 
behind carrying just his paperwork.) 

4) d — Gleriys Kinnodc She was 
caught driving her Rover 600 with a 
tax disc that was eight months out of 
date. The EU^ transport chief bNefi, 
her husband. 

5) It is a proposed housing 
development to be built on 40Q acres 
of Aithorp estate which Earl Spencer 
has agreed to Bel. Local residents 
have called it Dianaville. 

6) Prince Charles. He said "lam 
absolutely knackered", after batting 
half an Innings in Sri Lanka. 

7) The equivalent of one pint of beer, 
or 50mg of alcohol per 1 00ml of 
blood Instead of 80 as It Is now. 

81 b) Two pints of ginger beer shandy. 
Strang was insisting that ftie new 
drink-driving legislation would not 
curb fun. 

9) Bobby Moore's 1 966 World Cup 
Winners medal and other awards 
which are up for sale. Banks wants 
the medals bought for England with 
Lottery money. 

10) At Blair House, the residence 
opposite the White House. 

1 1) Bill Gates. He was unaware on a 
visit to Belgium that a notorious flan 
fllngar has been staking celebrities 
there. Gates was duly hit full-on by a 
custard pie. 

1 2) d — Punch and Judy. Complaints 
were received by Wiltshire libraries 
about a book containing cartoons of 
Punch hitting a baby and hanging a 
poiteeman. The books were 
withdrawn. 

1 3) Leonard Cohan. His Greatest Hits 
was voted top of the misery chart as 
the album most likely to drive the 
listener to despair. 

14) b — Celine Dton. In a Vanity Fair 
interview. Madonna «*nte the 
Croatian songstress is her dad's fava. 

1 5) d — White. The TV pundt launched 
an attack on the South African 
President in a B8C2 programme called 
Heroes, saying Mandela "falls short of 
the giants of the past” 

How you rate: 

0-4 Jag 
5-9 Bus 
10-14 Bke 
15 Shanks' pony 



qoot> HEAVE M'S . 

Mine out cf -ten surveys 
<*r€ inaccurate. 


Perhaps there is something 
we don't know about the 
first week of February but 

hasn't there been an 
Inordinate amount of 
tabulation this week? 

A news story wasn't a 
news story without an 
accompanying league table. 
The first of these examples 
of taboloid journalism, on 
Sunday showed who were 
the busiest and the most 
Idle in a poll of 2,156 

Oxford students. 

As might be expected. 
Law and Chemistry were 
subjects dose to the top of 
the table in terms of how 
much study time they 
demanded of their 
students. Bat the most 
pressurised course was, 
a little surprisingly; dossy 
old Fine Arts. 

Other traditional 
idlers' subjects, such 
as Philosophy and 
Archaeology and 
Anthropology were all 
down at the bottom of 
the table, with Homan 
Sciences, a not very potent 
Oxford brew of biology; 
anthropology and 
sociology, the least 
demanding discipline, at 
20 hoars a week. 

Another Sunday table 
provided the revelation 
that 90 per cent of lottery 
grants go to projects in 
wealthy parts of the 
country, with requests for 
handouts from poor areas 
almost always dismissed 



out of hand on the time- 
honoured Robin Hood- 
in-reverse principle. Thus 
has Surrey received grants 
for 15 country homes, and 
Warwickshire £7.3 million 
for just one mansion house 
(whose owner said, “It's 
better than giving it to 
gays"), while an 
application for £3 million 
to turn a boarded-up 
Jacobean mansion in 
Warrington into a 
community centre was 
met with a refusal by 
grant scrutineers even 
to visit the site. 

The fickle finger of 
lottery fate also favours 
the rich, as yet another 
league table showed on 
Friday Worthing, West 
Sussex, of all places, has 
the highest per-head 
lottery winnings in the 


country, after a resident’s 
£4.8 million win made it 
six jackpot wins for the 
town — the same as for the 
whole of Manchester; 

The Coleman's Mustard 
survey of food at football 
grounds provided more 
evidence of the poor 
getting the crumbs, in 
this case, greasy, rank 
crumbs. As you might 
imagine, the food was 
almost universally 
disgusting and overpriced, 
with exceptions such as 
Cambridge United coming 
top thanks to some 
sensational bacon rolls 
and Cornish pasties, and 
Leyton Orient bottom, due 
to a burger which “left a 
congealed slick of grease 
in its wake as it slid down 
the throat". 

Elsewhere, we had a 


table compiled by a music 
magazine on albums most 
likely to drive fans to 
depression. Leonard 
Cohen came top, with the 
Smiths not even making 
the top 10. Surely the most 
inventive tabulation of 
the week was a round-up 
of favourite last meals 
for condemned prisoners 
at the Walls Unit in 
Huntsville, Texas, 
where Karla Faye Tucker 
was executed. Given to 
journalists as part of the 
60-page execution press 
pack, the league table 
showed that cheese- 
burgers and fries were 
chosen by 38 condemned 
prisoners. Amazing, 
really, considering 
how fatal all that 
cholesterol can be. 
Jonathan MargoQs 


6 Who ts this batsman 
and why couldn’t he take 
the pace? 

7 The drink-drive limit 
Is Hkety to be cut to 
what? 

8 What was Transport n 
Minister Gavin Strang 
referring to when he 
announced “1 could 

still have a good night 
out on that**. ^ 

a) denys Kin nock 

b) TWo pints of ginger " 

beer shandy , 4 

c) £10 deal of cannabis 

d) Vindaloo and 10 ^ 

pints of lager 

9 What did Tony Banks 
describe as just as 
Import a nt as the 
Churchill Papers? 

10 Where are Tony and 
Cherie s ta ying during 
their American visit 
which should make 
them feel especially at 
home? 

11 Which computer nerd 
forgot to Include pi In 
Ms calculation? 

12 Who have been 
criticised for "sickening 
violence” against the 
poHce? 

a) Reggie and Ronnie 

b) Clyde and Bonnie 

c) Punch and Judy 

d) Richard and Judy 

13 Which singer Is 
officially the best at 
getting down? 

14 Madonna's papa Is a 
fan of which singer? 

a) Madonna 

b) Celine Dion 

e) Leonard Cohen 
d) Pavarotti 

15 Which of the following 
was not used by Brian - 
Walden to describe 
Nelson Mandela? 

a) ineffectual 

b) arrogant 

c) autocratic 

d) white 


Gabriel I e Morris 


Answers: left 


Affight 
into fear 


I page 13 be genuine conftision 
over wbat the authorised height is 

— with some commentators 

putting it 1.000ft and the pilot him- 
self putting it as low as 500ft Until 
the records from the Prowler's 
black box are analysed, the acci- 
dent is likely to remain a mystery 

In the meantime, fears are 
mounting that the same pressures 

— if indeed that is what lay behind 
Tuesday's accident — could lead to 
a similar disaster here. According 
to Bernard MofTatt a spokesman 
for the Celtic League, a nationalist 
group that monitors low-flying 
over Scotland, Wales and the Isle of 
Man. there are an average of 6.000 
complaints a year in Britain about 
low flying but there have been just 
three courts martial In 20 years. 
Farmers in particular complain 
about the impact on cattle but 
there are also concerns that the 
high-pitched screech from jet 
engines could be impairing chil- 
dren’s hearing. 

The major fear is of collisions. | 
MofTatt argues that the Tornado in 
particular has an “ap palling " 
record and that some pilots are 
either too undisciplined or unpre- 
pared to handle such a complex 
aircraft. “I am certain that on occa- 
sion there is bravado or high jinks, 
but there are also other factors, not 
least the age of the aircraft: and the 
fact that pilots are not always expe- 
rienced and competent to operate 
these planes safely at low alti- 
tudes." be says. 

The League has already suc- 


ceeded in restricting training 
flights over the Isle of Man by air- 
craft using bombing ranges in the 
north Irish Sea to 2,000ft and is 
now calling on the Defence Minis- 
ter George Robertson, to impose a 
1,000ft restriction on Wales and 
other low-flying areas in Britain. 

The RAF points out that because 
of cuts to the air fleet there has 
been a 30 per cent reduction in low- 
level training exercises since the 
end of the cold war. Nevertheless, 
it continues to be an essential part 
of a pilot’s tactical training. “If we 
want to have the ability to take out 
enemy targets on the ground and 
defend ourselves against the possi- 
bility of enemy attack there is no 
alternative but to continue low- 
level training fligh ts." said an RAF 


spokesman. “The danger is that if 
we stop teaching these techniques 
then we will not be able re-learn 
them when we need to." 

Clearly this is a debate that will 
run. But perhaps the last word for 
the moment belongs to Captain 
Richard Ashby the American 
Prowler pilot who this week was 
coming to terms with the awful 
possibility that he may be respon- 
sible for the death of 20 innocent 
civilians. 

According to Ashby the wires 1 
“just suddenly sprang up in front i 
of our eyes. I did everything I ; 
could to avoid the cable. I swerved 
to the left I hit it with the right 
wing and then with part of the tail 
fin. I thought I was still inside the 
rules." 


How it feels: my training as a G-junkie 


W hat does it feel tike to fly 
very low and very fast in a 
top-notch fighter, writes 
Alex Kershaw. I once had the 
opportunity to find out An old 
schoolfriend was gaining his 
wings after completing the RAF's 
rigorous training programme. Did 
I want to see him and his fellow 
pilots graduate? At the very’ least 
rd get to fly at 250ft above Snowdo- 
nia in a Hawk jet 
My friend and his fellow pilots 
were based at RAF Valley in Angle- 
sey. After watching an Air-Vice 
Marshal pin a pair of wings on my 
friend's chest I was whisked off to 
take a medicaL A WRAF nurse told 
me that my seated hip- to- knee 
length was 675mm (2ft 6 in) — 5mm 
too long for a Hawk's cockpit For- 
tunately I would be sitting in the 

back, which offered a few precious 
millimetres of extra leg-room. If I 
sat in the front and had to eject, 
she Informed me, my kneecaps 
would be sliced off. 

Next up. the medical officer 
“You’ll probably feel very sick, most 
people do. When you feel ill, try to 
keep your brain busy. It's having to j 
concentrate so hard that helps 
pilots. Do some sums in your head." 

Had I eaten? Yes. “Good. It helps 
to fly on a full stomach. Just keep 
your sickbag bandy and If you are 
sick, do lift up the visor on your 
helmet and remove the oxygen 
mask. You don't want to be sick 
into that. You’ll be fine. You won't 
feel too much G." 

But what was this “G". this word 
that was on all the pilots’ lips? G is 
the force of gravity, and the faster 
you fly and the tighter you turn, 
the more G you pulL So if you're 
pulling 10 G, your body and brain 
have to cope with the sensation — 
and the strain — of weighing 10 
times as much as normal. 

Td heard about G-junkies, the fly- 


& 






An Italian soldier inspects the wreckage of the cable car In 
which 20 skiers fell to their deaths in Cavalesc on Tuesday 



Boys with toys... Val Kilmer and Tom Cruise as pilots In Top Gun 


within. Besides, you don’t take 
risks in the RAF if you want to 
stay around. The secret to what we 
do is being able to process a huge 
amount of information and do a lot 
or things at once. When you’re 
going so fast at low level, you have 
to think way ahead, anticipate 
events. Some guys can’t perform all 
the calculations and fly the plane al 
the same time." 

Helmet in hand, 1 walked 
towards a red-and-white Hawk. I 
was strapped in and then the 
canopy was closed. My pilot 
checked that I had put my ejector 
seat pins in the correct holes. 

He opened the engine to full 
power and then released the 
breaks. I was jolted back into mv 
seat by the force of the accelera- 
tion. Seconds later, we were air- 
borne. Anglesey mapped out 
below. I was surprised how q U i et 
the cockpit was. I couldn't make 
out the 5^001bs of thrust from the 
Rolls-Royce engine, just my heart 
pounding and my deep breaths 
through the oxygen mask. As we 
turned towards central Wales, the 


boys who love nothing more than 
having their internal organs drop 
six Inches as they pull high levels of 
G In max-rate turns and dives. The 
men in their early twenties on my 
friend's training course talked of G 
as if it were some wonderful elixir 
the very reason for flying. 

At high levels of G. ordinary ! 
mortals will begin to “grey out’’ 
usually at about 4G. Stars wili 
appear .before the eyes, as if one 
had Stood up too quickly. Next 
conies the blackout Then, if you’re 
flying a jet at low level, you'll be 
dead. "One way to stop G affecting 
you too much is to pretend you're 
on the toflet." I was advised. 
“Squeeze and strain. That'll get the 
blood back to your head." 

Do young flyers feel the need to 
push themselves and their hi-tech 
planes further to increase the fix? 
“Sure, you want to push it" one 
young pilot admitted. “What pilot 
doesn't? But there's a massive dif- 
ference between pushing it and 
breaking the rules. It's not like dri- 
ving a car for kicks. There are very 
clear safety limits we always work 


first wave of nausea swamped me. 

Td been doing long division in 
my head since we took off Now I 
began taking irregular breaths of a 
15 per cent oxygen-air mix. Sweat 
streamed down my forehead Into 
my eyes. The pilot chatted away 
nonchalantly and turned up the air- 
conditioning. I pulled out two sick- 
bags from my thigh map pocket and 
began to pray 

Five minutes latex we 
approached the A5 road — “a real 
corker of a turn" according to one 
of the p flats. Mount Snowdon dis- 
appeared behind us. I spotted a few 
ramblers walking above us as we 
dipped down and followed the A5 at 
around 250ft as it meandered 
through a long valley Now my 
palms were dissolving Into sweat 

"Well take a right" the pilot 
said breezily. ‘‘You'll feel about 4G. 
but it won’t last too long and then 
we’ll drop quite quickly. " 

We approached a blind corner 
where the AS veered to the right All 
I could see was a mountainside 
approaching fast “Jesus, we’re 
going to hit the mountain," 1 
screamed as I closed my eyes. I 
opened them a split-second later to a 
blaze of green and rock. The next 
flung I knew, we were almost upside 
down. 250ft above the ground. 

I felt dizzy, light-headed, disori- 
entated. as if every inch of my body 
was being compressed. I began to 
grey out But then I remembered to 
strain and squeeze. I grunted mid 
toy head cleared. As we pulled out 
of the turn and gained altitude I 
began to relax. I had left my stom- 
ach a mile and a few seconds bade 
on the As. While I waited for into 
catch up. I revelled in a sudden 
high. I’d had my first fix of G. Of 
couree. like every new-born G- 
j unKie, i was dying for more. 

©Alex Kershaw 
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Knight of the rightwing press. Then love changed his heart and his mind 

1 ■*© merrying of Perry 
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column to ■■Sambo" that Z? ec ^ tr -’ r 
it ‘’Goodne^thouTht f 18 ***^ 
jfiink like that" 1 used 10 

in the S£»»» 

- i^t«d of ^Seiu™W: "Bet. 

'«eS s S^~ U S 

r-'Cately against ''mlnnr^-^ 50 Lrilri ‘ 
'-■tion; who has brought the Shrr 
^ inteUect to bS S S r of 
rule in southern 
Africa; who. for 40 years in journal- 
ism. has been unafraid to deliver 
the most eccentrically rishtwinl 
™« « Britain, the Wah wfiS} 
good Old British prejudS ^f 

th W ° t ? h0rne who usuaflv 
holds the phrase "political correct- 
ness* in inverted commaT u£ 
tweezers, asif keeping itawa^ from 
0811 be going on 0 
dear; " “ys the samp 
Worsthorne, “perhaps it's age." Hp 
is sitting in a beautiful Gothic 
conservatory attached to the Old 
Rectory in Hedgerley. "The Best 
Kept Village in Buckinghamshire" 
an elderly gentleman of 74 in a 
brown corduroy suit with a thin- 
ning cloud of white hair on his 
head. His pink shirt is threadbare 
along the collar and there are a cou- 
ple of small nicks on his chin and a 
few grey wispy missed hairs above 
his upper lip. For a while, the zip on 
his trousers is undone. “Thank you. 
Thank you. Awful, " he says, alerted 
before his photograph is tairon 
He is unstintingly polite. "Coffee? 
A drink? Have a drink? Lunch. Have 
some lunch," he says at intervals. 
At one point, after debunking his 
Belgian ancestry he discovers that 
his interviewer has Belgian blood. 
“But.Tm enormously Belgian, " he 
enthuses. At another when asked 
the name of his stepson's band, 
which is big in Spain, he looks quite 
stippled with (relished) embarrass- 
ment. “Oh dear... I hesitate... before 
your tender ears. They're called 
The Pleasure Puckers. But I believe 
it sounds better in Spanish." 

It was reading Doris Lessing's 
autobiography that made him 
realise he had left some of his 
formerly entrenched views behind. 
“She described how she suddenly 
realised she was no longer a social- 
ist. and all the assumptions she had 
made most of her life she no longer 
thought," he says. He has a very 
upper-class accent part dipped, 
part drawled. "And 1 too had begun 
to be aware of how my feelings had 
changed. I used to be like Taki still 
is. 1 rather made a point of being 
politically incorrect, like referring 
to blacks as Sambo or some thin g 
tike that And then reading Taki I 
realised I felt shocked. 

“The point really is that we had 
been brought up. my generation, to 
believe that black people are... I 
won’t say inferior because... we 
would hesitate to use that word 
because we realise it is offensive. 
But I mean that is basically what 
-we feel. A black man is assumed to 
be stupid until he proves himself 
clever and the Jews, of course; even 
‘ ■& the worst days of anti-Semitism, 
were assumed to be clever untu 
they proved themselves stupid. 

1 "I can't get it altogether out of my 
system and I*m now aware how ter- 
nbte it must be for blaeks to feel tins 
and, even if whire people take foe 
-trouble to disguise 
never did before, it s still there. I 
don’t stop feeling it. I simplyreahse 
. I’ve really become very much more 
sensitive to how awftil it must be to 
be black. It’s really a very grim cate, 

it’s an albatross, a handmaix 

slumping, his necs 
into his collar; his 



Sir Peregrine Worsthorne . . . Tve only ever been nasty when threatened or In competition or bn difficulties and that tends to happen much less frequently now 

‘If I had 


- He pauses 

■ fisrss^^™/ *,2z 

-chair, his eyes half 
bark somewhere else m the house, 
•„ the sun dapples down on to a rabbit- 

about and homosexuals have a ica 


- lit 1 
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-Help the 
■aged when 
the admen 
arrive 


to complain about,” he continues. 
“I do find myself slightly shocked 
when people write about homosex- 
uals as if they were monsters. I do 
find that shocking, though Tve 
done a bit of that myself also I’ve 
written a piece recanting my homo- 
phobia too.” 

He says he has got bored of writ- 
ing in defence of hereditary privi- 
lege. that he is drawn to “the 
intriguing ideas that can be made 
to undermine the Conservative 
position" simply to give himself 
-something fresh to write about”. 
He also says that he finds h i ms elf 
in a difficult position politically “It 
is all very confusing when you 
realise that Mrs Thatcher has done 
much more to change Britain in 
ways you don't approve of than the 
Labour Party. And of course now 
Blair is more Conservative in the 
way that Tve always been than 
probably William Hague Blair's 
Labour Party is the best of the 
possible worlds available." 

]t ^ also almost exactly a year 
since Worsthorne was sacked by 
Dominic Lawson, as weekly colum- 
nist on the Sunday Telegraph, the 
paper he edited from 1986-1989, “in 
disgraceful, from my way of look- 
Ing at it, circumstances". There 
was a history of bickering between 
the two nieD and Lawson perhaps 
relished the deed, delivered via an 
abrupt fax, more than he should 
have done. "It was personal so I was 
ang^jr" says Worsthorne. . 

I SEEM to be almost alone in 
being ge nuinely shocked by the 
new Age Concern poster which 
shows 5 &-year-old Pearl Read in a 

Wonderbra, and carries the 
message: “The first thing some 
people notice is her age.” Oh, 
if s an adman's dream, since it's 
attracted lots of attention and 
Tm sure other admen will give 
it stacks of admen’s awards. 

The message is not hard to 
deconstruct It isn’t “Employ 
older people. They are experi- 
enced. wise and reliable." but, 
“Middle-aged women. Some of 
them stffl have great tits." 

Twigg-ine the outcry rf other 

- ...ui fhncajrwj 


been a 

miner’s 

son in the 

1930s, 

no doubt 

I would 

have 

taken a 

very 

different 

view’ 


tactic, me 

Equality could show a beautiful 
Sack girt “Keep your mind open 
and her legs might be too or 
the disability lobby could depict 
a gorgeous woman in a wheel- 
chair: “She may not be mobile, 
but she can still suck the cap 
off a lava lamp” Pepp£ would 
be rightly appalled. But the 
principle seems to me exactly 
the same. 


I ALSO felt sorry for Britain's 
young jazz musicians the other 
day 7 passed their coach in 
TraMgar Square. It said on the 
side: “National Youth Jazz 
Orchestra. Sponsored by UNISON. 
Britain's grooviest union.” How 
ft creaks! Has anyone else used 
the word “groovy" since 1971? 

THERE’S something deeply 
depressing about the honorary 
knighthood awarded to Bob Hope; 
In fact there's somethmgdeeply . 1 
depressing about Bob Hope. Some 
of the old Road films were quite . 
funny, but he hasn't cracked a real . 
joke since. I’d guess, 1962 when 
everyone was disappointed by 
The Road To Hong Kong. When I 
. lived in the States, I noticed with 
gloom bow every national occa- 
sion, from the Superbowl to a 
presidential inauguration, had to 
be accompanied by Bob Hope, oj; 
falling that A Tribute To Bob 
Hope. The man hi mself would 
appear looking insufferably smug- 
If he did utter a word. It would be 
an unfunny gag, possibly written 
by a rightwing computer 


The sacking was he claims, “a 
watershed’'. "I was the underdog 
victim if you tike. Maybe that made 
me more radicaL People always 
look, when they write biographies, 
for the radicalising circumstances, 
so conceivably my change can be 
blamed on, or credited to. Dominic 
Lawson.” 

He hasn’t spoken to Lawson 
since — “and I don’t intend to” — 
but he and his second wife, the 
effervescent writer and broad- 
caster Lucinda Lambton. occasion- 
ally see him across a room. “She 
makes faces at him and he gets 
embarrassed and of course she has 
been known to strike her enemies 
or spit at them. She hasn't done that 
yet I wouldn’t mind if she did. but 
she hasn't” 

What is most striking about talk- 
ing to Worsthorne, partly because 
it is a subject that interests him as a 
historian, is how his character and 
beliefs have been carved out of his 
own experience- He claims his 
belief in a governing elite was 
formed by the example of his step- 
father Montagu Norman, former 
governor of the Bank of England. 
‘‘Enormously busy and a great 
man... My formative years were 
spent in the roof of somebody who 
was at the heart of the establish- 
ment and I was enormously 
impressed by the sense of public 
service... that did play a part in 
shaping my Conservative beliefs 
and becoming, a defender of the 


Here are two from the Bush- 
Dukakis campaign: “We can't let 
Greeks in the White House; they'd 
smash all that china!" and 
“Dukakis? It sounds like some- 
thing you step in!" These are the 
equivalent of alcohol-free beer: 
humour-free Jokes, it Just shows, 

I fear that any old riff-raff can 
have a knighthood now. 

WE had a lovely time last week- 
end, staying in west Sussex. 
Chichester Cathedral was worth 
the trip alone, with its Chagall 
stained glass and the celebrated 
Arundel tomb, the inspiration 
for one of Larkin's finest poems. ■ 
In another small market town, I 
found an odd thing. Jostling 
against the Boots and Dewhursts 
and those nice old men's outfitters 
which sell mud-coloured shirts 
and tweed jackets in shades of 
bracken, was a small shop with 
a clever-dever name, which sold 
only objects designed to calm 
you down. 

I bad no idea there was so much 
of this merchandise available. 
Obviously I knew you could buy 


status quo. If I had been a miner’s 
son in unemployment in the 1930s. 
and seen the depression in all its 
gri m ness, no doubt J would have 
taken a very different view.” 

But you wonder too, what atti- 
tudes were implanted in him by the 
feet that he didn’t see his father; a 
member of the “idle rich” who emi- 
grated to Rhodesia and remarried 
several times, from the age of four 
until his mid-twenties, that his 
mother was “austere" and that the 
only words his top-batted step- 
father ever said to him or his 
brother were: “Had enough grub 
boys?” — “that was the limit of our 
intimacy' ". (Norman's biographer; 
Andrew Boyle, incidentally writes 
that his stepsons “had always been 
a trial to him”.) 

One wonders too what may be 
behind his outspoken antagonism 
to the “permissive society”. (He 
now envisages, more resigned than 
angry that it won’t be long before 
paedophilia is accepted; he thinks 
that for Clin ton, sexual activity is 
not different to “an itch”, or “going 
for a pee".) It’s particularly inter- 
esting that he is still so offended by 
homosexuals who ‘‘thrust the activ- 
ity under one's nose in an almost 
provocatively brazen way” while 
also admitting to hi«t own past 
homosexual experiences at Stowe 
(where he either seduced or was 
seduced by George Melly) and at 
Cambridge. 

In his autobiography Tricks Of 


wind chimes and books like 
Chicken Soup For The Soul or the 
Little Book Of Calm, last year’s 
second- best-sellex foil of advice so 
useless It would drive any sane 
person into a gibbering rage. But 
there are also bottles of “stress- 
release massage oil”, and those 
CDs of woodland sounds, the dawn 
chorus and waterfalls in the rain 


We’ll all know things 
have improved 
when there are 
shops selling things 
to wind us ail up 


forest (though how you can be sure 
it's not water trickling through a 
sewage form, I don’t know). One of 
them was called Peaceful Pachel- 
bel, a dainty arrangement of the 
ubiquitous Canon, doubly 
soporific, like pulling two duvets 
over your head. There was even a 
children’s book called Herbert The 
Harmonious Hippa 
It’s sad that we are now so angst- 


Memory he treads carefully around 
the sexual nature of one particular 
frie nd sh ip , but he says now that it 
was “a very passionate homosexual 
affair”. It might not have ended 
there. “There was a very strong 
group, attractive, clever a very ele- 
gant life... The homosexual world 
was made very attractive and it was 
touch and go whether one was 
drawn into it But of course it was 
forbidden so as soon as you left 
university you got into the hetero- 
sexual world.” 

He has married twice. His first 
wife, with whom he had a dau ghter; 
died of cancer in 1900. He began his 
autobiography then. “My idea was 
to spend time remembering the 
past, for want of very much to hope 
for in the future." But eight months 
later, he had met Lady Lucinda 
Lambton and began a second 
“idyllic life”. Much of his gradual 
softening may well be down to bee 
(It was. iron! calls in defence of her 
father; Lord Lambton. that he 
shocked the nation in the early 
seventies by saying, “I don't think 
anybody gives a fuck,” on Nation- 
wide. delaying his promotion in 
the Telegraph, some say by several 
years.) 

She has opened his eyes, he says. 
“Lucy has enormous passionate 
enthusiasms and visual enthusi- 
asms, looking at things. Before. I 
was non-visual, not noticing 
houses, gardens, trees. I use my 
eyes now much more. I see.” 


ridden that we have to have high- 
street shops devoted to soothing 
us. We'll know thing s have 
improved when there are shops 
selling things to wind us all up. 
Bottles of CarsI berg special, 
perhaps, extra-strength caffeine 
tablets to make you anxious, and 
books with titles like: Kick ’Em 
While They’re Down: A Guide TO 
Modern Business Ethics. 

I WAS sad to see that the daughter 
of a Tory MP has allegedly been 
working as a high-class call girl. If 
ifs true, ft must be demeaning for 
hen and dreadfully distressing for 
them. I was reminded of a surpris- 
ing conversation I had a year or so 
ago with a young woman who was 
a press officer for a very well- 
known company She told me that 
they were sacking a lot of people 
and that she feared for her job. 

If she lost it, she said, she would 
have to consider the example of 
a university friend who had set 
up as a prostitute In one of the 
nicer parts of south London. 

Rather than have a pimp, she 
worked through an “agency”. 


PHOTOGRAPH: EAMONN MeCABE 

The house, which was hers when 
he met hex; Is a Bohemian trove of 
lovely ftirniture and rugs and 
painted walls. People who come to 
the house smoke marijuana, 
though he doesn't (His luxury on 
Radio 4’s Desert Island Discs was 
LSD but he still hasn’t dared try it) 

But now there is also his ageing 
to think about Does he mind get- 
ting older? (He’s vain enough to 
model for Boden’s mail-order cata- 
logue.) “In every period in one’s life 
there are consolations but I do 
mind and dread the decline of pow- 
ers that comes with old age. I do 
mind. There are consoling things. 
You can walk slowly uphill and 
Instead of saying, Tm lazy’, you 
can say Tm 74; I can't be expected 
to...' And you can decline to get up 
In the morning when you have a 
hangover and say At my age I 
deserve a day in bed' . 

“And I am nicer now. I suppose 
Tve always found it easy to be nice 
as most people do. I’ve only ever 
been nasty when threatened or in 
competition or in difficulties in 
my professional or private life and 
that tends to happen much less 
frequently now" He pauses. "Oh. 
and you can afford to say what you 
think because people put it down to 
old age.” 

He crosses his legs and. for the 
first time, I see that under his sober 
corduroy suit he's wearing a pair 
of bright red-and-green striped 
woollen socks. 


which vetted all the clients, 
mostly well-to-do businessmen 
and a few Arabs. They paid 
£300-400 a time, half of which 
went to the agency This meant 
tha t she earned more than twice 
as much as most secretaries, and 
worked for tittle more than an 
hour each day The rest of the 
time was her own. Her only fear; 
she told my companion, was that 
her parents might find out. 

Well, the young woman who 
told me this story wasn't fired, • 
but left for a better job later; I'm 
happy to say. 1 don’t know about 
her friend. But it seems to me an 
inevitable process in the New 
Britain. Young, educated middle- 
class women want work, and 
these days often can’t find it As 
the gap grows between the mega- 
rich and the rest of us, there will 
be lots of middle-aged men with 
for more money than they can 
spend wanting to have sex with 
girls young enough, and nicely 
spoken enough, to be their daugh- 
ters. Instead of the tart tilth the 
heart of gold, the cliche will be the 
the trollop with a decent degree. 
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Force of reason 


HEAD TO HEAD: SHOULD WE GO TO 
WAR WITH SADDAM HUSSEIN? 



Col Mike Dewar 

Military 
expert 

Dear Col Mike Dewar, 

P aid Tor by myself and 
beholden to nobody I 
went to Baghdad, Basra 
Umkasr, Kut and Kerbala 
in 1994 . 1 was taken an the 
first morning in Baghdad to the 
Amariyha, the shelter in which 500 
women and children were inciner- 
ated — there is no other word for it 
— by a Cruise missile. Carbonated 
arms, legs and torsos were impreg- 
nated into the destroyed concrete. 
The experience was as powerful as 
the Holocaust Museum in 
Jerusalem. 

People who are attacked in this 
wa> p have their anger directed at 
those who dispatched the bombs. 
Nothing consolidates the power of 
Saddam more than bombs 
dispatched by high-technology 
countries, or sanctions. 

Do you remember the massacre 
at Dunblane Primary School? Does 
not something of the same sympa- 
thy extend to the undernourished 
children of the Tigris and 
Euphrates valleys? All right, there 
is uncertain information about ter- 
rible chemical weapons. But let's be 
practical — how do we find these 
installations and what happens if 
we do find them? 

1 asked defence ministers what 
tests they had carried out on the 
dangers to humans resulting from 
the bombing of the installations 
containing anthrax spores, botu- 
lism toxins and £. coli- The official 
answer from John Chisholm, head 
of the Defence Evaluation and 
Research Agency said that “no spe- 
cific field trials have been carried 
out to look at the subject" . What on 
earth do those who demand aerial 
bombardment want to achieve? 
Yours sincerely 
TbmDalvell 

Labour MP for Linlithg ow 

Dear Tam Dalyefl, 

Thank you for your letter regard- 
ing the terrible aftermath of the 
Amariyha shelter bombing. It was 
a ghastly event in which many 
innocent civilians died, but an 
inevitable consequences of war- 
fare. by definition both ghastly and 
unpredictable. It was amazing — 
and a tribute to the extraordinary 
efforts of the allies to avoid this 
sort of tragedy — that there were 
not a dozen such incidents. 


Tam Dalyell 

Labour MPfor 
Linlithgow 


But the Amariyha tragedy and 
even more so Dunblane, are 
entirely irrelevant to the debate on 
whether or not force should be used 
now to persuade Saddam to abide 
by the terms of UN Resolution 687 
on. weapons of mass destruction. 

If you are saying there is a risk 
that innocent people might get 
hurt, then of course you are right 
That is the unfortunate nature of 
warfare, though everything- 
humanly possible wiD be done to 
minimise this risk. The real ques- 
tion is what is the least bad way of 
ensuring that Saddam ceases to 
manufacture weapons of mass 
destruction that threaten the peace 
of the Middle East and the credibil- 
ity of the UN. If diplomacy falls, 
there is no other alternative but the 
use of force. It does not guarantee 
success, but todo nothing would 
constitute a major danger History 
shows that appeasing dictators 
does not work. 

Yours sincerely 
Col Mike Dewar 
Editor The Officer 


Dear Mike, 

You are right One of file inevitable 
consequences of warfare always 
has been injury to the innocent 

But you say that the mili tary 
destruction is the least bad way Is 
there not a less bad way that at least 
should be tried? Such as lifting 
sanctions forthwith. If this were 
done. L believe the UN would be free 
to roam wheresoever they please. 
Once one starts demonising a par- 
ticular government, defining it as 
Absolute Evil, it is then an easy 
matter to persuade ourselves that it 
is legitimate to use absolute means 
against them. 

From my meeting with Tariq 
Aziz and other Iraqi ministers, my 
judgment is that they are able men 
desperate that sanctions should be 
lifted and dignified relations 
restored. Mike, you talk about 
“threatening the peace of the Mid- 
dle East”. Why are the Saudis so 
reluctant? The Bahrainis? And, 
when my wife and I were on holiday 
in Iran in October; people who 
loathe Saddam with reason did not 
want to see an attack. The neigh- 
bours most at risk simply don't 
agree with you that to do nothing 
would endanger peace. 

As to the credibility of the UN — 
that would be undermined by a mil- 
itary consort against the wishes of 



Casualties of war... an Iraqi woman nurses her wounded child in Baghdad in 1991 


Yeltsin, Chirgr and the OhtwAgQ 
Yours sincerely 
Tam 

Dear Tam, 

Actually we’re not a million mil eg 
apart I too visit the Gulf region 
regularly and have the firm impres- 
sion that although the arcane poli- 
tics of the region prevent Saudi and 
other smaller states declaring open 
supportfor the US and Britain, 
they will not complain if offensive 
military action is the catalyst for „ 
the removal of Saddam. 

This is not file declared aim of 
military action. But any campaign 
will be designed to encourage the 
Marsh Arabs in the south and the 
Kurds In the north in particular to 
rise against Saddam without suf- 
fering the retribution they did in 
1991. Ido not know whether lifting 
sanctions would allow the UN 
inspectors to “roam wherever they 
please". I doubt it very much. Much 
more likely is that Saddam would 
have his cake and eat it 
The civilised world has tried 
everything with this m a n — “digni- 
fied relations”, diplomacy cajoling, 
striking bargains, open warfare— 
and every time he has double- 
crossed. The West his fellow Arabs, 
the UN, all know how that feels, as 
do his own people who he has 
bombed with nerve gas and mur- 
dered in their thousands. While it 
would be foolish to characterise 
Saddam or his government as 
“absolute evil", both are as dose to 
this description as one can imag- 


ine. I would love to think that lifting 
sanctions is the answer Sadly it 
would only give him the breathing 
space to buud up his strength. 

For the sake af the Iraqis, we 
must have the courage to face this 
man down and free Iraq of one of 
the mo6t unpleasant regimes this 
century has seen. 

Yours sincerely 

Mike 

Dear me, 

Tve never been to Kurdistan, but I 
met the Iraqi health minister 
AumaidMadhatMubarrak. a 
deceit medical doctor and Kurd 
who is an important figure in the 
government I also met Kurdish 
members when I addressed the 
Iraqi parliament in 1994, no more of 
a rubber stamp on the executive 
than the House of Commons these 
days. They laughed when I said the 
Kurds were as difficult as the Irish. 

I also went to the Marshes and to 
Queraa. I expressed a desire to see 
those extraordinary straw edifices 
where the Marsb Arabs live; no 
notice was given. The leaders were 
hospitable and treated our Ba’ath 
party guides as they would popular 
local councillors in West Lothian. I 
don’t believe the Marsh Arabs 
would rise against the regime. 

Certainly there was great bloodi- 
ness in Kerbala in 1991. But I was 
persuaded that a lot of the (pre- 
served) signs erf blood was of 
Ba’ath members who had been 
murdered by those tempted to rise 
up by the Americans. I doubt if 


after seven years of sanctions peo- 
ple In Iraq are going to rise up at 

the triKfigatirm of the Anglo- 
Ameri cans again. 

Yours sincerely 

Tam 

Dear Tam, 

You make a single substantive 
point in your last letter; that the 
Marsh Arabs are unlikely to rise 
again against Saddam. U nlike you I 
have not been to Southern lraq‘ and 
seen the Marsh Arabs in their 
homeland, but there is incontro- 
vertible evidence that they rose in 
1991 against Saddam and were bru- 
tally repressed. You may he right 
that they may not be inclined to try 
it again. However; no one has any 
doubts about the Kurds in the 
north, who are already in a state of 
rebellion, and there is at least an 
outside chance that the Marsh 
Arabs who have rebelled once will 
follow their example. 

The main point is how best to 
prevent Saddam manufacturing 
and stockpiling weapons of mass 
destruction, which he has been 
doing continually since the mid- 
1980s. Unless faced with the threat 
or use of military force, he will con- 
tinue to duck and dive, to bluff and 
buDy to threaten his neighbours 
and to keep his country in misery 
We have all seen his type before. 

The world would be a better place if 
his ilk listened to sweet reason. I 
too wish it were so. 

Yours sincerely 

Mike Dewar 



If his face 
fits, put 
him in the 
slammer 


I T IS more than six years since 
Winston Sflcott was cleared of 

the murder of PC Keith Blake- 
lock, and yet it appears that he is 
still serving a life sentence for it 
He remains in jail for the killing of 
Anthony Smith, a gangster who, 
armed with a knife and backed up 
by two henchmen, attacked Win- 
ston and was injured in the fight 
that followed, dying a week later. 
Winston was convicted of his mur- 
der in February 1986. It is hard to 
believe that be would still be in fail 
if he were not being punished for 
some thing else. 

There is mounting evidence that 
Winston acted in self-defence and 
that he gave this account of events 
to his legal team. Notes taken by a 
barrister's pupil show Winston 
saying that be was handed a knife 
to protect himself. At trial, he 
denied having a knife or stabbing 
Smith, even though Smith had 
clearly attacked him and sustained 
stab wounds. A statement has been 
made by another barrister who 

mnacltpH tn talfa rtia rasa tn 

appeal He says that the solicitors' 
cleric who had prepared the 
dpf pn<-p rstap for trial admitte d to 
him tha t W tos fam shnnld haw 

been advised to plead self-defenca 
In 1987. Lord Lane refused leave 
to appeal against the conviction, 
immediately after the hparinp in 
which he had rejected Winston’s 
appeal against the Blakelock con- 
viction. Lane’s view was that, if 
Winston bed at the Smith trial, it 
was his own fault and no thing 
could be done about it 
New material obtained subse- 
quent to those appeal proceedings 
includes three eye-witness 
accounts which confirm that 
Smith attacked Winston; and a 
statement from the principal pros- 
ecution witness at the trial, who 
states that, if she had been asked 
whether it appeared that Winston 
was defending himself, she would 
have said that he clearly was. 

In retrospect, it seems obvious 
that Winston should have pleaded 
self-defence. It was never disputed 
that Smith was the aggressor, his 
knife was found among his clothes 
and there were plenty of wit- 
nesses. For Winston to pretend to 
have had nothing to do with 
Smith’s injuries seems crazy The 
only explanation for the strategy 
can be that he was already becom- 
ing famous as “The Beast of 
Broadwater Farm”. 

Winston was on bail charged 
with the murder of Smith, when 
Cynthia Jarrett suffered a fatal 
heart attack during a police raid at 
her home on October 5, 1985. A 
march on Tottenham police station 
was prevented by the police effec- 
tively sealing off the Broadwater 
Farm Estate, where relations with 
the community had become 
extremely strained. The situation 
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degenerated info riots, during 
which PC Keith Blakelock was hor- 
ribly butchered- He had had noth- 
ing to do with Mrs Jarretfs dealh. 

In the days that followed, 
hundreds <rf young men and boys 
were arrested Six were charged 
with munlsc One erf themiJascm 
Hjn , was T3. He was kept in a cell for 
three days and interrogated in his 
under pants. At trial, the tadge ruh- 
bished his confession, condemned 
his interogatlon and ordered his 
acquittal Two other juveniles were 
also acquitted; tat Mark Braith- 
waite, Engin Raghip and Winston 
SiJcott were convicted. 

The evidence was scant to say 
the least. Bralthwaite confessed to 
hitting apoliceman with an iron 
bar This was not consistent with 
PCBlakelock’s injuries. Raghip, a 

suggestible young man of low 
intelligence, was interrogated for 
12 hours, during winch, he says, 
threats were made against bis 
wife and son. He confessed merely 
to having been in the crowd. 

Winston, unpopular with police 
asa member of the local Youth 
Association and Haringey Police 
Committee, did not confess to any- 
thing, nor sign interview notes. 
The court had to rely on officers 
reading out unsigned notes and 
descr ibin g what Roy AmlottQC 
summed up as a “guilty posture”. 
Later forensic tests on the notes 
showed that important sections 
were added after the interview 
The convictions of all three men 
were quashed In November 1991. 

So what does all this have to do 
with Anthony Smith? When Win- 
ston came to trial In that case, he 
was already known as a suspect in 
the Blakelock case. Unusually for a 
case about a fight in which the man 
kille d was the aggressor witnesses 


It is hard to 
believe that 
Winston Silcott 
would still be 
in jail if he 
were not being 
punished for 
something else 


and jurors were all given police 
protection, and the court was 
ringed with armed police. One 
would normally see this kind of 
tiling in a terrorist case and it can- 
not have felled to impress the jury 
Winston and his lawyers are 

likely to have been preoccupied by 
the upcoming trial for the Broadwa- 
ter Farm killing. I presume that 
they thought he hadn’t a hope of 
convincing a jury that he had 
injured Smith in self-defence. None 
of the evidence backing this ver- 
sion of events was used and Instead 
he lied about injuring Smith. 

Last November the Criminal 
Cases Review Commission 
announced that it was minded to 
reftise an application to return this 
case to the Court of AppeaL The 
Commission's view was that the 
two cases are unrelated. This new 
quango is usurping the legal 
process and announcing its own 
verdicts, instead of doing what it 
was created to do — assess whether 
there is sufficient evidence for 
cases to go back to court 
It is, therefore, timely that an ' 
excellent book about Winston is 
published this week, it is entitled 
A Chronology Of Injustice and has 
been compiled by Legal Action for 
Women, who have been offering 
much-needed support to Winston’s 
mother Mary, for some years. 

Mary and Bemie Grant MP are 
launching the book in the Jubilee 
Room at the House of Commons at 
5pm on Thursday, and copies can 
be ordered directly by ringing 
0171-482 2496. 


LEFT TO FREEZE 
Children like Yordan. 

!'£. already mal- 
nourished could die from 
cold and hunger this 
January unless aid 
reaches them now. With 
temparatures plummeting 
to -15” Vardan’s scant 
clothing and no shoes 
Offer him little protection * 
from the bitter cold and F 
there is no money to heat 
his orphanage. There are 
37.000 places in 
Bulgaria's orphanages. [ 

No Money To Feed The Children 
No Money To Heat The Orphanages 

Bulgaria is a country in (he midst of a serious economic 
crisis. Now thousands of children are suffering terribly as 
winter reaches its coldest point. Urgent help is ne ed ed. 

There is little money to heat the orphanages. 
Orphanage Directors are having to beg for food from local 
villages and .rarely know where the next meal is coming 
from. In some areas children, like Yordan, are going hungry 
and the cold could prove fatal for many children this winter. 
Without aid this could be catastrophic for Bulgaria's 
orphanage children. 

The European Children's Trust, sister charity of The 
Romanian Orphanage Trust, is ready to distribute emergency 
food packs, clothes and fuel to the orphanages in most need. 

Your gift today will save lives and bring hope. 


• £28 coold buy enough emergency food packs to 
feed 20 orphantige children fora week or heat » 
orphanage for 3 days. . : 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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Please send wjuitcver you can to help children 
survive the winter or call 01273 209399 NOW 


I enclose £ to save Bulgarian orphanage children. Cheques to 

The European Children's Trust. Or debit my Access/Vi sa/CAF card 


Card no 


.Expiry date_ 


Signature 

Mr/Mrs/Mis s/Mi_ 
Ad dres s, 


JDate. 


.Postcode 


Telephone no 

Return to: Tanya Barren. (Gib), Bulgaria Emergency 
Appeal. The European Children's Trust, FREEPOST 
ICES 3 S9. 64d Queen Street. LONDON. EC4S 4AR or can 
01273 299399 NOW. Registered Charity No. 803070 
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European 
GiiMrcn’j 
Trust 


Please act NOW - winter is here 



T HE time has come for 
Small weed to fulfil his 
New Year promise to set 
out in plain terms why every- 
one should have heard of the 
mathematician J J Sylvester; 
though in fact not everyone has. 

It is easy to see from the 
literature that Sylvester was a 
very great man. It Is very much 
harder for one with as feeble a 
grasp of maths as Smallweed’s 
to explain why he merits that 
tribute. Sylvester changed the 
study of mathematics irrevoca- 
bly both by his own intuitions 
and theories and by the inspira- 
tion with which he infected 
students and successors. 

He was one of the founding 
fathers (1 hope 1 have got this 
right) of invariant algebra, ■ 
and. though best known for his 
work in pure mathematics, was 
influential in applied mathe- 
matics too. Someone has kindly 


sent me a copy of the newsletter 
of the British Society for the 
History of Mathematics which 
reports the commemoration 
last March, at the Balls Pond 
Road Cemetery London N1 
(where he is buried) and else- 
where, of the 100 th anniversary 
of Sylvester's death. 

From this, I learn that he 
worked on perturbation theory 
determinants! theory (now 
termed spectral theory) and 
the dynamics of couples, which, 
I take It, does not relate to the 
work of groups like Relate. 

He also gave to the language 
a galaxy of new terms, includ- 
ing matrix, graph, nullity, 
covariant invariant, con- 
travariant and catelecticant. 
That reflected his zest for words 
as well as for numbers. In 1870, 
he published a book called The 
Laws Of Verse, an attempt to 
explain, from his own writings 
and those of others, the princi- 
ples of phonetic syzygy. And he 
once wrote an epic poem of 400 
lines, 399 of which rhymed 
with “Rosalind”. 


I 


PROPOSED a fortnight ago 
that Wimbledon FC should 
recruit an entire team of 
football Hugheses. Had the club 
taken my advice straight away 
it could have achieved this 
objective a good deal more 
cheaply than it would do today 
While the value of Michael 
Hughes, whom Wimbledon have 


already, has just been upgraded 
by £1 million in the Times’s Fan- 
tasy Football League, the pur- 
chase price of Hugheses as yet 
unbought has been rising too. 

Bryan Hughes of Birming- 
ham, for example, scored both . 
City goals as they knocked 
Stockport County out of the 
Cup. In Arsenal’s 2-1 defeat of 
Chelsea, two goals were scored 
by Hugheses, one of whom, 
Stephen of Arsenal, has since 
been compared to Pavarotti by 
Melvyn Bragg. And, to top it 
all. Ted Hughes (Old Ovidians) 
has won the Whitbread! Is 
there any stopping these 
people? (I still need a substitute 
goalkeeper though.) 

S OME swear by Keith Flett 
of Mitchley Road, Totten- 
ham and others 
by Walter Cairns of Wilmslow 
Road, Manchester; but what 
makes Smallweed’s day is to 
find a letter in the correspon- 
dence columns signed by Sierra 
Hutton- Wilson of Priory 
Cottage, Eve ic r cc ch. Somerset. 
Somehow, the address com- 
pounds the pleasure which 

comes from the offbeat name. 

Hutton -Wilson has sent let- 
ters to the editor over the years 
on a multiplicity of subjects, 
from the National Lottery to the 
battle of the Somme, the strains 
imposed on Catholic priests by 
the requirement of celibacy the 
effect of traffic humps on the 


generation of road rage, and 
garlic. In the Guardian on Mon- 
day, she ingeniously suggested 
to Tony Blair that Alan Clark 
should replace Robin Cook as 
foreign secretary In the Tunes 
on Wednesday, a further letter 
from Evercreech suggested that 
a trap has been set in the Mid- 
dle East — but whether this was 
an American trap into which 
Saddam had blundered, or the 
other way round, remained 
unclear. Mysteriously, this was 
signed: AMS Hutton -Wilson. 
But I bet it was our Sierra. 

I HAVE a confession to make. 

I can't stand pieces which 
begin with the words: “I 
have a confession to make" , 
especially when the confession 
turns out to be some honk of 
mock modesty At least Michael 
Portillo, who used it the other 
day when reviewing a novel by 
Michael Dobbs, had a real 
confession to make — that, 
although Dobbs, a friend, always 
sent him his books, he didn’t 
get round to reading them. 

But: “I have a confession to 
make. 1 am a friend of Jeremy 
Isaacs” (Stewart Steven, Mail 
on Sunday); on “Today I have 
a confession to make. Although 
I have a job 1 love that pays 
a good salary a mortgage and 
one of those nippy little cars 
you see in TV commercials. I’ve 
never known the correct way to 
take off a coat" (Natalie Clarice 


Daily Mail), have that awftal 
smack of self-advertisement 
which convinces Smallweed 
that any nanny state worth the 
name would ban this practice 
forthwith, if not before. 

W HILE crossing a road 
in Sunderland some 
10 or so years ago, 

I remember being stro de. .. 

Fiat Lux (Stourbridge) 
writes: What is syzygy when 
it’s at home? 

Smallweed omnisciently 
replies: Nowadays, it’s the 
name of a website builder: 
(Pronounced slzzergy by the 
way.) In Sylvester's day, 
however, when they didn't have 
websites, it meant a yoking 
together a union, a conjunction, 
even a copulation; and thus, 
it says here, by extension, “the 
conjunction or opposition of 
heavenly bodies". It can also 
mean a dipody. According to an 
elderly dictionary it was fur- 
ther laid down — by Sylvester 
himself; I am happy to say — 
that “the members of any 
gronp of functions, more than 
two in number; whose nullity is 
Implied in the relation of dou- 
ble contact, must be in sy zy g y”, 
Fiat Lux (Stourbridge) 
writes: What’s a dipody? 

Smallweed sternly ordains: 
That Is quite enough. You’ll be 
asking me next What is 
copulation? Kindly look it up 
for vnniMAir 
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'Qerous business. Susannah Frankel talks to a catwalk star who is sick of its horrors 

ion of destruction 
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ext Tuesday night in 
front of a television 
audience of millions, 
model Emm a Balfour; 
who has worked for 
everyone from Calvin Klein to Ver- 
sace, will announce that she is 
tired of modelling. She is sick, she 
says, of the hypocrisy inherent In 
certain aspects of the fashion 
Industry and of the victimisation 
of young women in particular. 

And that’s not alL In every cat- 
walk show she took part in last 
season (that’s most of them, inci- 
dentally). she says there were sev- 


ers -on they work and party with. 

Equally significantly, these 
women are. before they have even 
set foot on the catwalk, genetic 
wonders — thinner, taller and 


class people in all walks of life, not 
just fashion. 

Dr David Best of the National 
Addiction Centre, who works with 
Designers Against Addiction, a 


era! women whom she knew to be judged purely on the way you look 
ill. as a result of the effects of is odd," Balfour says. "Of course. 




heroin abuse or anorexia, while 
those around them seemed to turn 
a blind eye. 


We’ve heard these stories of are a lot of things that they ask 
drug abuse and eating disorders you to be that you're not" 
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many times before. But rarely has 
someone so central to the fashion 
industry felt compelled to speak 
out about its unpleasant side. 

“I’ve been modelling for so 
long." Balfour says, when we meet 
at her agent’s office in London, 
"and maybe I was just more naive 
before. But this season I found it 
more disturbing than I have done. 
I'm 27 non; and seeing ail these 
young kids going on benders, it 
just didn't seem right; it didn’t 
seem like anyone was looking 
after them." 

In an industry which thrives on 
creating glossy Images and selling 
a glamorous lifestyle, this is 
unusual language. Unusually 
brave, perhaps. So what has 
encouraged her to speak out? She 
says she was compelled by the 
realisation that, although 
rumours abound, nothing is done 
to address the problem of individ- 
ual sufferers. 

"It bugs me that it's been 
rumoured for quite a long time 
that various people are suffering 
from various illnesses or addic- 
tions. but it's all just gossip. All 
these girls are being gossiped 
about but no one ever stands up 
and says, 'Hang on a minute, 
they're dying.' It's just like ‘Oh, so 
and so's been in rehab, 1 and you 
see all these girls working and 
you’re not really sure if they’re 
well again. 

Tm not saying it happens in 
every show but certainly enough 
to make me notice it more than I 
ever have before. You know, it's a 
bunch of kids being thrown into a 
pretty weird world and we all deal 
with It in our own ways. 

“1 t hin k heroin is about being 
part of an elite gang. It makes you 
feel important Maybe if your 
work isn’t going brilliantly you 


more beautiful than the rest of campaign attempting to combat 
us. They are, therefore, if only drug abuse in the fas hion Indus* 

because of their physical appear- try. says that models are indeed at 
ance mtrinsically more vulnera- risk. “These girls are very young 
ble than most. And looks alone and have unusually large ouanti- 
are not enough to ensure success, ties of cash at their disnosal" he 
Models are also required to offer says. “Stimulants are sometimes 
an indefinable something other — used to keep them thin and what 
can it sex appeal, attitude, can happen is they then take 
instinct edge, whatever heroin, if onlv in order to sleep or 

“Anything m which you are calm down. They are also fte- 
judged purely on the way you look quentiy invited to glamorous Par- 
is odd." Balfour says. "Of course, ties where they miet all sortsof 
there are girls who are fantastic people ” 

models and their careers rocket. He goes on to say that models 
But when you’re just pretty there taking heroin may be able to con- 
are a lot of things that they ask tinue working up to a point 
you to be that you're not-" because they can afford drugs that 

Emma Balfour was bom in a are of a higher quality They are 
small town in Australia, which also less likely to enter rehab ilita- 
neans, she says, that she was tion, however, simply because 
allowed to enter into modelling at their socio-economic group is less 
i more gradual, less dangerous often caught and criminal pro- 
than many — Australia is ceedings taken out against them. 
lardJy fashion central. "I started Although problems with drug 
vhen I was 17." she says, "and I abuse in the fashion industry may 
vas really scared. For a long time, for the most part, be swept under 
jeople tried to make me sexy and the carpet, occasionally some- 
hat just wasn’t something 1 could thing happens that draws atten- 
>e. I was very shy and it would tion to the matter This time last 
lave been very easy for me to get year, young fashion photographer 


there are girls who are fantastic 
models and their careers rocket. 
But when you're just pretty there 


Emma Balfour was bom in a 
small town in Australia, which 
means, she says, that she was 
allowed to enter into modelling at 
a more gradual, less dangerous 
pace than many — Australia is 
hardly fashion central. "I started 
when 1 was 17." she says, “and 1 
was really scared. For a long time, 
people tried to make me sexy and 
that just wasn't some thin g 1 could 
be. I was very shy and it would 
have been very easy for me to get I 


can associate with someone else phers and fashion designers — is 






who is doing it; they can look 
after you. But once they get to the 
level where they look like they've 
got Jaundice and are quite obvi- 
ously not well..." 

The image of a young woman 
being heavfry made up to disguise 
signs of serious Illness, then sent 
down a catwalk, is a disturbing 
one. But the fact that drug abuse 
is endemic in the fashion indus- 
try perhaps should not surprise 
us. The twice-y early show circuit, 
in particular; is a strange and 
unnatural world. Young women, 
of school-leaving age, and 
increasingly younger still, are 
thrown into an environment far 


more sophisticated t han they are I lems in fashion and not the music 


Emma Balfour . . . ‘Girls are going to get into trouble. Shit is going to happen 1 
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— from the kinds of clothes they 
are asked to wear to the photogra- 
phers, agents and general hang- 


caught up in things as a way of Davide Sorrenti died of a heroin 
escaping people’s expectations of overdose, which prompted Presl- 
me. That’s why a lot of young girls dent Clinton to denounce “herom 
fall into stuff. chic", a perceived genre of photog- 

“I moved to Sydney ana for the raphy that included the work of 
first two years, I hated it passion- Sorrenti which, he claimed, made 

drug addiction seem “glamorous, 
sexy and cool". 

All -Hvaca Then, at the end of last summer 

w%II UIC9C model Amy Wesson was sued by 

mShIm her then agency. Company Man- 

jjirid die agement, which alleges Wesson 

I- — ■ _ _ missed huge amounts of work due 

DGInQ to a drug problem. Wesson has 

denied all allegations and has 
QOSSIpCvCI since moved to another agency 

m She has, none the less, become 

3DQIIT.. flll t fashion’s (and the media's in gen- 

” eral) favourite scapegoat A feet it 

IIQ one evei" could be argued, that, once a gain, 

deflects attention away from the 

says, ‘Hang * o» •* ■ 

pan SI mimif’iat Balfour is signed to Storm 

** ■nillllKJj Model Management which aisn 

HlOlf^na fhiinnl has Kate Moss on its books and is 

Ult~y n? dying the subject of this week’s BBC 

Inside Story documentary. It is. of 
, , course, a measure of the conG- 

itely because I was so shy But I dence of Storm that Balfour's 
cept on modelling because it paid interviews with the Guardian and 
he rent and I only had to work on television were ever allowed to 
•nee a week. I could afford to go happen. 

>ut to dinner once in a while" Sarah Doukas. Storm’s manag- 

- The fact, that the industry — ing director; blames drug abuse on 
ram the models themselves, to society in general rather than the 
heir agents, stylists, photogra- fashion industry specifically “Of 
hers and fashion designers — is course you have to be realistic — 
eluctant to talk about any drug and these girls are vulnerable. But 
roblems Is predictable. Models if I knew someone was taking 
re a valuable commodity heroin. I’d make every effort to do 
a creased competition between something about iL Throwing 
gencies to find the Next Big them off the books is the last thing 
hing means that it pays to keep Td do." 

ae young women on their books Balfour agrees that heroin 
appy. Most big-name agencies, in abuse and anorexia are problems 
lis country in particular; will by that are far from unique to the 
11 accounts protect their “girls", fashion industry. But sbe doesn’t 
ut others, especially in America believe that this should be used as 
here the f i nan c i al stakes are the an excuse to shirk responsibility 
ighest in the world, are less “Girls are going to get into trou- 
kelyto. ble. Shit is going to happen. It’s 

Then there’ s th e fact that the all about being honest and a bit 
ishion industry, not entirely more realistic about the situa- 
nreasonably feels victimised, tion. Everyone’s tailring about it. 
Thy draw attention to drug prob- Now we have to address it some- 
ms in fashion and not the music how." 


All these 
girls are 
being 
gossiped 
about, but 
no one ever 
says, ‘Hang 
on a minute, 
they’re dying’ 


ately because I was so shy But I 
kept on modelling because it paid 
the rent and 1 only had to work 
once a week. I could afford to go 
out to dinner once In a while" 

. The (act. that the industry — 
from the models themselves, to 
their agents, stylists, photogra- 


reluctant to talk about any drug 
problems is predictable. Models 
are . a valuable commodity 
Increased competition between 
agencies to find the Next Big 
Thing m eans that it pays to keep 
the young women on their books 
happy. Most big-name agencies, in 
this country in particular will by 
all accounts protect their "girls". 
But others, especially in America 
where the financial stakes are the 
highest in the world, are less 
likely to. 

Then there’s the feet that the 
fashion industry, not entirely 
unreasonably feels victimised. 
Why draw attention to drug prob- 


ind ustry — or Hollywood for that 
matter? Drug abuse is, after all, 
on the Increase in young, middle- 


inside Story; Dazzled is on BBC1 at 
9.30 pm on Tuesday. 


‘Smith’s line has always been one of jam tomorrow’ 


Michael Billington explains why 
the arts world is deeply despondent 
over Labour’s broken promises 


ILLUSTRATXM: STEVE CAPLIN 


W hat on earth is going on? 
Is Labour, the histone 
allv of the arts, turning 
into their deadliest enemy? Each 
week, each day even, seems to 
bring news of fresh crises and 

di ?he e underfUnded, admission- 
charging V&A reports plummet- 
ing attendances. The Bowt« 
Museum in Durham teftsof 
selling off us masterpieces- • rue 
HSyear-old Halle Orch^trajs 

ment. Greenwich Tb^fre a 

pre^mpti^^egXS 
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■ short months, can 
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minister in jj, Treasury 

tioned a huge leap 

funding: the i^ultvrasaj^ 
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tres. Even to the austere 

Callaghan years to 

1979, Arts Council funding 


increased by 20 per cent After 
18 years of Tbry Indifference, if 
not downright hostility to the 
arts, it was assumed that things 
would be better under Labour: 
the shock comes from the numb- 
ing realisation that they are not 
If anything, they are actually 
getting worse. 

Allied to this is the Labour 
Government’s incomprehensible 
attitude to public funding. The 
blnnt truth is that the current 
crisis in the arts is far from 
being entirely their fault it has 
been building over a long time. 

In 1992-93, government support 
for the Arts Council stood at 
£185 million: for 1998-99 the fig- 
ure stands at £lB4m. According 
to tbeFinancial limes, even to 
■m pi-nfain the grant, in real 
terms, at the level of seven years 
ago would require a subsidy of 

£ 2 12 m- 

No one expected Labour to 
repafr the injustice of the years 
overnight But even a symbolic 
gesture would have been wel- 
comed. What people cannot 
stomach is that even the pnny 
investment we make in th e arts, i 
which puts us well down the 
European league table, has been 
cut bade still further As Sir 

peter Ball angrily asked at the 
South Bank Show Awards. 

“Why? K saves tuppence." • 

The feeling I encounter every- 
where is that Labour stifldoes- 
n*t get it: that it hasn’t grasped 
that the crisis in the arts is hap- 
pening now and that solutions 

can no longer be postponed. 

Chris Smith apparently told 
Peter Hall, after their last abra- 
sive TV encounter; “ Just be 
patient Have faith." And 



Smith’s Une all along has been 
one of jam tomorrow. Wait for 
the policy review into arts fund- 
ing. Wait fbr the National 
Lottery BOX, which will shift 
resources from buildings to peo- 
ple. Walt fbr NESTA (a National 
Endowment for Science, 
Technology and the Arts) which 
will fund new initiatives. But it’s 
a bit like waiting fbr Godot: an 
attrttional process endlessly 
based on hope deferred. And 
even iL miraculously Chris 
Smith’s Godot does arrive in the 
shape of new money for the arts, 
who knows how many more the- 
atres, orchestras, opera compa- 
nies. museums and galleries will 
in the interim have gone under? 

As Stephen Blackpool says in 
Dickens's Hard Times. “Tis a 
muddle.” We vaguely want the 
arts: we just seem to resent pay- 
ing for them. The problem is 
exacerbated by the Lottery 
which gives the public the illu- 
sion the arts are swimming to 
money To date, 1,790 Lottery 
Capital Awards have been made > 
totalling £8 65m: another 1,351 
applications are in the pipeline 
for more than £743m of Lottery 
money Yet, all the time, revenue 
funding to arts organisations is 
being cut. But what one leading 
arts figure called “the curse of 
the Lottery" operates to other 
less obvious, ways too. Once 
you’ve got a Lottery grant you 
have to raise matching private 
funding. The Royal Court 
Theatre is typical of dozens of 
cases up and down the country 
in that it is finding it difficult to 
raise the requisite funds and 
risks both not being able to 
move toto its new premises on 
time and also, in the process, 
losing its temporary West End 
homes. 

People to the arts are not 
fools; nor are they as sometimes 
depicted whtogeing, selfish or 
financially irresponsible. They 
know that the Labour 


Government feces many other 
urgent priorities including bet- 
ter health and education provi- 
sion- What they find hard to 
accept is the yawning golf 
between reality and rhetoric. 

A year ago they applauded 
loudly when they heard the fol- 
lowing: “You can tell societies 
that are vibrant and energetic 
and have got something to tell 
their people by looking at the 
arts and culture. The arts 
should not be an add-on on page 
24 of the manifesto but some- 
thing that is central to a decent 
country” That was Tony Blair 
speaking at the South Bank 
Show Awards early in 1997. A 
year later the same audience 
was confronted by a very diff er, 
ent reality: museum char ges 
under consideration, the slim- 
ming down of the music cur- 
riculum in primary schools, cats 
to the Arts Council grant, the 
closure of Liverpool Playhouse 
and Greenwich Theatre. 

In the end, it all comes down 
to what sort of society we want. 
In a Thatcherlte free- market 
society the box-office is the ulti- 
mate arbiter of taste: for from 
widening choice, it actually 
narrows it down! But if we 
want to live in a country that 
provides art that Is affordable, 
accessible, that combines the 
best of the past with present- 
day innovation, then we have to 
accept that the state, or the 
local authority, has a responsi- 
bility to pay for it It Is not a 
question of elitism: it is a mat- 
ter of maki ng the best of the 
present and the past available 
to everyone. As Matthew 
Arnold said, "the men of cul- 
ture are the true apostles of 
equality.” 

If the arts world at the 
moment is filled with disillusion 
and despair, it is because the 
Labour Party elected with such 
high hopes, has foiled to grasp 
that simple truth. 
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arts 

This 

book 

wrecks 

lives. 
Just 
ask that 
poor 
Mister 


Kubrick 


But why did the director ban his own 
film of A Clockwork Orange? And 
why, 24 years later, does it still haunt 
him? Jonathan Jones reports 


It was dark, my brothers, when we 
came to the house of this film direc- 
tor veck called Stanley Kubrick. 

We crept in and found this starry 
bearded veck typing away. "1 What is 
this, then? Is it a film what you are 
writing? Eyes Wide Shut? That 's a 
fair gloopy title. "I started to razrez 
the pages and scatter bits over the 
floor. My droogs grabbed Stanley by 
the rookers. I hit him and he went 
boo hoo hoo and his rot dripped 
plenty qf theoldredkrowy Then l 
got a length of chain and began to 
swing it beautiful in the glazzles 
and they bled real horrorshow . . . 

At this point Home Counties house- 
holder Stanley Kubrick wokes up. 

S tanley Kubrick’s att- 
empt to edit A Clock- 
work Orange out of 
his life has failed. It's 
24 years since he 
decided to suppress 
the film in this country, yet his 
story of a murderous young thug 
who enjoys nothing better than a 
bit of ultraviolence until the state 
re-educates him though aversion 
therapy remains the director's 
most talked-about film. On his 
death bed. Kubrick may find him- 
self crying out, “I die! But that 
bastard Alex will live for even” 

Yet Alex is not just Stanley 
Kubrick’s creation. The cult of A 
Clockwork Orange represents the 
revenge of author over auteun 
And it will be rubbed In this Satur- 
day when Radio 4 broadcasts 
Anthony Burgess's own dramati- 
sation of bis novel. 

The story of A Clockwork 
Orange has often been told as the 


triumph of film over fiction. 
Burgess resented having to appear 
on chat shows to defend the film 
while Kubrick “pared his nails" in 
the knowledge that “his achieve- 
ment swallowed mine whole". But 
Kubrick had no idea how to control 
Burgess’s wayward adolescent He 
expected people to be shocked and 
disturbed by Alex DeLarge, his 
bowler-hatted, codpiece- wearing, 
white-costumed anti-hero Alex 
DeLarge; instead they were 
weirdly exhilarated- Alex's charm- 
ing, evil voice was Burgess’s poi- 
soned gift to Kubrick. 

“Stanley was shocked by the 
reaction to the film.'* sa; 
Kubrick's friend the film critic 
Alexander Walker. “He had a gen- 
uine apprehension that unbal- 
anced people might take action 
a gains t him perso nally " 

Kubrick and Burgess could not 
have been more opposed as artists. 
Kubrick has completed three films 
in the 26 years since A Clockwork 
Orange. He avoids public state- 
ments. Burgess was an unruly 
writer who admitted he found 
revising books boring. He would 
always be abandoning them to 
compose a symphony; learn a lan- 
guage or write in The Observer 
After speaking up for Kubrick in 
1972. Burgess suspected he was 
being used “to glorify an invisible 
deity”. Kubrick’s reticence 
enhances his Charisma- Burgess's 
garruloosness led him to accept 
an invitation to talk about A 
Clockwork Orange on a disastrous 
radio programme hosted by 

Jimmy Savile. 

To read Burgess's novel, written 



in 1962, is to savour the richest, 
most ambiguous voice in postwar 
British fiction- “You are seduced by 
Alex's voice," says Alison Hindell, 
director of tonight’s radio play 
“You are seduced into liking him." 

Burgess gives Alex, a 15-year-old 
rapist and murderec an acute 
sense of beauty and the language 
in which to express it When Alex 
talks about slashing someone with 
a knife and in the same paragraph 
pays attention to “the stars stab- 
bing away as it might be knives 
anxious to join in the dratsing", we 
share his excited sense that nature 
itself is urging him to malm and 
kill- Alex uses bolshy horrorshow 
words to aestheticise his violence. 
The words he loves are thick, vis- 
ceral lumps of sound — groodies 
for breasts, tolchocMng for hitting, 
yarhles for testicles — good for 
talking about bodies but bad at 
making bodies sound human. 

Burgess gave Alex his own lan- 
guage — Nadsat a nonsensical 
mixture of Russian, the King 
James Bible and babytalk. His 
rough word-play suggests the 
speech of the young Capulets and 
Montagues in Borneo And Juliet 
When Alex encounters victims 
who don’t speak his language, 
their standard modern English 
sounds impoverished compared 
with his bravura spieL “How dare 
you enter my house without per- 
mission!" protests the writer 
whose wife he rapes. “Never feat" 
replies Alex. “If fear thou hast in 
thy heart O brother: banish it 
forthwith." 

A Clockwork Orange was one 
battle in Stanley Kubrick’s war 



Anthony Burgess’s novel 
, is an ecstatic escape 
from censorship, a 
lusty desecration of 
everything the author 
(left) believed in. 
Kubrick (right) 
couldn’t handle it 
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Dance music needs big business like a hole in the head, says Paul Shurey 


More cash, less dash 


PROVOCATIONS 


A $ we approach the 10th 

anniversary of the first acid 
house/rave “summer of 
love", the culture it spawned shows 
nosign of running outof steam. 
Despite having grown into a multi- 
mill ion-pound industry despite 
dominating the national charts and 
being featured in adverts for any- 
thing horn building societies to soft 


drinks, d«nr*> music baa retained 
its energy and credibility. And, 
unlikeanypreviousmusictrend.it 
has resisted being swallowed up by 
big business. Why? 

Mainstream music was reluctant 
to embrace the rave explosion, in 
part because of the media's hysteri- 
cal reaction to Ecstasy and an 
inability to appreciate the new 
machine - made sounds. The result 
was that a self-sufficient dance 
music industry evolved indepen- 


dently from the establishment 
Dance culture adopted features 
from virtually every previous youth 
cult (the anti-authoritarianism of 
early rock’n'roll, the idealism of 
flower power the hedonism of the 
mods), and particularly the DIY 
ethic of punk (with a difference — 
the new home-computer technology 
used to main dance music made 
costly studio time unnecessary). 

The big five record co mpanies 
have struggled to sell dance music. 


conditioned as they are to market- 
ing music in one way: on the rock 
and pop star conveyor belt With a 
tew notable exceptions, thosepro- 
ducing dance music have been 
reluctant to play this game, staying 
true to the egalitarian, anti-person- 
ality ethos of the rave. Significantly 
current UK album chart-toppers 
The Propellerheads have chosen to 
remain with the indie label Wall of 
Sound rather than be seduced by 
the majors. 

Where the dance music industry 
has worked with corporate opera- 
tors, it has been through necessity 
rather than a desire to be part of the 
traditional entertainment business. 


Laws Introduced to curb warehouse 
and outdoor dance parties (particu- 
larly the Cri minal Justice Act) 
forced rave promoters either to take 
their events into mainstream night- 
clubs or join with traditional festi- 
val organisers like the Mean Fiddler 
Organisation to obtain the licences 
needed for all-night outdoor events 
such as Tribal Gathering. 

Through the nineties, dub own- 
ers and rock promoters have 
become increasingly dependent on 
established dance party organisa- 
tions to fill their nightclubs. Many 
mainstream dub owners, imagin- 
ing they had identified the formula 
to fill their establishment, have 
attempted to ditch the dance organi- 
sation promoting a weekly ni ght. 


only to see their takings shrink to 
zero. This demonstrates another 
important feature of dance culture 
— the sophistication and brand 
awareness of its audience: 

Essential to any successful club 
night is a respect and credibffitv 
earned over years — a commoditv 
that money cannot buy 

In addition, the fluid nature of 
dance culture has meant that any- 
one seeking to make a regular profit 
from it must have a gen uine pas- 
sion, or they will quickly find them, 
foundering, with their finger 
nghtvears away from the pulse The 
dance audience is from the easilv- 
t»red post-TV generation, and 
those who work In dance music 
must avoid complacency at all costs. 


The book that launched a •" V T 
thousand headlines . . . Burgesses ■- 
1 962 noveL Below left, anti- 
hero Ales and his s ide kicks : ' 
dish out a little nliraviolenc* 

In Kubrick’s film- Alex was 
played by Malcolm McDowell, - 
below right 


with the novel He’s - filmed 
Nabokov’s Lolita and Thackeray's 
Barry Lyndon, locked in conflict 
with the Western Individualism ; . 
the novel stands foe, In Alex, he 
met his match. Alex is a perfect « 
fictional character; tike Humbert 
Humbert in Lolita, because his 
subjectivity is so absolutely • ^ 
embodied in the perverse ten-. - 
of the novel. But while - ' 
Kubrick was able to dis cipline 
Humbert into his own narrative ‘ ‘ 

structure, Alex slipped the net \ 

Kubrick is a moral fabulist and i. : 
his films are hallucinatory revela- xh. 
tions of good and. evil He t ran s- - .*$ 
formed Lolita from a decadent.. 
literary confection to a sardonic 
study of the abuse of power He : u 
wanted to make A Clockwork . 
Orange a savage satire on the aes- 
thetic isation of violence. Anthony 
Burgess, too. regarded himself as . 
a moral man, and specifically a 
Chris tian man. But in writing A - 
Clockwork Orange he abandoned - 
his Catholicism In linguistic play - 
A Clockwork Orange is an ecstatic 
escape fro m censorship, a lusty 
desecration of everything Burgess - 
believed in. Given a Bible to read 
in prison, Alex imagines crucify- 
ing Christ, relishing the prospect 
of “helping in and even taking . tJi 
charge of the tolchocking and the . 
n ailing in. being dressed in a like “ 
toga that was the heighth [sic] of 
Roman fashion." : - - 


f:; 


T he moral panic that 
convulsed Britain in 
1972 was as much 
about Burgess’s words 
as Kubrick's images. 
"Clockwork Orange 
Gang Attacked My Wife;" 
screamed the Evening Standard. It 
was the surreal language that 
caught the eye. Anthony Burgess 
dubiously claimed he took the title 
from a Cockney phrase, “as queer 
as a clockwork orange". The title 
is explained as an image of brain- 
washing. Yet Alex, with the lnar- 
tic ulated body of a wind-up toy — 
rookers for hands and arms, nogas 
for legs and feet — is as queer as a 
clockwork orange from the start 
Were Kubrick to relent and 
allow Warner Brothers to re- 
release A Clockwork Orange 
tomorrow the madness that 
gripped Britain in 1972 would 
burst out all over again. “It would 
probably be worse.” says Alexan- 
der Walker “I doubt the film could 
rely on its previous certificate." 
That of course, was X, the equiva- 
lent of today’s 18. 

To JG Ballard, who watched In 
disbelief as David Cronenberg's 
film of his novel Crash was 
attacked by the Daily Mail and 
banned in the West End, Britain in 
the nineties is a more authoritar- 
ian place than ever “We’re in a 
time when people need to identity 
hew vices that they can attack 
with moral fervour,” he says. He 
recalls how Cronenberg compared 
coming here to "arriving on a very 
small strange planet where people 
rush to judgment about things 
they haven't seen”. Ballard is wait- 
ing for a New Labour bit squad to 
arrive at his front door to re-edu- 
cate him. “Heaven knows what 
these prissy, preachy people who 
rule us have got up their sleeves." 

Kubrick's suppression of one of 
his own films In the country he 
m a ke s his home has become part 
of his oeuvre, an act of will as 
impressive as 2001 and as scary as 
The Shining. The most frighten- 
ing image In The Shining is proba- 
bly the manuscript novel 
consisting of nothing but the sen- 
tence "All work and no play makas 
Jack a dull boy" repeated thou- 
sands of times. Kubrick’s suppres- 
sion of a Clockwork Orange is a 
si mi l ar breakdown of communi- 
cation. The director is actin g out 
the kind of systems failure that 
recurs in his films 
The ban was not even discov- 
ered until 1979. when, as John Bax- 
ter relates In his biography 
Stanley Kubrick, his cameraman 
John Alcott requested a copy for a 
talk at the National Film Theatre. 
Kubrick’s response — “John. I 
know what you want, and I'm 

sorry I can’t let you have it” 

sounds like the voice of HAL, the 
spaceship's computer in 2001, 
going mad. 

A Clockwork Orange is all the 
more fascinating for being taboo, 
ail the more seductive for being a 
sacret- It’s tempting to see 
Kubrick’s suppression of his film 
as a strategy to enhance its glam- 
oun but that doesn’t seem to be the 
case. Kubrick was genuinely 
frightened of the character he 
called Alex Burgess. A Clockwork 
? raiI Sl reraains Burgess’s Ode To 
There was a huge note of 
optimism to the young thugs," JG 
Ballard told me. “They were hav- 
ing a good time." This wasn't what 
Kubrick intended at all. 

A Clockwork Orange win be broadcast 
at 10.15pm tonight on Racfio 4. 

The book is published by Penguin, 
pnce£5.99. 


Dance culture is a veteran of 
many battles with gangsters, 
authorities, the musical establlsh- 
ment corporate raiders and a hos- 
tile media. This adversity has 
created a will to retain the ethics 
and integrity erf dance c ulture 's 
^ny days and steeled it for the bat- 
tles ahead as a new generation of 
entrepreneurs take over Having 
proved its strength over a decade, 
fherevolutlon will continue, and 
“tesorabiy overwhelm the redun- 
dant a n i m al that is rock’n'rolL 
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PaujShuray isdlrector of Universe, the 
creator ofTrtba} Gathering, which is 
engaged in a ctxfftfcwtttewah- 


own ® f 5Wp of the nameL 
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Racing 
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J ,9 ®hanc£ 
fp r Slrand in 

Tote Hurdle 


Tony Paley expects 
Rpe J s five-horse 
^HC^ownraidto 

pay off with favourite 

M artin pip e * ift 

^6 no Sc« 
by runmng five of 

Tot® BootaL^ 

Hurdle at^K n I S?'“P 

sg™.«-*ai3 

™» “naistent nine-year 

finish oToffce 
firsf two last season and won 
the ultra -competitive co«!i 
Ciy at the Chelte nham Festi 

]Sl^n^ a ^ atic s S^omi^o 

^J? 51 up ae hm to 

snatch victory dose home. 

Mistinguett, Outset and 
look certain to 
rasure a strong pace which 
will suit Big strand, who 
looked a shade unlucky first 
timeout this term when twS 1 
to Three Farthings at Kemp- 
gn last mouth. Pipe says Big 
Strand takes time to reach his 
peak each season so the selec- 
tion seems sure to have come 
on for that run. 

Pipe's Harbour Island has 
been supported at fancy 
prices this week and should 
improve now the blinkers are 
bapk on. while Whip Hand, 
stepped up significantly in 
tnp, is an interesting runner 
for Jimmy FitzGerald, who 
has won this race three times 
However, the Malton train- 
er’s runners are not firing at 
present and Jenny Pi tman ^ 
Princefid, who ran well when 
second to Splendid Ttayne at 
Warwick three weeks ago, 
rates a greater danger, but he 


*»eShi£ „ ifo'T&h ,pwd 

appearance seasonal 

w retetadt5£ non , h “ had a 

son with so far rhis sea- 
team, but tijf « VmJS ' plafiued 

■»g^£r«?2 

and Shadow i. 'L* tu f nin e 

rCte r ” ij,K “- 

J'm Supposin has yet to 

dieted m* c bampion Hur- , 
I forr ? ° r *as-t season, while 
the unbeaten MareUo races 
her slllest test dale 

hir^f. ma> ' prove short of 

Lucia Forte 0.45) is ex- 
SfJS l °P wei^tTn 

the Ladbroke Handicap Hur- 
at . Uttoxeter. She had 
plenty in hand when beating 
Beaumont by nine lengths at 
Huntingdon last month and a 
sib rise should not be enough 
to stop her in a race that is 
not as competitive as the 
number of runners might 
suggest 

Paul NichoUs has been very 
successful with former point- 
to- pointers and Calling Wild 
(2.50), who has beaten last 
season's Horse and Hound 
Champion Novice Chase win- 
ner, Earthmover, in a point- 
to-point, may have been let in 
on a very lenient mark for the 
Stanley Racing Novice Handi- 
cap Chase. 



SPORTS NEWS 19 


Former 
trainer 
banned 
six years 


Kan Oliver 


A lbert Davison, a for- 
mer racehorse trainer, 
and John Fretwell, an 
owner, were yesterday 
banned from all licensed rac- 
ing premises for sis years by 
the Jockey Club, while Mon- 
ica Long, also a former 
trainer, was declared a dis- 
qualified person for two 
years. 

A Disciplinary Committee, 
hearing at Portman Square 
relating to the ru nning of Will 

1 Fly. a gelding formerly 
trained by Kim Bailey, 
resulted in the punishments 
and brought to an end a saga 
that began over three years 
ago. 

Will I Fly landed a claimin g 
hurdle at Leicester in Novem- 
ber 1994, saddled by Arm 
Jermy, after a four vear ab- 
sence from the track, but the 
gelding subsequently 
returned a positive post-race 
test to the banned substance 
Procaine. 

The Jockey Club inquiry 
into the test resulted in a £300 
fine for Mrs Jermy — but a 
subsequent Jockey Club in- 
vestigation into the career of 
Will I Fly unearthed irregu- 
larities relating to the horse's 
ownership and registration. 

The Disciplinary Commit- 
tee, chaired by Christopher 
Hodgson, heard evidence 
from Davison and Mrs Long, 
Zoe Green and Mrs Jenny, 
and jockey Dean Gallagher, 
who rode Will 1 Fly ‘at 
Leicester. 

Davison was found in 
breach of the rule concerning 
giving information to a 
Jockey Club investigation of- 
ficer, while Fretwell and Mrs 
Long were found guilty of 
breaking rule 220 (viii). 


Brandy chaser . . . Dorans Pride who is expected to return to top form in tomorrow’s Hennessy Gognac Gold Cup photograph; sieve davies 

Dorans Pride can answer the call in Hennessy 


Tony Palsy 

D orans pride, who 

readily beat See More 
Business twice last 
season, should be back 
challenging that horse for 
Cheltenham Gold Cnp 
favouritism if he restores 
his tarnished reputation 
with a convincing win in 
tomorrow’s Hennessy Co- 
gnac Gold Cup at Leopard- 


stown. Michael Ho origan’s 
chaser finished last of five 
behind Manhattan Castle at 
Naas last month, but had 
previously lost only one 
race over fences when third 
to Mr Mulligan on unsuit- 
ably firmlsh ground at 
Cheltenham In last year’s . 
Gold Cup. 

The trainer says he is at a 
loss to explain Dorans 
Pride's Naas display, but 
the racecourse vet found 


the animal in “respiratory 
distress’’ after the race. 
Whatever the cause of his 
problems the combination 
of giving over two stone 
away to his four rivals in 
heavy ground, and being 
asked to race soon after a 
training setback over a trip 
short of his best, makes it 
well worthwhile overlook- 
ing that poor show. 

Dorans Pride had prevl- | 
ously proved -himself as ; 


good as ever with three 
straight victories this sea- 
son. including an impres- 
sive one at Listowel in 
September when be beat 
tomorrow’s main rival. Im- 
perial Call, by nine lenghts. 

The runner-up may get 
closer this time as he 
looked short of peak fitness 
at Listowel. but he subse- 
quently finished very tired 
when beating Merry Gale 
next time ont at Leopard- 


stown over Christmas, and 
he has yet to recapture his 
Cheltenham Gold Cap-win- 
ning form of two seasons 
ago. Merry Gale has well 
documented breathing 
problems and the three- 
mile trip in softish ground 
will be far from ideaL 
‘ Anabatic may prove best 
of the outsiders but Dorans 
Pride (3.40) is expected to 
get his season back on 
track. 


Sandown Jackpot programme 


II Uttoxeter runners and riders 


TUHYP/ttET 

\Za Sir Taint SkTtfnt 

1.55 Kg Matt Storm Allirt 

2.30 Shadow Loader Shadow !»«»% • 

3.06 ChWsSong Chefs Song 

3.35 Cool Dawn Coot Dam 

4.10 Big Strand Big Strand 

4.40 CoknrCodo Odor Coda 

Testing. Oght-nanded era* of ImSf wflh 220yds uptill nn4a 

Gata$ Goad, good to firm In ptaoes. * Denotes bflntare 

Lang distance trawlers: Maralo £30) Mrs M fievetey. Dovebnd. 261 mites. 

Seven day winners: 3.05 Jack Doyle; 4.10 MtetoguetL 

Bfinkarad first feme 4.40 Colour Cods. Vmared: None. 


top rani 


«0 MOO-H Safer (<3)U Pipe &-1D-rl I A Thornton* - 

011 3446-3 p) U naromtml IMD-B Hr C Bmar at a 

BU 2-2300 fWDoMMnHaAPartB 6-30-7 0 Upton — 

613 022-20 Ron** Pin flap) UFVM8-1D-7 J Ena 78 

614 11166-5 B M WabfelWHPWB-10-3 C M* 71 

Mto* 3-1 Bg Stand. 6-1 ftrada Friendship, 7-1 Hstmr btand. B-l IHnguA Who dm 10-1 Unrtdi 
Onset ifi-IDfedn. 

IMS CUBE - Httawli: Led S* to EH. fed 3 a*, beet Bnw» 15 a Ofenhan 2m 51 Mh. M-St Dmydac 
Uad cfl noai m d 6 UM Hito Doita a KenfU 3m hop hde. Sit. Nwtt Easy ctaca Wwi tx bo. 2nd of 
18. ZSM«wS|*niHTWe.a Kmwkan « heap Into. Hw Mwdi te Mwatam. Uhofza S Wtodtofe 



TONY PALEY 

top rani 

1.15 

CmsysvUe 

MreartfePafii 

IAS 

Luda Forte (nap) 

LuctoFOrU 

Z20 

Hn Of Praise 

Nahthen Lad 

t.sa 

CaBng WM (nb) 

CafegWOd 

12S 

Strong T* 

Strang Tel (nag) 

3.55 

Seymore jwW 

SewnotwarHt 

4JD 

PandyMm 

Real Estate 




4 EEEUABR1DGEHAHDIGAP CHASE 

I iVv2m £7,295 (4 declared) 



Lafl-handsd owl tack or ixm wtth 170yds rui-h. Easy bonds and only a few wUadonc. 
Going: Good n soft, good in pbces. * Denotes bMrars. 

Long ifistancs irawfers. Mne 0 Three (1.45) A Hobbs, Down, 231 nfles. 

Seven day winners: None. 

BMmd or fe ared first ihne: None. 

Rguss in brackets after horse's name denote days since Iasi ruling. F, Flat 


Trainer watch 


43MF teg Hsnmm mNenfeiO- M 1 

tit-335 Stona mu t«31 |5)P fefew i4-u-i3 

3-?t 45 iwmdfnjieigifcavimwB 

D-JfflP Ok to Rhfcy (6S)|D) D feflhh 

: 7-4 Sam Ahn. 2-1 uowd. 1 1-4 gg IML 13-2 Ob So Itohy 


I * _BB Honan m toeifkfhitwtorm—wlrahwrlpfe— Ufftott 345 Baaabcrcuqn Bey TBancnioD 

.■ ”*"*1 tore OBrtov 

" 5 SwfeamiiSuew>nk<il4-i.P»iiBni to Man KnQto. FWrBay.P Hams BP j Hotte ftw hettas. R 

— mw) w MannmtoJSMoom:2aiDefiiB«DB)«.AStoifeBWaHhnW. 

Ulkniaar I.15 Parehondy, G Bddng to J U0B: 156 9nrtay Cop. M Csmadw to Mss J Camacho: 4 X 
Monks UphM.BMestanuC Edom 

SMfeMcta|:4 OOTancR W.atoCSianilBUoMniCGMar. 43SMr Jato, jCtBAgntoHfeses. 
I Wurtw ii Wto i i. 8.3Qjanara. IdgiarProJPeorca: g DOOwhava Tlraar. R Shrpaan u Ms S Mui: 8 30 
Hdpe Cenonra. D sna* u D Wnde 





I Lingfield all-weather card 




Figures In brackets altar horse's namai denote days since last outing. J. jumps. 

4 yl/bHaBi MONNES MAIDEN STAKES 3Y0 

I ■■TWim2f £3.501 (6dedarwft 


20 4-241 GOmmiCJN Utmoden 5-fl S Mfeerth S3 

%Q 03-111 fcfeJ21)TOJ31tareM-_._ P P mxprtt Q) »9B 

4H) OOB4& ArcJicSM (HU Oanon 9-6 P Cta»7 ft 14 

SR 0004-0 Osfei(37) SDw 9-t « R*aa M 

«W 000- RanMaFanwinifeDUxlerS-TI tMs* — 

6-4 Hkata. 5-2 Unogagua. 11-2 Bda. 13-2 FnW* Ferrari. 7-1 mtc 5w. 12-1 Cento. 


3 4k E GEORGETTE HEYH1 CLAIMING UMITED STAKES 3Y0 
■ I %P7f£2^ll (5 declared) 

ini 300-n ■aMtoatoanmcnJ Hshertao 9-1 — .TSddalQ SB 

2M D06-11 ra*Fnnc(1feSC'SBic6-11 DMMos(7)*n 

3fi 41444 SSm MarfhiaqK Bane B-9 D ton wy W 81 

4& 33004) Dawr Sari (IfePUAti 6-2 J Offeo* — 

50 360-32 MBs Skja |4] T Naughton B-2 A RcCsSq (5) T9 

Batene 11-8 Fas Franc n-4 Maans Euaness. 4-1 Skn Mi. 6-1 Dow Sato. 7-i lies Sje 


O cn STANLEY RACfNG NOVICE HANDICAP CHASE 

mivv2in 51 £5.591 (10 declared) 


t#V2m 51 £5.591 (10 declared) 

135214 Haaa an j te pa «M) P Dalian 6-11-10 _ 
21/21 Ctofe Hd (1 if PNahcfe 9-11-7 


2 21/2-1 Ctotagt(ldp9|PI6Mh9-11-7 T J Morphy •» 

3 PW11 Creaaww (to O) J Kho6*TUfl J WWr m 

4 POffe? smtobFriHdhm mtoosmb 10-11-6 >Dfe « 

s ff/320 — ddhMO»OTPfebse-M-5 Mr l undo* pj 84 

6 66W5 tbadyfey (77) JQd 3-10-1! 6 few » 76 

7 -10240 MafeWiW|n))BHItoJPtom7-10-a D lm fe 72 

I 40-453 SpaadwaPrtawOTNTwstooTWesB-ltW W m*t*m 84 

9 145230 Lord Mn»i /r7) 0 Uewefcn 8-10-2 6 Pawl 72 

10 -WHS Vhaflwfc) (fesofea 10-10-0 w o HcFfe P) — 

Mfep 2-1 Cafe lWg-2SMiKhFrWd. 5-1 Capaoaray. 13-2 fenarott. 7-H MMO. Bosses BfelO-T 
StaadwOPifcw 


— a jwp n 

T J»Hfe#B0 

JCWBV M 

A OWhto 84 

s 

VMta 84 

8 feral 72 


mj 


a ; i ,1 , I • ; si 1 1 1 < I hi; J : 1 > 1 


3 ^LE EVELYN ANTHONY HANOIGAP 

■"Tw lm £3,404 (6 declared) 


ffi 232-22 Aponte (11) M OWn 9-0 AWktoal 

20 MSH FatotoinMaPwcrO-O C lato WB * 

S3' 03245- iKTogto jion M Chnun 9-0 A Hwfe 

4M 04 Mts Rnfiaa H8 II JohnsBk 0-0 Bare fet w ai 

SB 68 Skl»*WHPi«lasB9-0 ■ *8sm 

SOI .2 EwyWrt»(1fltBf)6LI*m8-9 Cafe Itort 

Wtoy M Namgto. £M Anfea 5-1 Easy All. 11-2 Mm Mm 9-1 SW-A 12-1 Ftotaabag. 


61-142 PtwFtotam 
0-1411 Uoafearn 
5-2162 BrrtttwCBII 
KHW1 nwferdl) 
2i26» uinnj 


fenujahan 4-10-0 Daw lldCam 81 

cite 4-6-11 ... a tefedaw m a 

illhnra 6-9-3 Cafe UortetoSO 

fibfei 5-8-11 — AHcflwa* M 

04-8-10 D Rarboa — 


11136- BaOtowfe Boy fnOKBjDOWai 4-8-8 6 BMdara8 td 

: 13-8 Unfei, 6-4 n» Fa PnriL 4-1 BaitacB. 5-1 BbaFVai- 12-1 Baewafei fe. 16-1 KML 


A AA DOROTHY L SAYHIS HANDICAP 

U7f £2.885 18 declared) 


6 Btadtav K 

ttOMftal (7) — 

TJMtoffay 79 


7T £2.885 18 declared) 
Wtfetor pj tea ura Lfe 




ur.yiirTMT 


381-11 WtfeWr 
4-3643 SduarHdg 
002-ID hWfe 


UrsLatta 6-10-0 SWMMh* a 

BJft*Ssai 6-9-13 ■ StudMoe (7) K 

IN CmaeB4-e-J r VlywSSO 


WJUi 


m 


40 032221 Cafe Afey JacfeW) (EQ) P feteg 4^KJ BbS a 

IS S&>5 fen8»(7g.tC)Wtor4VlO.J: I Msa ® 

60 2 00-03 Anww (t8J M Lnnwto 6-7-13 . — k DA a 68 

IB S® 5 

« ■•fife'. 3-' SdawNfe 7-2 Mr Paadse, 7-1 te* Afei Jack 6-1 Dajreto. tso W*.'l2-i 

wiua 1&-1 ftr Sa m. 


COURSE SPHUAUSTS 

Julep IN An * Into Si I T rartn in Ruu 


3m 110yds £3.980(1 a declared) 

I»1 SawgTNffrfMklSnw r-. W 

21^ BawMjnqfilDBudiel 12-10-12 “, D jiJ£?S n 

■fenln PtoatoiJ Ifens 6-10-12 ASH* Z 

OODffS aFtoafeatopaGnciwris 7-10-12 * p™ n 

05&R) Pat»l«(17pKa(>eitnn 8-10-12 -- S .9°™ — 

OKJy Pfe BBafe ff G8 J I Wan 7-10-12 ■ ' *522 T. 

P3P-5D say m ttSfiC F*™»-10-1Z “ £22 2* 

4« SwteMftoMawfek 7-10-12 ® 

IHXO TMwGitoB1IJSn*1&-1(M2 - — * “rfSiE w 

m. fitfenw ffTfl N Ttokn-Darto 6-10-12 1 J J5TS « 

00243 Kcatkrri Tina (IB) JMritoa 7-10-7 A BSto* B » 

1-8 vl DcrnBek^ 11-2 5«!3 Lera, ranrimirra. 6-1 ttFranolDto 12-1 PtoMfegar , 

nafe.WB Uu wt 


■ E EBF, TATTBtSALUS (IBSLAND) HARES’ 0IILT NOVICE CHASE 

#5# 2m 4f £3,501 (13 declared) 

SS S ^^ l asa l, -° - IT ? XX S 


FB 

478 

144 

47 

253 

186 

27 

1ST 

172 

?fi 

207 

12J 

SB 

180 

m 

n 

ttb 

673 

22 

195 

112 


Results 


11 -WOOF StafetowtlfetlfeROUSWI'd * » 

13 F-537 ton® •art*r(1^krrF’A)0S3ai 8-11-0 H Bkkafes B 

BsOte WSeymusBft 3-1 Wwi Wfea, 7-2 BU Frasa. 7-1 Wa Ones, UM tadas Legaq. U-1 
Shatahd Fher 15-1 totofltad eat Safe Cop 


4.3 


36 355 ^3Z 

95 ia4 -37 
ffi 133 t-1DJ5 


■ Jft».rdstown toino rrow 


CATTBUCK 

SLOOtl, JESSKAOM^PMven{7-4tav); 


12 ran. 3, 1. (Mm M Revafey) Tote: C3.1D; 
Cl .30, Eli JO, Ctia Dual F: B46fiD. Trio; 
C104jaCSF:t31.12. 

SJWb l.UMBramHUFt Oanlny (7-31: 
S, Spaa l w RUdar {98-11; 3, < » »*«■ «■■■ * 
(5-1). 9-4 lav Dawn Mtoalon. n ran. 3K. nd. 
(M Hammond) Tow SSJH Oil), £430. 
QSO. Dual F: E84.oa Trio: £SS90. CS=1 
Cl 01 .11 WbCartayLad. Ifeiachon. 

3JXk 1. RBCRUmuBfT, N Horroete 
[1 T-2): 2, Owa «fe» (7-2 /t-luv): 3, Ma H-1 
ha d (20-1): «.Oana Ma y 120-1). 7-2 JMaa 
HlgftflMd Pat t7 can. 12. ltd, 5 . |J Tumw) 
Tote; ES50: £i JO. £2.10. E3J0. £490. Dual F; 
£7 JO. Trio: Cl 78 JO. CSR £24-33. Tries*: 
£362-72. 

&JOr 1, WLTEQMTY, W Marsten 0-1]: 
S. Ur Ftofea (5-1): a, Woodbridgw 0-1) 
2-1 tov Shining Edoe. 5 raa IK lH (Mrs P 
■ ) tow em ci jo. cm. Dual Fi £7.40. 


m 











CQW^E SPECIALISTS 


Are % IwdS 1 TWlw 


IN Are K IstfSt 


32 

102 

18 

77 

17 

68 

17 

re 

17 

90 

14 

49 
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Winter Olympic Games 


Athletics 


Pete Nicols reports from Nagano, where American hopes are unusually modest and the men’s downhill premises a dean sweep for Austria 

US has no answer to the Herminator 


T HE streets of this Jap- 
anese city are be- 
decked with flags but 
not snow. Only a 
gentle dusting re- 
mains from a three-week-old 
fall, and that Is hardly sur- 
prising since, like Atlanta, the 
city stands 1 , 000 ft above sea 
leveL It must be the first tone 
in Olympic history that the 
host cities of successive sum- 
mer and winter Games have 
been at the same altitude. 

Everything in Nagano hap- 
pens on ice. You have to go up 
to Hakuba or Yamanouchi to 
find the snow and there, 
thank-folly . it has fallen. 

The Games are opening in a 
minor key, certainly for the 
United States. Not since Lake 
Placid in 1932 have the Amer- 
icans topped the medals table 
but they usually arrive with 
belligerence. This time the US 
battle-cry seems muted. 

On the ice rink they have 
their juvenile leads in Tara 
LipinskL Michelle Ewan and 
Nicole Bobek, but nothing 
else feels secure. The 
National Hockey League team 
are in town, yet even that 
guarantees nothing. Ice 
hockey is not basketball and 
the Americans are not talking 
about "the Dream Team" but 
"the Dream Competition". 

When the competition 
proper opens tomorrow with 
the men's downhill, the blue 
riband of alpine events, the 
Americans will have a weak 
hand. All the aces are held by 
the Austrians, who currently 
have seven of the world's top 
10 downhill racers and are so 
flush with talent that they are 

using the tr ain ing r uns here 

as selection races for the last 
two places on the team- 
“The other teams, includ- 
ing mine, are all sleeping," 
says Switzerland's Paul Ac- 
cola, the 1992 World Cup 
champion. 

The first two Austrian 
places have already been allo- 



Bulk mover ■ . . Austria's Hermann Maier Is the men's downhill favourite. At 5ft llin and 14st 21b. he comes down the mountain tike a brick wall on skis photograph: dieter enoucher 


cated to Andreas Schiflerer 
and Hermann Maier. Brit- 
ain's Graham Bell, racing in 
his fifth Olympic downhill, 
believes Schifferer will be the 
man to beat 

“In training he is just play- 
ing around," says BelL But 
the rest of the world, to a pun- 
dit opts for Maier — not least 
the reigning Olympic cham- 
pion Tommy Moe. "He is so 
strong that he can take the 
most direct line. He cheats 


gravity," said the Alaskan. In- 
deed. Mater's strength is wor- 
thy of admiration. A former 
bricklayer, he has cause for 
pride if he built walls that 
could withstand the pressures 
his own body does. Standing 


Wolverhampton (A.W.) 


TONY PALE? 


TOP FORM 


7.00 JUnom-Pard African-Pard 

7 30 ERsHope E9t» Hope (nb} 

8.00 Time To Ry Time To Fly 

8 30 Scree Rffight Say Nailed Oat 

9.00 Chataya Timor Cbahaya Timor 

9.30 Be Warned Charlie Chang 

Afl-weatfier. Rbresand track, left -handed of just under !m with run-in of 380yds. 

Going: Standard. + Denotes bintera. 

Draw: No advantage Long d hten co traveflanc kite's Double (7.30) & Hopefii Star 18.30) 
Mbs G keOeway. Dcrwt. 156 rrftes. 

Seven day winners: None 

BUntered first Bme 9 00 Gotten Saddle. Ylswod: None 


7 QQ chateau handicap 


Mm4f £2.085 (12 declared) 


1(3 

113 

am 
4113 
BllQ 
80 
70 
8PI 
flfS 
UP) 
11 » 
i 2 nu 


03641 AJtanWa [J58) (Bfl R A**Bi WM -..Fljnte - 

050-55 brntyrn tanr (12) IQ 0R A Mey 6-9-13 XBodgm 88 

4000b taektalMMJHHnaan 4-8-11 7 Stotai (?) — 

J8XM Btgtag (12) BfflMBbnshftl 4-9-H ..JM« 82 

21000- Ontataad (36) (BS EAfcniWM HeWa MkiMa (I) 84 

G52Q-4 Brand Miln (17) C ftnnm 4-6-3 — Ohd McKern** 82 

064-45 ZamaH gj) M IBM S-9-3 _ ■ Rtarar* 84 

1004-2 flWem P wdfM) D Janet 6-fi- 10 — TMBnmtaSO 

0562+ Gfwrt* Lint pe) S Bom* 4-8-10 C Teagro 82 

63040 Huston Wlniw P)S BOVIN 4-8-8 DM GDan — 

4)0-15 AwiMi (8) (D)S Mkr 5-8-8 PFenayB)* 78 

taMIMteM (IQ RBEtaan 4-8-7 L C ha i mi * — 


BeOtag: 7-2 Ahcm-Anl 1 1-2 konvwv Oncer Zaras. 13-2 Bg Bng. Grott* Led 7-1 dubbed 


7 QQ 0 * 811 * CLAIM1IIG STAKES 


ns 

2(3 

8W 

40 

ft 

TIU 

8« 


61 £2,085 (8 declared) 

043-24 MkMDomb(8qBmm6bKek«w4-9-C 

01 Bit Bom no) (EDI Nlrnsr 6-9-0 

VM6-8-13 


K I 


01016- DMml 
500-06 G-ttnyfim 
30QM TWavf - 


_ . Ewe 4-8-n — 
iqjClHUmaen 5-8-11 

42)0) A Jane 5-8-10 — 


A 


D 


ras. s: 


fl — B 


F LjM* 

■■ (n 


5-4 BteHM. 4-1 Mas Dwtte. 5-1 Dura Mto-P. 7-1 Un Symbol*. 10-1 C-Hny. 


Q QQ PROVINCIAL RACING CREDtf CSJTRE HANDICAP 


JS 


"6f £3,371 (4 declared) 

52-111 1km TaRy (14) (ED) B Monay 5- 10-0 0 

OBI-0 ltaiAM(l3|WI)WJ«w4-9-i3 

38X10- Marin MMyfil) ID) S Bnrag 5-9-10 — 

2652-4 Baton Firms 07) 0)(BF)G Into 5-9-5 

5-6 toe To Hr. 15-8 Emm tapiwi 4-i Da*e-0. na-i Aura. Mekdy 


_ T T&S 


*•90 

86 


Q h 3Q LOOGE MA1DEN 


IfS 

zin 


im if 79yds £2.788 (8 declared) 

OfO tawtari pi) Brtmetaad 4-9-12 

UtattaBrwra I WMos 4-8-7 

0- JBwafBIJJPeene 4-fl-7 .... 

« KaFteM Dr J Sap 3-8-5 

EB36-J MM Stem Bwfcfeww 3-8-6 

C054-3 Weed Oat (sf B Smart 3-6-6 

22 Same MgM Say (4) (WT M Johnston 3-8-5 

00-3 WnogKt fern (14) MBS 3-8-0 

7-4 Son MOO Sir. 5-2 Naked 0*. 4-1 WlTHtfK Ml. 6-1 Htnrfri 


S Oats p) — 


. — 

J (Mm 78 

C LoHthor (9 78 

J Stack *80 

JMH 87 

ffmooTS ■ 

Sla. 10-1 Bki fti 


9 Q0 MAISON SELLING STAKES 


1(7) 

*n 

a 

a 

70 

s a 


2m 46yds £1 ,738 (8 declared) 

41341 CWBfB Harfimm Mss S Mm 6-0-9 S Mtanft«B0 

" Meat (S3) A Can* 6-9-5 R StaMn (7) 

rfofijiicte 6-sr-s F 


■5B 


— — 

tras»p1fl«»!M5-M FNcGMsn 

OTXW BndtaMCFteftan 6-8-0 Ma t 

40062 RriBa (3)314*14-8-13 0 Bara* * 

04654 GririanSaMb (II) DWhto 4-0-13 *«■ Badger (7) * 

3-5 ildwp Timer. 7-1 Ftaata. 8-1 lanrar. 14-1 Zesl &*» Satta 25-1 fatten 


K 


0/\ LEADING INDEPENDENT HANDICAP 

IP Vim if 79yds £2,671 (9 declared) 

011-Id ManadflfllEBjaRP Evans 5-10-0 A 

. . - 

00003- fcdnltoa (IS)) Photo 4-8-13. — c lra*ar (3) 

00000- NMkn(J47)Hlb»fas 5-8-13 » 

Mm-TbiM Twke H MsAE JoWsot 5-8-10 J War + » 

506-32 Ueh SMg (2a»m H(fcftn£hi«1 5-8-B 81 

30D-62 tofiOtna ft? BU»t*)Ji 5-7-11 DldaB0«B8«B8 

(MOOD- BartkimJiataB (Jin A JjmK 5-7-10 8 BdttBdPJ* £ 

4TOB HolteGaa^a22)DWMa 6-7-10 Joanaa 8Mpr (7) 78 


COURSE SPBJULISTS 


Jntors 


dl 
5Mn 
L Dettori 
GCartar 
GDaflkU 
inartar 
Dl 


id 

An 

% 

LntfS 

Token 

ia 

An 

% 

Uw(9 

58 

ZT6 

71 

*3915 

BHBOMbMd 

81 

MUM 

PI 

EjiCtJ 





■JMratM 

a> 


22.1 


3? 

157 

m l 

3B92 

jMay 

si 

an 

11J 

S3 95 





PfeSK 

31 



mo 




■2391 

OftaydoJeucs 

19 

208 

925 

4U0 





Rliflandot 

15 


773 


25 

236 

ii 

■64 LB 

KM 

14 

E 

2U 



1 KEEPING TRACK 

S-'L- 

0891 222 

+ 

■ -• ’fit 

COMMENTARY 


SAN DOWN 

771 

781 

WETHERBY 

772 

782 

UTTOXETER 

773 

783 

UNGRELD 

774 

784 

WOLVERHAMPTON (E) 

775 

785 

A4X COURSES COMMENTARY 

0891 222 780 

ALL COURSES RESULTS 

0891 222 790 

C«ia crer SOf fB* *on « «u iwe*. TIS Pin Amum Houta. Low* EC2A WJ. 

TMsuardian jTv interactive 


5ft llin and 14st 21 b and with 
hands like shovels, he can be 
proud too if his walls looked 
as solid as he does. 

After youthful promise 
Maier retired at 15 with knee 
problems. This winter, in 


Wetherby 


TOUT PALEY 


only his third season back in 
the sport, the 25-year-old has 
carved an unassailable lead 
in the World Cup, winning ll 
events across four disciplines 
— downhill, giant slalom, 
super-giant slalom and 
combined. 

The dominance of Das Mon- 
ster — he Is also known as 
The Herminator and The 
Beast — has been such that 
they are predicting not just 
one title but possibly four. 


TOP FORM 


Even Alberto Tomba has 
shown respect “He reminds 


1.20 

1.50 

2.2S 

£55 

3.30 

4.00 

4.35 


SpewM 
MuH Choir 
Effectual 
' Hang 

I Sands 
Proud Sun 
CEstMmLaoTBl 


What’s Your Stay 
CelesU Choir 
Mgers Lad 
Kadi 

WaHta Sands 
Proud Sbi 


Left-handed droit ot Dim with 200yds nn-ii wntft is sfightiy uphfl. A fair course writcri 
suKs ms tong-strkfing gaBopar. 

Going: Good, good to soft ti places. * Denotes Writers. 

Long distance taweflarK Proud Sin (4.00) S Pike, Down. 279, miles; Wadts Sands (3J0| 
and SJogrean (435) J Dirtap. W Sussex. 255 rules. Olympian (1-20) J Nevilfl. Qwenl 212 
mles. 

Swan day wtanarc 2.55 Cumbrian ChaBenge. 

Brnkerad or viaarod flrat flow None. 

Hgnes in bracfcBls attar horse’s name denote Days slice last outing. F. RaL 


^ 2QSPWH5Rti\ handicap yupsae 


2m 7f £3,935 (6 declared) 

1 - U 64 SpMdd(Z 1 )DNUDtaH 5 - 11-11 B Tbomtaa 

2045-: (8ia^n(H)^jNnlli H-11-E tar I uwek »* 

340-25 WtaFs Toot Stay (US) PR HUM' 9-10-10 > toddy MO 

2- 40S) tar Chrtita(fl MSB LSkUsi 6-10-0 H Foster 84 

14-34 tattoMMtr (2D M Ramon) 6-1 0-0 H toraekt (5) 84 

5-5114 IMaGrasxT mil Pul 9-10-0 BSMta* 84 

8-4 5oendkL 7-2 hrat Wtab. 4-1 WM'sfeur Stay. 5-1 QMVtai. 7-1 Ifr OsUta. 8-1 KtodaGrewy 


^ gQSWPTON NOVICE CHASE (CLASS D) 


2m 4f 1 lOytis £3,585 (4 declared) 

41511 toWMCMir OTTO J Ere 6-11-0 

31115- Bitty Gfffll Ban (Cm OR C 6Ml 7-1T-3 

oan6iiratBi«p5)ii4s&Snuir-ii-3 

417800 Mr Brang (14 M Banes 5-10-7 


1 
2 
3 

( 

Btadw 1-4 Cetatt Omr. 4-1 Bttby Erat 12-1 Hwra Mkt. 33-1 B Bhm 


B Storey «BB 

l Hyv 

— GFRfBg 
___*toIOrS - 


R1EVA1LX HANDICAP HURDLE 

2m £5,352 (8 declared) 

343655 PnflpcBt mi) HanmM 7-iM D Bmhy 82 

FF-2FF Hfioa pnljp) D tfcnotan B-13-0 R Thn&ia 84 

51-221 IObUTDM P5 m P ttwam 6-11-8 ■ FMtataSO 

41-30P Sbft Tin CuA (43) (mil rtenwnd 7—10—13 R Guifly 84 

1- 1050 DerartltaMtali (28) (09 NCataghBi 5-10-12 P totsny 81 

71132- Bib* TtaB*»(pI71OT(WD Witt &-10-6 F Uatw 0) 88 

2- 2111 Onct More For Ljd* oh)(C8] UnU FieMer 7- ID-6 6 Ln 89 

3112 Efhctad<32) Mas VWfens 5-10-5 S My (7) 88 

Badtag: 3-1 liters Lad 4-1 Huton. EfsaaL 9-2 Chai Hw Fir Luck. 6-1 Dexr Unman. 8-i The 
FUes. 10-1 Stan The Cash. 20-1 Pnrtjem 


2 ggMARSTON MOOR HANDICAP CHASE 


1 2m 4f 110yds £7.997 (6 (teetered) 


44346- ScetttiBtab (371) (OBJ Eraedw 9-17-0 

i C Mjjtata (71 fell) T IzSOUi 9-11-8 


. . . . B toitfly 87 

111101 CBttrtM C Mfeag a (7) fcO) T Easatir 9-H-8 L wyw 89 

55P17- ABTlMAcm TOOT JJiTNei 11-11-3 pOtary 9t 

TO023 Kid (21) P) D NdBlaii 9-10-6 R TharakBUSO 

310-71 CaOfltasnCT CT J Lett 6-lM Ur S Data 99 

U2iw» SMBfesFoMbta (43) DklTonaar 0-10-0 B Storey - 


BstBng: 7-4 CuttranChBenie 5-7 Cash teng, 11-4 had. 11-2 Al Die 8ms. 8-1 Sattn Barts. 3-1 Shnog 
Fountain 


3_30 ROSSWGTOfi MAIN NOVICE HURDLE 


'2m £8,918 {5 declared} 


33-114 
ii 
58 

13? famitnlmmua 
I TrosjwpS) (D) U 
8-H msrta Sands. 4- 




5-11-12 

JDrttap 5-11-12 


87 

P CutMoy «90 

4-11-6 ■ RHta 78 

(BRtoURnteT7-ll-5 L Wyar 84 


4-10-9 B 

Gnu SB. 9-7 Fomflry Lana. 8-1 Trocper. 14-1 CTOa Casta 


>|^QQ HAROLD CHARLTON MBMQRIAL HUNTERS' CHASE Amateur 


'riders 

3m if £1,224 ie declared) 


0172P 

173171 

FI711- 

333* 


m 12-17-4 . 
10-17-4 


1 D122P- HgUandmi (294) J Hat 

2 173171 Pnod San (Zljjpi S Pte 

3 flTII- Tm&io Hta (3te &rn6ne 

4 333* Cttwmmi »s DTuiwr 13-11-10 W TetarigM (I) * — 

5 3T* ItotoSMfSOQjmFIteDhy 11-11-10 N Bradtamn B - 

8 P0P74- SM£aor(S)MtaPF<rai 11-11-10 C lUrtB (7) 70 

Bribe: 4-5 Pnud Sun. 9-4 Teuton Ut 7-1 Pqshjc Sumo. 14-1 Htytfmlm. 16-1 cafaoeniy. 70-1 5M 
S» 


Sfkncki 


Baesy 9-17-4 

m Ms DW 13-11-10 


4^3 g WEATHBfflYS 'STARS OF TOMORROW OPEN N H FLAT 


> 2m £i,434|22 declared) 


’BBS 

§§ 


6-H-11 


UnUAMtoy 5-1 1-11 

BHM5-U-4 

UkH Jores $-11-4 . 


L Suton , 


j T F Lariqr i 


5-11—5 0 tan 

Limn 5-11-4 . Ur B 6ton (7) 

Hayw»W1-4 > Itorahm 

Ototan lhJBn» & "i l i~ 1 R ” 

0 Shagna (5fi J Dunlop 5-11-4 1'1 tar 8 

4 SbhTc My Bane (1G I Easoby 6*11-4 l 

026 Tafl Manly pi) 6 - 1 M Dr 5 Draacfc (5) 

1 «IW^PBiroMoiV«wi!4-l1-l.._ P CartKny 

IM Bn ri My (7^ Fl And 5-10-13 U Bntal (7) 





OuHHalnnvtoodiqH 4 -io-s » Dwm 

toctrMyBoyl^SSmme-iM.. Bf Byw (9 

■ft ScatlriJKCraaaei 4-10-8 ... M Barry 

. , . R “ 


12 AtarLadyUWEaaaoy 4 - 10-3 

Badtagi 3-1 CttIMIUUri 6-1 Ksta fkaut M Lngsar. Mr BbSDy. 8-1 SdobTs Mr tone. 17-1 Mr Mt 
vsfcyulttwHeknttsyFta 


COURSE SPBNAUSTS 


JndwB 




ADritata 

Bktwdfintt 

Ptoteuy 

AUagtaf 

Blorrnt, ‘1 


itf 

Rm 

% 

inaa 

Tranm 

Id 

Am 

4 

LWIS 

33 

129 

2S8 


HnltaMlay 

30 

143 

214 

-3558 

31 

13(1 

233 


1 beams 

23 

32 

25.4 


20 

X 



Mi 

15 

a 

255 

-18.70 

16 

w 

221 



13 

w 

179 

+21 fib 

H 

5T 

.’4K 


ttstaMti 

12 

73 

184 

*4 43 

14 

79 

17 7 


■HEstaift 

■UnnW 

m 

81 

•(V 

12J 

38 J2 


me of myself in my younger 
years,’ 1 says the Italian. “He’s 
incredibly confident and 
aggressive.” 

Yet perhaps, just perhaps, 
the veteran Frenchman Jean- 
Luc Cretier could shoulder 
one of the Austrians out of a 
medal Italy’s Kristian Ghe- 
dina, who has suffered seri- 
ous injuries both on and off 
the piste, would also be a pop- 


Snooker 


ular medal-winner, but do not 
bet a gainst an Austrian trio 
Pitting the podium, for the first 
presentation. 

Nobody is predicting much 
for the British trio of Bell, the 

wnHnnal rham pifm Andre w 

Freshwater and James Or- 
mond. The course lacks the 
fear factor in which Bell 
revels, and this season the 31- 
year-ctld has been farther un- 
settled by switching to his 
new “carver” skis. 


The technical nature of the 
course is to Freshwater's ad- 
vantage and that has closed 
the gap between them. There 
was little to choose between 
them on yesterday’s tr aining 
run. Bell O^sec Caster as they 
finished 47th and 48th in the 


field. Retirement seems likely 
for Bell after the final World 
Cup race in Norway, but here 
in his fifth and final Olympics 
he may just have tire greater 
all-round ability. 


Lacklustre Doherty win 


Clive Everton 


I T WAS a great day for the 
Irish when Ken Doherty 
won the world title last 
May but the 28-year-old Dub- 
liner has had precious few 
great days this season. His 6-1 
win over James Wattana at 
Wembley Conference Centre 
yesterday provided one of his 
better ones. 

It put him into the semi-fin- 
als of the Benson & Hedges 
Masters with a flourish, yet 
inspiration was still lacking 
and his positional play was 
often patchy. 


Weekend fixtures 


(3X unless stated) 

|M s alMttted) 

Football 

PA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 

Barnsley v Everton — — 

Blackburn v Tottenham - 

Covont/y v Shod Wed 

Derby v A Villa . 


Leicester v Leeds [a-rj 

Liverpool v Southampton . 
Man Did v Bolton 


Newcastle v West Ham _ 
.Tomorrow 
Arsenal v Chelsea (4.01 ■ 


FA VASE: Fifth modi Gl Wakaring Rvra 
v Potters Bar Tn: KJdsgrove APi « Lymlng- 
wn AFC: North FerriDy Uld » Taunton Tn: 
Partnievon v HucKnsil Tn: Spalding Utd v 
BMNngtuuin Tn: Sudtyjry Tn v Tow Law Tn: 
Sudbury Wndra v Burgon Hfli Tn. Tlvenon 
Tn v Oedby Tn. 

cm VAUXHAU. CONPERBtCE) Farn- 
borounfi v Laek Tit: Hednestard v CnaUan- 
ham: Kettering « Galenhaad: Morocambe 
v WoHng: Huohden 8 O moods v Malltac 
Slough v He re lord- Southport v Hayes: 
Stalybriope v Dover (5.0): SJevonage v 
Yeovil: ToUrml v Kiodermlnsier. welling v 
Norttmtch. 

unBOHO LEAOUb P romler Hridn 

A/lreton Tn v Marine. Barrow v Bamtwr 
Bridge: Boston uul v Blytn Spartans: Em- 
ley v Hyde Utd: FricMey v Aitrincnam: 
Gainsborough v Chodey: Gulsstsy v Cot- 
wyn Bey: Leigh RMl v Bishop Auckland; 
Fhmcam v Accrington Stanley: Spenrry- 
moor v Lancaster: Winston! Uld v Ftaddlfle 
Borough, nret DMatooi Striper Tn v 
□toylsden: Buxton v Netnerfistd: Eesomod 
Tn v Congleton Tn; Gl Harwood Tn v Brad- 
tort PA 1 Gretna v Harrogate Tn; unooln 
Utd v Ashton uid: Siodcsbridga PS v 
Workington: Tratfbrd v Matlock Tn; WIUHay 
Bay v Fiixton; vmoon Alb v Parsley Celtic: 
Wevksop Tn v Whttby Tn. 

RYRtAN lUOUfc Pramtar DMatooi 
Aylesbury v Bromley: Boreham Wood v 
Hltohin: Ghotuun v Harrow Borough: Dag 
S Rad v Basingstoke: Dulwich v Si Altana: 
Hendon v PurflneL Kinpsfcmlan v Carshal- 
nait: Odom C v Gravesend & N; Sutton Utd 
v Entald: Walton A Harsham v Bishop's 
stofttorf: Yeading v Heyortdge. First Dtv 
latara Aldershot Tn v Layton Pennant Bar- 
ton Rvra i Chertaey Tn. Blllertcay Tn v 
Hampton; Croydon v Bog nor Regis Tn: 
Leattisrheod v Thame Uld, ktaUenheod 
Utd V Worthing; Moleaey v Grays Atlw 

Stalnes Tn v Wembley: Uxbridge v AMnq- 

oon Tn: Whytelaala v BarMiamsted Tn; 
Wokingham Tn v Bamtorrl Smm 4 Dtv- 
Won- Banstead Am v Bedlonl Tn: Brad., 
neii Tn v Windsor & Eton: Bralniree Tn v 
Eg ham Tn: Ciuifont Sr Peter * Convey 
Idand. Chsshunt v Wsalacuone: Edgware 
Tn v Northwooct Leighton Tn v Wltnain Tn; 
Marlow v Met Police: Tilbury v Hungeriord 
Tin Tooting A Mtcham v Horobam: Wlven- 
ho« Tn v Barking. Third Pbhhn Clapton 
v Croydon Aft; Dorking v Marion Tn: 
Fiockwah Hth v Corinthian Casuals: Ford 
Utd v East Thurrock UU: Heme! Hemp- 
stead v Epsom A Ewell; Hartford Tn v Sou- 
thall. Kingsbury Tn v Lewes: Tring Tn v 
Avdey; Wore v Hornchurch; Wingate & 
Finchley v Camberiey Tn. 

•MM COWmiCK LMMUB: Hn I Dh- 
Atherton UT v SoHord C; Burscough 
Cnadoerton: Cntnaroa v Qoaaop HE, 
Holker OB v Vaindiati GM. MaMa Rood v 
Mossley; Newouda Tn » Present Cables: 
RamsMflom Utd V Damon, Rosoenaote 
Utd V Atherton Collieries; Si Helens Tn < 
Ktantwtch Tn: Warrington Tn v Newcastle 
Ta 

ARNOTT INSURANCE NORTHERN 
LMAOUB M OMatmc Bnitngnam Syn 
v Penrlhr. Durtston Foo v Crook Tn; Eas- 
] nylon CW14 v Cerraett; J arrow Floating v 
Gulsborougn Tn, Morpeth Tn v Stockton; 
Murton v Bediington Torriero. RTM New- 
Mstto * Northallerton; SMIdon v South 


Doherty won the Malta 
Grand Prix in November and 
reached the semi-finals of the 
German Open in December, 
but had won only one match 
in three other ranking events 
before coming to Wembley. 

Yesterday he made a break 
of S3 to take the opening 
frame and 65 to secure the 
last but Wattana contributed 
several errors in between and 
Doherty knew be would need 
to raise his game against 
Stephen Hendry or Nigel 
Bond in the semi-final. 

This afternoon's semi-final 
pits Steve Davis, the holder, 
against the Welsh left-hander 


NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
First Division 

Birmingham v Middlesbrough . 

Bradford C v Chariton 

Bury v Pori Vale . 


Huddersfield v Stockport. 
Norwich v Man C_ 


Portsmouth v Nottm Forest . 
OPR v Craws - 


Reeding v Tran me re — 
Shell Utd v Oxford Utd . 
Stoke v Ipswich . 


Swindon v West Bram _____ 
Wolverhampton v Sunderland . 
Stacond Division 

Bournemouth v Bristol C 

Bristol Rvra v Chesterfield 

Fulham v Southend 

MU i wall v Grimsby — 

Oldham v Blackpool 

Plymouth v rnr<i«i« 

Preston V Burnley 

Wigan v Northampton 

Wrexham v Luton 

Wycombe v Brentford 

York v Walsall 


To mo rrow 

Watford v Gillingham (1.0) . 
Third Division 
Brighton v Torquay. 


Cambridge Utd v Doncaster. 

Cardin v Lincoln C 

Cheater v Mansfield. 


Hartlepool v Darlington (s-t). 
Hull v Rochdale 


Macclesfield v Scarborough . 
Notts County v Shrewsbury _ 

Rotherham v Exeter 

Scunthorpe v Barne! 


Alheratone v Greuay Bvrs; Burton 

Alb v St Leonards: Crowley Tn v Cam- 
bridge C; Daren aster v Kings, Lynn: 
Gloucester C v Forest Green: Halesowen v 
Ftotfwell Tn, Hastings v Salisbury: Simno- 
bourrw v Nuneaton: Tamworth « Meittwr. 
Worcester C v AsMort Tn. HUM Dtw 
totaet Bed warm uta v Paget Rngrs; Sla- 
kanall v Rounds Tn; Grantham Tn v Brack- 
lay Tn. HincMey Utd v stiepsnna Dynamo, 
R c Warwick ¥ Btlsion Tn: Feddllch Uld v 
Ilkeston Tn: Solihull Bor v Sutton Catutlaid 
Ta Startort Rngrs « Corby in, Wisbech Tn 
¥ StourtJrtago Southern BhUtan: Cln- 
derlort Tn v Trowbridge Tn; Clrencesier 
Tn v Fisher Am London: Cievedon Tn v 
Fleet Ta Efim a Belvedere v Newport 
AFC; Fsreham Tn v Derttard: Margate v 
Havant Tn; Newport (loW! v Ctalmsferd C: 
Tonbridge Angels * Yale Tn: Watertooviiie 
v BahJcWi Tn; Wwtoiv&HMare v Basntev: 
Witney Tn v Weymouth. ’ 

NOHTHBRH COUNTIES EAST LEAGUCt 
Premier DMaleai Arnold Tn v Denetw 
IM: Brigg Tn v Mai toy MW; Curzon Ashton 
v Uvarwage; Eed«hlll Utd v Pontoltact 
Cols: Glassflougtnnn Well y Ouian Tn 
HotMId Main v Holism; Osem Alb » 
AttMharpe V»wt. Ptekortng Tn v Tliadrtev 
Sheffield v Selby Tn mooney. 

sewwnx MUST LEA QUA Premier 
CHMiietB Briallngion v Born&Lapie Tn- 
Bridgewater Tn v Btoetoro. Brtapori v 
Chippenham Tn: Colne Tn v Paulion flvrs- 
Dmore * Chart Tn. Ksvnoham Tn v Odd 
Down, Mangotefleld Uld v MelkshemTn 

« msuuouM uniS« 

JJ"* BMdtoei Arsenal v CnarHon 
^ v Dambridoe 

Uld : Fultum v Souttiend Uta ; Irnwtch v 
Leyton Orient r Mm wall v OPR • Norowm 
City y Watford : Tottenham v GniinnttBjn - 
W«t Ham v Portsmouth Snm mL 
tetera Etournomouw , ©wtnoon . Luton 
Town v Bristol Oty ; Reading , Bngmo” 
Soum amnion v Brentford - Wimbledon v 
CeJchmtor Utd . Wycombe v ToSnlSn! 
highland luovmi Bran. Rn£E\ 
Peterimad: Buckle Thume * Kelrn Sever, 
omraia v Fones Mechanics. Elgin c . 
Naim County, Fort Wliltem » Fras-rburrm 
Hunter v W 1C k Academy, Lw^JSh* 1 ; 



Mark Williams, who can ex- 
pect a searching examination 
of his safety game. 

Davis came to Wembley 
with a fairly new cue and 
only two match wins all sea- 
son but he has made a mar- 
ginal alteration to his action 
which he feels has revitalised 
his game. “I'm flying in prac- 
tice," he said. 

There was little flying in his 
6-3 defeat of Ronnie O'Sullivan 
on Thursday evening, a mara- 
thon quarter-final of 3hr 
44m in, yet Davis’s consum- 
mate tactical game restricted 
the UK champion to a mere 22 
points in the last three frames. 


BELL'S SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
Pre mi er Division 

Aberdeen v Hibernian . 


Dundee Utd v Motherwell — 
Kilmarnock v SI Johnstone . 
Hangers v Dwntermilne 


Hearts v Celtic . 


LEOOUE OF WAUCS (9 JO MUMS stated): 
Aberystwyth v Newtown (ZD): Barry Tn v 
Ebtow Vale: Coersws v Carmarthen Tn; 
Camas* Yttys Mon v Connoh's Quay- TOM 
Tn v Porthmadog: Haverfordwest v 
Rhayader Tn. Rhjri v Welshpool: TNS v 
Conwy. 

miBH LEAGUE} Premier DMOok Balfy- 
mBna v Arts: Cintonvllle v Portadown: 
Coleraine v Omagh Ta Crowders v Glen- 
tor an, Ghmavon v Llnlleld. 

FNta DMitwn Baliydaro v Dungannon 
Swifts: Car-rich v Distillery, umavady Utd v 
Bangor; Howry * Lame 
P4U NATIONAL. LEAOUb Premier Dte- 
Wme Kilkenny c v Bohemians [7.30). 
Copt Seoend raondi Athlone Tn v Sham- 
rock Rvth fraoi: Cobh RmUn » St Patricks 
Aft 77 JO); Galway Utd v Firm Harps |7J0|; 
Longford Tn v Whitehall Rngrs (7 JO): stloo 
Rvrs V Sr Francis (TJOj. tmwtom Cork 
C v Derry C 112 0): Shelboume v Dundalk 
(3.JB. UCD v Home Farm Everton 73. IS). 

Tomorrow 

FA WOMEN'S PREMIER LEAOUEi 
NattMl DUtaiuau Doncadter v BerV- 
hamsted 72.01. Everton v Mlliwali (1Z.X<; 
Wembley v Uverpoal (2.0) rnstmuimii 
Tran mere Rvrs v Croydon. 

Rugby Union 

FIVE NATIONS CHAMPIONSHIP: 

France v England (2.O. siade de France): 
Ireland » Scotland I La ns downs Ftoj 
HiUflUTIONAL Woles * Italy i6.0. 
Uonetli). 7 

CHELTENHAM AND GLOUCESTER 
COP! Orarar Be Orrell v Leicester. 
rown London Irish * Exeter o„™ 

* Sa'e « «» Oraw D-. BeStord 
v BlBckheeth (12.0): Cam bridge Unlv v 
Ricnmond. 

JEWSOH HATIOMAL LKAOIfQ 

Harrogate v Rugby (2 15): Leeds v New- 
bury London Walsh v Reading 12.30); 
J Nottingham; Ottey v Lydney 
(2 15): Roeslyn Park v Liverpool si Helena 
12-301: Wharieoal* . 

““rtfceHJnrtrtoy v Walsall ( 2 J 01 ; 

«=-*>»■ Nuneaton . 
jwtoal [2.301. Preston Grasshoppers v 
Park v Manchester 
(115): ^ourbridge v Kendal (230): Wln- 
nlnyon Park v BlrmlnghanuSaUhuH (aim 
S«Mitl« Bridgwater - Barking; CTmUenham 
v Tabard (2.301: Esher v Plymouth tiini- 

Havant (2.301. Weston-S -Mare v Camber- 

WELSH NATIONAL LSAOU& Hnt Dte. 

v Mormyg aW: Maesieg v 
Run^MlTonro™ Newbridge v 

am* Ponlror1 ' kS " 

Rugby League 

Nationa l conference league. 

w (■*** Lane (230)- Bav. 
w»e> v Weal Hull (2 301- 
Saddleworth (3301: Leigh MinarovwnL.^ 

ss? VoiErs! 

aa-«iS8Sf,sss£:sar 

Tonerrow 

BBRSBaeBac 


Quiet 
indoor 
run for 


Ladejo 


Duncan Mackoy . 

tTAINE LADEJO goes 
back into the old rou- 
tine today in the quest 
for a record third consecutive 
European indoor 400 metres 
title in Valencia later this 
month — but without the full- 
blown publicity campaign 
one would expect from him. 

Ladejo is keeping alow pro- 
file after opting to interrupt 
training for his new Went, 
the decathlon, and face the 
world indoor 400m silver 
medallist Jamie Baulch in the 
AAA of England indoor cham- 
pionships at the National In- 
door Arena in Birmingham 
this weekend. 

“He wants to walk, walk 
before talk, talk," said his 
manager Charles Meaden. 

In case there is any doubt 
this is the same Ladejo who, 
after winning the European 
indoor 400m gold in Stock- 
holm two years ago, promised 
to give Michael Johnson a 
race he would not forget in 
the forthcoming Atlanta 
Olympics — and dyed his hair 
gold to prove the point 

Now the gold hair has gone. 
and so have all the big-money 
sponsors who flocked to his 
door when he ended Roger 
Black's hopes of a third Euro- 
pean outdoor gold in 1991 
They dropped him after a di- 
sastrous Olympics, where he 
failed to reach even the semi- 
finals and later renounced the 
400m for the decathlon. 

Yet 18 months after making 
that decision, Ladejo has still 
to complete a decathlon. He 
cl aims he has not given up on 
the 10 -discipline event Daley 
Thompson ruled for a decade 
but is returning to the 400m 
because of the challenge of be- 
coming the first man to win 
the European indoor title 
three times. 

“His focus remains the de- 
cathlon but he is a bolder of 
the European indoor title and 
a very competitive animal," 
said Bruce Longden, who 
coached Thompson and has 
been helping Ladejo this win- 
ter. "The thought of winning 
it for a third time was a tre- 
mendous spur, an incentive 
to work harder." 

Ladejo ran his first major 
400m since the Olympics in 
Stuttgart on Sunday, finish- 
ing second in the B race in 
47.4lsec. It was an encourag- 
ing result but he needs to find 
two seconds from somewhere 
if he is to be a serious threat 
to Baulch this season. 

It’s nice to get back after 
18 months," he said. "It was 
hard work but I felt it coming 
back together. I hate to lose 
but I've got to be reasonable 
and get into more races which 
will help me get used to 
things again." 


SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
First Division 

Airdrie v Hamilton. 


Falkirk v Gr Morton. 

Raitti v Partlck 

Si Mirren « Ayr 

Stirling v Dundee 

Second Division 

Brechin v East Fife . 


Inverness CT v Clydebank _ 

Livingston v Forfar 

Queen ol South v Clyde 

Stranraer v Stenhousemulr . 

Third Division 

Albion v East Stirling ___ 

Alloa v Queen’s Park_ 

Cowdenbealh v Arbroalh_ 
Dumbarton v Ross County _ 
Montrose v Berwick 


Basketball 

BUDWBSB) LEAOUEi Thames Valley v 
Newcaatfe ( 8 . 0 ): Watford v Sheffield ( 7 . 30 ): 
Worthing v Leicester fB 0 ). Tomorrow: 
Chester v London Leopards ( 5 . 301 : Crystal 
Paloce v Blrmlngriam (8 01 ; Leicester v 
Thames Valley ( 630 ): London Towers v 
Manchester ( 5 . 01 . 

NATIO NAL LEASUEi Mem Hrot Dte- 
tetan: Coventry v Mid Sussex ( 7 . 30 ): Guild- 
lord V Westminster ( 7 . 30 i; Soli null v Teee- 
?!'*? I 6 -° 1 . Tonenoiu Britton ¥ SoHhull 
1 *D). Guildford V Cardiff ( 2 . 0 ). Plymouth v 
Richmond [*J0 j. Home Pfeat DfvMom 
crystal Palace v Rnondda (BOO): NW Lon- 
don v Birmingham ( 7 . 0 ): Northampton v 
Ipswich (B. 15 ): Spelthome v Leicester 
( 60 ). Thames Valley v Sheffield ( 6 . 0 ) 

Ic e Ho ckey 

wrentwowi Basingstoke v Cardin 
18 J O^ NM Ln^ham v Ayr ( 7 . 0 ). Tomowown 
Ayr Scofflan v Manchester (UOi; Cardiff v 
tatongham ( 6 . 0 H Newcastle v Basingstoke 
Iq- 30 ); Sh effield v Bracknell ( 6 J 30 ). 
EXPBttS CUP: Bracknell v Newcastle 
16 . 0 ). 

■MT 18 H NATIONAL LAAOUM Kingston 
iMdtad l5Jtn - LflicasWro V Paisley 
(8 0 ): Stough v Fife f 6 JOI. To mo rro w Fite 
v Teflon (B. 30 ); Guildford v Kingston ( 6 . 0 ); 
Murrayflsld * Lancashire ( 6 . 30 ): Paisley v 

Slough { 6 . 30 ]. 

** f ™S*l PHOUBH LEAGUE! Telford ■ 
* Peterborough (7 30 ). Tomorrow: Peter- 
twough v Cardiff ( 6 . 15 ) 

Hockey 

NATIONAL LEAOUEi Premier pMalon: 
TnniMiuei Cannock « East GrirtstBBd 
Hatharton); Doncaster v Hounsltw. 
Itui: OM L ought onions v Bartord T 12 . 0 ): 
Heading v Beaston ( 20 ); Southgate v 
™l«oril ( 2 . 01 : T&drtingion v OaniertMry 
( 2 - 30 . Reeds Sdtl. FWl DMafahta tecs v 
C ( 20 . Ejeor Sch). Tomorrow! 
Bournvifie v BraoUands (King Edwards 
GS. 1230 ). Bromley v Oxford Unjv (1 JO). 
Hampstead w Warrington ( 1220 ). Hull v a 
Wtans ( 200 ), Indian Gym v Firebrands 
( 2201 . Lawn v Harteston ( 1 . 30 ), Lough- 
taro Siu v Havant ( 230 ). Oxford Hawks v 
Chelmatonf ( 200 ). Sheffield « suurport 
( 2 30 |, S urbfion v Blueharts ( 230 | 
SComSN MDOOfl League tPem): 
Fmol series. 

WOMEWS NATIONAL LBAOJ» Pro- 
rater DMataui Hlghtown v Doncaster 
( 1201 : Ipswich v Trojans 1120 ): Often v 
CJUton ( 2 o. Grange Fid): Sutton Coldfield v 
Stauah (ii,*. cannock HC). First Dta- 
la**™ Bracknell y Canterbury ( 20 K Brad- 
lord Sw v Wimbledon ( 120 ): Chewatart v 
Leicester { 21 G. Chelmor Ph); Loughbcrg 
Si v Bedans ( 230 ). Saeowl Pta te toro 
Baling v ow Loughtontans (tJOJ: Poynton 
v Blueharts ( 1 . 45 }: Sherwood * West Wit- 
ney ( 120 ); Woking Sw v Aldridge 120 )- 
WELSH WOMEN'S NATIONAL 
LEAOMfc Colwyn Bay v Newport: New- 
low v Perann: Swaneea v cwdffi Mfe 
UW 1 C v PontynrMkJ. Tamonrewr CanJW , 

- ~ Sr-s,* Nn» ' 
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■J^j 2 !? 2 £L®® con d Test, second day 


SPORTS NEWS 21 


B ^SfV ta 

ss@ 

,mmg special" in thic «.. SOla ®- 

match her, o? nL h, ? t ^ 
captain. He an»J» ^ “dies 
. well on his wav**^ to ** i 
it until, after s^PS^B 

i-i-sss;**®"# 

■W towifS^ 0 * 

Indies were peeked S ha^ est 
" 135 for six in -kuS„ *5 *® 
old wm-horse foUo^H^ * e 
dismissal ofLara S {Jf Jus 
' Jimmy Adainsto^vp hi^f r° f 

S 

overs ofthe day stua^puv 20 

&SSB0 

particular severe 


Scoreboard 


BMUUUD 

ARCaAUcUOwbwiiahl™ *2 

ASJssssrs 6 *^ « 

b Beniamin 

, 2 

Total (109 overs) 777 

k fcgta ogafe 

Bwftfcas Walsh 27-7-S5-J- a^JhL. 

3-0-6-Q; Cnardorpaul 1 - 0 - 2-0 

' WEST INDIES 
7 Hrtrt knfac 

3 L Campbell c Russel 1 b Heatiiev 1 
S C Williams e Atherton b Fraaer ’ ib 

■ B C Lara c Atherton b Fraser m 

_j CL Hooper b Fraser "" ®T 

S^l^^erpeul C Thorpe t> FreeST”' 34 

- J C Adams tow b Fraser 1 . 

1 DWIDlamsnotout . 

CEL Ambrose not out 2 

s E*n» 

Trtat (lore. 48 overs) t > . 

n R«of wfafceU. 16. 42. 48. 1z7l34, 135 
AwSSl" A “ MtUwn - K c Q Bfttfamin. C 
Um p li o ii S A Bucknor and S 
u Venkaurasnavan. 


1 Sees v ®teran seamer excel with bat and then ball as West Indies wobble after Lara’s dismissal 

v leads the f ightback 
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But then his flourishing 
fourth-wicket partnership with 
Shivnarine Chanderpaul camo 


First blood . . . Dean Headley dismisses Sherwin Campbell for England’s opening wicket at Port of Spain ■ cf55,6PHOTOGRAPH: CUVE MASON 


I TS STARTING to get a 
tiny bit much. After last 
week’s less-than-Happy 
Hour on the corrugated- 
iron roof of Sabina Park, the 
tour was thrown into complete 
chaos. The lads’ carefully pre- 
pared relaxation schedule has 
been blown out of the water. 

No sooner do we land in 
Trinidad than we’re plunged 
into hastily rearranged back- 
to-back scuba-diving trips and 
cocktail parties at the Gover- 
nor’s mansion, not to mention 
the bloody carnival Fm sure 
our hosts mean well but there 
is a limi t. Frankly we’ve all 
had enough and just want to 
come home. 

On top of everything else 
we’re still having to cope with 
the wandering hordes of what 
Nass H ussain (the wag of the 
party) cans SBOFGOOPs — 

Sad Bastards Over Five Grand 

Out Of Pocket — wanting us to 
chat with them in the hotel 
and sign their souvenir first 
Test programmes. 1 ask you. 

The faculties remain a joke, 
especially with regard to the 
beach cricket The other eve- 
ning we had to abandon a 
promising session at Chick- 
ie’s Conch Shell Bar-B-Qbe- 1 

cause the corrugated-iron roof , 
was far too flat You could 
have staged a Test match on It, 
and the lade quite justifiably 
rebelled. 

As for the actual playing 
surface: you try bowling SO 
overs off the reel through 

three feet of soft sand, with the 
ever-present possibility of 
picking up a jellyfish niggle. It 
nearly did far poor old Gus. 
Chris Silverwood can count 
himself lucky nobody told him 
the venue. 

Which brings me on to the 
Mark Ramprakash situation. 


sumlng Be was on the scent of 
the rare Scarlet Ibis, not to be 
confused with its ubiquitous 
brother, the Red Striped Ibis. 
But then on the first morning 
of the current Test, Bob Ben- 
nett gets a call from the Mid- 
dlesex captain on his mobile. 

Apparently he’s out there in 
the hinterland, stuck up 
Mount Lara ^formerly Mount 
Learie). Poor old Ramps. Not 
only have the wheels come off 
his tour, they’ve now come off 
his Mini Moke. 

Never one to miss an oppor- 
tunity, Adam Hollioake 
quickly organised a crack 
rescue team from his Surrey 
colleagues and before you 
could say “one-day wonders" 
they were off across the savan- 
nah, pausing only for Stewle 
to gather up his brushes and 
easeL He takes his duties as 
cover for Jack Russell very 
seriously indeed. 

Half an hour before A there 
is due to go out for the toss, 
who should happen to stroll 
into the ground, looking like 
butter wouldn’t melt, but 
Messrs Ramprakash, Croft, 
Silverwood and Cowan, all 
kitted out and sun-block 
applied. 

Nice try, guys, but you 
hadn’t reckoned on the legend- 
ary athleticism of the Surrey 
Lions, who soon realised 
they'd been had. They covered 
the 14 -mile jog from Mount 
Lara in a little under the hour, 
and at that moment the four of 
them were in the pavilion, 
also kitted out and indulging 
in a little arm- wrestling to 
blow the cobwebs away. 


T O RUB further salt in, 
Stewle even had time to 
execute a neat sketch of 
the Scarlet Ibis— pro- 
fessional as you like, not a 


?°. an when the willowy jamin and Curtly Ambrose the wicketkeeper David Wll- 
ba tsm an became Fraser’s third fini sh e d with three wickets Items had not broken the 
victim, caught at slip by apiece; Ambrose, the bean- wicket correctly — occurred 
lrmrpe when he was on 34. pole s kinflin t, conceded only as the Fn gianri bowlers were 


the wicketkeeper David Wll- edge which spooned to Mike 
Items had not broken the Atherton at mid-off. 


• w hirh hag hw»n b uildin g up 

Ige which spooned to Mike whose struggle for survival efforts on the first evening, he for some time. It’s always a 

therton at mid-off had been so consuming that suffered further discomfort as shame when a tour party 

Then Hooper stepped too there was little chanc e to deliveries smacked him on splits into factions and si 


Thorpe when he was on 34. 

Lara’s every move had been 
greeted with cheers and the 
bonking, of conch shells but 
before he warmed to bis task 
it had been England’s day, 
with Fraser, living an bor- 
rowed time in Test matches 
these days, also contributing 
with the bat 

Fraser and Nasser Hussain 
frustrated the West Indies 
bowlers for a further lVi 
hours yesterday morning, 
taking their ninth-wicket 
partnership to 42, the second 
highest of the England in- 
nings. Kenny Benjamin took 
the wickets of Fraser, for 17, 
and Phil Tufhell with succes- 
sive deliveries to finish the 


23 runs from 26 overs. striving to make inroads. bowled behind his legs and, 

Fraser then took the wick- Fraser, in his second over, with Campbell having been 
ets of Stuart Williams and -found-the edge of the bat of' caught behind off the inside 
Carl Hooper cheaply, and the right-handed opener Stu- edge in Headley's sixth over 
with Dean Headley having art Williams and saw Jack of the innings. West Indies 
first got rid of Sherwin Camp- Russell lean forward and were 48 for three, 
bell. West Indies were them- apparently scoop up the The morning session 


far across his stumps and was 
bowled behind his legs and. 


the right-handed opener Stu- edge in Headley's sixth over 
art Williams and saw Jack of the innings. West Indies 


bell. West Indies were them- 


were 48 for three. 
The morning 


session 


selves floundering at 48 for chance. Of file edge there was merely confirmed Atherton’s 


three in reply. 

But for the second time in 
the first two days En gland 


no doubt but neither the bats- assertion that this more expe- 
man nor the umpires Steve rienced England team have 


there -was little chance to deliveries smacked him on splits into factions and since 
change tack and go on the of- the glove and jagged back into day one there’s been a widen- 
fensrve or do some farming of the pit of his stomach. Hooper lng gap between the sit-by-the- 
the strike, was able to cancen- offered light relief for him , pool tendency and the fitness 
trate on his own game. Runs, too, and he stepped from his freaks who play for Surrey 
a precious commodity, were crease to hit him straight for and want to go off para- 
taken as and when opportuni- his first boundary in three gliding 
ties presented themselves. hours of hatting. Ramps cant get into either 

Fraser survived a blow to Shortly afterwards, though, camp. Finding something to' 
the head from Benjamin's first the mnmga came to an and do when you aren’t picked can 
ball of the day, to nudge and when Benj amin, recalled to be a problem, but he didnt 
prod for a further 1‘A hours, bowl at the northern end. sulk or superglue the last 


Bucknor and Srini Venkatar- steel running right through picking up his singles, and found lift to clip Fraser’s glove. 


gliding. 

Ramps cant get into either 
camp. Finding something to’ 
do when you aren’t picked can 
be a problem, but he didnt 
sulk or superglue the last 
dozen pages of the skipper's 



found themselves on the agbavan. were sure whether ( them Fraser had expressed when Lara was forced to alter the wicketkeeper completing thriller together — an episode 
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wrong end of a controversial 
umpiring decision when a 
claim for a catch at the wicket 
was turned down by the um- 
pires after consultation with 
the third umpire and his 
slow-motion replays. 


the ball had carried cleanly. 

Replays to clarify such 
things are allowed by the 


his determination to lend 
Hussain every possible assis- 
tance but that is easier said 


his tactics and give Hooper a the catch. TufoeU’s first-hall which marked the bet 
go he put his foot down the dismissal to round things off oftbeendforPodand 
pitch to clump him to the mid- came as less of a surprise and Derbyshire, 
wicket fence for the day's first left Hussain unbeaten. No. Ramps decided 

boundary. The tail of Caddick. Headley 

Hussain meanwhile had and Fraser had done England 


which marked the beginning 


playing rules for this series than done for a genuine tail- 
but proved inconclusive even ender on an increasingly ca- 
in magnifi cation, and WU- pridous surface against Ca- 


liams survived. But not for 


Yesterday's incident — long: revenge was gai n ed in 


innings. Hussain remaining I following that on Thursday J Fraser’s next over when Wll - 1 overs old. 


rtbbean fast bowlers armed 
with a ball only half a dozen 


boundary. 

Hussain meanwhile had 


No, Ramps decided to go off 


SB 


3233E5 





reached his first half-century ) proud, hatting for 212 minutes 


against West Indies, from 173 
balls. The ball hart snaked 


unbeaten on 61 after 5% hours 
of diligence and courage. Ben- 


between them while 88 runs 
were added. By the end of the 


when Adam Hollioake was lia ms , trying to work foe ball * But stick around he did. so past his bat frequently and. matrb foe »ignffi«inre of that 
run out despite evidence that to foe on side, got a leading effectively that Hussain, already bruised from his may be enormous. 


st the boundaries 
of cricket coverage. 

www.westindies98.co.uk 


Opposites attracted by love and fun, and drinks, in the sun 


B C Pires on the boundary bond between 
England’s Barmy Army and theTrini Posse 


A N UNLIKELY frater- 
nity are sitting cheek 
by Jowl at the Queen's 
Park Oval, shouting one an- 
other down but getting 
drinks in for one another 
between overs. They are 
England’s Barmy Army, a 
group appearing to be pre- 


dominantly working-class 
lads, and the Trini Posse, a 
group Largely comprising 
well-off professionals and 
businessmen. 

On the one side yon see 
top-of-the-line mobile tele- 
phones and $100 haircuts; 
on the other, you would be 
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lucky to find an unshaven 
head and a p h on e card with 
lOp left on it 

Two forces bring them 
together happily; a passion- 
ate love of cricket and a 
boisterously healthy appe- 
tite for fun. They also both 
achieve what seems to be 
the difficult feat of getting 
rather poor press at home 
while being the darlings of 
foreign news media and the 
chief target of television 
. cameras seeking graphic 
Images of celebration. 

The Trini Posse, led by 
the textiles merchant 
Michael Moses, the dentist 
Nigel Camacho and the in- 
surance executive Theron 
Marquez, fights an unde- 
served image at home of 
being a fair-skinned privi- 
leged band of dilettantes. 

The Barmy Army, led by 


a London employment- 
agency recruitment officer, 
“General” Dave Peacock, 
and the usually self-em- 
ployed Paul Burnham, 
labours not to be con- 
demned as cricket's version 
of the English lager louts 
and football hooligans. 

Both insist they are rep- 
resentative of their full 
social spectrum, though the 
Trini Posse would be 
pleased to widen the base of 
its membership and tbe I 
Army is doing Its level best 
to get the decent folk in. 

The Posde parades its 
Sno-cone and peanut-ven- 
dor members; the Army 
mentions its university 
d eg r ees and public-school 
backgrounds. Both groups 
finance themselves chiefly 
throngh the sale of T-shirts, 
though the Army’s cost 


three times those of the 
Posse. 

Both groups have their 
names misunderstood at 
home. Few Trinidadians 
know that the Posse was ac- 
tually established in Barba- 
dos. and the Barmy Army I 
did not choose its name to 
infuriate the toffs at Lord’s, 
it was actually bestowed 
upon them by the Austra- 
lian press in 1994. 

Burnham, who spent 
most of his redundancy 
money to follow the Eng- 
land team on tour down 
under, was described by 
one local interviewer as 
“Barmy” bnt was astute 
enough to register the 
words Barmy Army as his 
trade mark, which he did 
legally in March 1995. 

Both groups have become 
the television directors’ 


first choice for shots of 
spectator reaction, bnt for 1 
carefldly planned sponta- 
neity the Posse probably 
knows more about getting 
on camera than the Army. 
Yes, they wave Trinidad 
and Tobago flags. Yes. they 
perform three-man Mexi- 
can waves. But one year 
they ran a 50ft extension 
cord from the press box and 
hooked np an electric fan to 
cool off in the afternoon 
sun. 

They also took a televi- 
sion set to Kensington Oval 
and persuaded cameramen 
to run a Satellite feed to 
them so that they could 
watch the action replays. 
They then watched them- 
selves looking at them- 
selves at Looking at them- 
selves In an infinite 
progression. 


They present plaques to 
deserving players, as they 
did with Courtney Walsh 
one year, creating a photo- 
op that confused several 
Official still photographers 
In the press box. They 
even’ have their own 
Internet website at 
www.triniPosse.com. 

In the end, tbe only sig- 
nificant different between 
the groups seems to be how , 
they are treated by authori- 
ties. The Posse has at- 1 
traded several corporate 
sponsors including the 
Trinidad Cricket Board, 
which invited them to es- 
tablish a “party stand” 
along the lines of the Red- 
Stripe Mound in Jamaica. 

The Army, so for, seems 

capable of attracting only 

corporate and official Deseiwmg cause . fonner 
Hfgfamrj. captain Courtney Walsh 



Tour match : Sri Lanka A v England A 

Perfect harmony as Giles and Cosker return in concert 
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Pavtd Hopps in matara 

ASHLEY Giles and Dean 
#%Cosker only learned that 
they would renew their 
double act 40 minutes before 
the start of foe second Test 
here yesterday when Jona- 
than Powell's England A 
debut was postponed because 
of an infected spinning finger. 

After their exacting experi- 
ence in Kurunegala, when the 
predicted turning pitch failed 
to materialise, England's left- 
arm spinners regarded yester- 
day’s identical forecast with 
scepticism, only to share 
seven wickets as Sri Lanka A 
succumbed for 171. 

En gland A, 47 for one at the 
close, are in a commanding 
position. An overwatered 
ptch, which caused play to 
begin 45 minutes late, offered 
enco uraging bounce and turn 
in foe first half of the day. 
But everybody is predicting 
it wiU be a dust bowl for the 
second innings. 


Their partnership pos- 
sesses more variety than one 
-might suppose. Giles Is taller, 
so benefits from extra bounce; 
Cosker bowls a shade slower. 

Giles rabbits encouragement 

at his junior partner from 
mid-on; Cosker chooses his 
words with as much discrimi- 
nation as his next delivery. 

Giles has improved upon 
his stuttering run erf old, but 
the approach is still a hop- 
pity-skipplty one, as if he is 
on the look-out for potholes. 
He' would mak e a good Sri 
Lankan bus driver. Cosker at- 
tacked his run purposefully 
yesterday, and discovered his 
rhythmasaresult 
Their do mina tion was- far 
from, evident In the restricted 
morning session. Paul 
Hutchison found enough 
I outswing to have Russel Ar- 
nold caught at the wicket but 
Ben Hollioake’s unpenetra- 
five opening three overs sug- 
gested that giving him the 1 
new ball rather flatters him. | 
Avishka Gunawardena’s . 


driving brought 10 bound- 
aries in 51 runs, and it was 
with some relief that Giles's 
bowling produced foe first of 
three catches for Nick Knight 

Giles held a firm return 
catch to dismiss Naveed 
Nawaz before Cosker set to 
work, having Mahela 
Jayawardene caught at silly 
point and then tempting the ; 
local debutant. Indlka de j 
Seram, into an ambitious 
midwicket hit which sliced to 1 
backward point 
- Amid the collapse Manoj 
Mendis, nephew of the former 
Test batsman Duleep, made 
I an unfussed half-century 
until Cosker drew him into a 
leading edge. Despite Knight’s 
second-ball duck, it was very 
much England’s day. 

There will be no hasty res- 
ponse to last night's suicide 
bomb in Colombo which 
lriTiwi nine people at a road- 
block. as England are five 
hours to the south of the capi- 
tal and in a relatively untrou- 
bled coastal town. 


Scoreboard 
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Total C72Jo¥8f») 171 
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155. 167.182. 
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S-l-a-1; Brown 7-2-18-0; Giles 
26-7-62-4; Cosker ZB-11-46-3- 
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A Cosker. P M HuicMson. 

Brnsfcg Parers 3-0-16-1; Bon|u 
5- 1-6-0; Sandaniileks 5-1-9-0: Juntad 
a-0-11-0: Arnold 1-0-4-0. 

IkMplreei R Slrasona and T WllawsrOwa. 


New Zealand go two up after 
Zimbabwe’s 'absolute shocker’ 

N EW ZEALAND swept j plans for a mult i jnil U o n- 
Zimbabwe aside with an pound stadium in Durkar, 


IN Zimbabwe aside with an 
emphatic eight-wicket vic- 
tory at Wellington's Basin 
Reserve yesterday to take a 
2-0 lead in a series of five 
one-day interna t io n als. 

“We -had an absolute 
shocker,” the Zimbabwe 
coach David Houghton 
said. “If yon look at the 
first six or seven dismissals 
everyone is driving with 
their feet in the bucket" 

Zim babwe were left de- 
fending a hopelessly low 
total of 138 and in reply the 
New Zealand pair of Na- 
than Astle and Adam Par- 
ore confidently mustered 
the bulk of the runs needed 
Inside 30 overs. 

Meanwhile a public in- 
quiry — called by the Dep- 
uty Prime Minister John 
Prescott — as well as the 
owners of Headingley now 
stand in Yorkshire’s path 
in their attempt to move 
their headquarters from 
Leeds to Wakefield. 

| The inquiry will look into 


plans for a multunillion- 
pound stadium in Durkar, 
because existing permis- 
sion for the development 
constitutes a departure 
from Wakefield’s borough 
plan. 

The West Indies batsman 
Jimmy Adams, once ranked 
world No. 1. has rejected 
offers of county cricket and 
signed for the Surrey 
League side Sun bury as di- 
rector of cricket 


For regular score 
updates call 

0930 161 322 
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Five Nations Championship: France v England 


Robert Armstrong in Paris believes Clive Woodward’s bold strategy may fail today if the key contest is for speed supremacy 

England in world of fantasy 


J EREMY GUSCOTT 
today makes an inter- 
national comeback 
that seemed only a 
remote possibility a fortnight 
ago. The 32-year-old Bath cen- 
tre, far from easing hims elf in 
gently after a seven-month 
lay-off with a back injury, has 
claim ed centre stage in front 
of an 80,000 crowd for the first 
Five Nations match at the 
Stade de France. 

Indisputably one of the two 
or three world-class players 
in the England line-up, Gus- 
cott will be helping his team 
seek their first victory in 
seven matches and their First 
win over France in four out- 
ings. His sudden c han ges of 
pace, deft handling and insou- 
ciant eagerness to exploit 
space will, it is hoped, give 
Clive Woodward's ambitious 
side the cutting edge they 
need. 

Perhaps the Bath player's 
most valuable asset, though, 
is his remarkable big-match 
temperament. No one will i 
ever forget the cool drop goal , 
for the Lions that accounted 
for the Springboks in Durban 
last summer that example of 
stylish opportunism summed 


up his combined imagination 
and precise technique. 

En glan d will need to click 
into gear if they hope to bring 
Guscott, the fly-half Paul 
Grayson and the full-back 
Mike Catt into action. For one 
thing Mark Regan's throw 
Into the line-out will have to 
improve 100 per cent; tor an- 
I other, England's front row 
must come to terms with 
Christian Califano. Rafael 
Ibanez, the new captain, and 
Franck Toumaire, arguably 
the toughest scrummaging 
trio in the championship. 

There is no question that 
England have come here to 
take on the French at their 
own celebrated game: they 
aim to clear the ball away 
quickly from the breakdown, 
use their midfield backs to 
play in the faces of their oppo- 
nents, and frequently switch 
the point of attack to launch 
their wings deep into French 
territory. Woodward's new- 
age vision embraces near-con- 
tinuous movement and in - 1 
stinctive decision-making 
executed at stunning pace 
and with a minimum of 
errors. 

“After France's 50-point de- , 


feat by South Africa in No- 
vember I never bad any doubt 
their coach Pierre Villepreux 
would go back to the drawing 
board and pick a fast young 
team with the intention of 
playing the game faster than 
we do," said Woodward. 

"1 think we've chosen a bal- 
anced side with traditional 
English strength in the pack 


in the form of Garath Archer 
and Martin Johnson. We’ve 
spent most of our build-up 
working on the game we want 
to play; we have certain sce- 
narios in mind which also in- 
clude how we intend to 
defend.” 

Woodward wants “a crack- 
ing game” involving 30 play- 
ers determined to keep the 
ball in band, but it is hard to 
shake off the suspicion that 
the England squad have 
entered a seductive fantasy 


world in which the hall spins 
effortlessly through the three- 
quarters and the scoreboard 
registers a try every 10 
minutes. 

The buzzwords of the mod- 
ern game — pace and move- 
ment — seem to work like a 
mantra on the players, beguil- 
ing them with the belief that 
tries are inevitable. 


In fact England tradition- 
ally have performed best 
against the French when they 
have mixed up their tactics 
with a shrewd blend of tight 
forward play, accurate kick- 
ing into the corners and con- 
trolled sorties down the 
flanks. 

When the manager Geoff 
Cooke was masterminding 
seven of the eight straight 
wins over France it became 
clear that Les Tricolores were 
devastated by a lack of posses- 


sion: that conclusion still 
holds, whatever England's 
backs might like to believe. 

The dangers of engaging in 
a kind of democratic helter- 
skelter with the French, who 
positively relish broken play, 
are p lain enough. The fly-half 
Thomas Castaignede, the full- 
back Jean-Luc Sadoumy and 
the gifted new Parisian flier 
Christophe Dominic! are all 

more proficient than the 
English at fashioning messy 
loose ball into golden bullets 
that strike at the heart of the 
enemy. 

Look no fbrther than last 
season's Five Nations meet- 
ing at Twickenham, where 
England threw away an ll- 
point lead in the second half 
because they were unable to 
match or subdue France’s off- 
the-cuff talent for midfield 
improvisation. 

However laudable Wood- 
ward's long-term intentions, 
there is only flimsy evidence 
that his enthusiastic football- 
ers can outgun the French 
when both teams are winning 
roughly the same share of 
balL 

Candid to a fault. Wood- 
ward acknowledges that the j 


France line-up, in their poten- 
tial for fluidity, are close to 
his own heart “It’s a young, 
exciting side chosen to carry 
the game forward. It’s an ad- 
van tange for France to play at 
home, for obvious reasons, 
but that won’t change the way 
we want to play.” 

The question Is whether 
England who have a worry- 
ing habit of dissipating sub- 
stantial leads at home, as 
against South Africa a nil New 
Zealand before Christmas, 
will be granted the licence 
they need. 

In the unforgiving world of 
Test rugby a winning strategy 
tends ulti mnately to be seen 
as the most attractive one. 
Much as the public enjoys an 
occasional circus, the 
national side are usually kept 
on a short leash while they 
struggle to achieve self- 
expression. 

If Woodward leaves Paris 
without that invaluable first 
win under his belt, bis honey- 
moon period will certainly be 
over. The pressure to get 
results against the inconve- 
nient Celts may soon intrude 
harshly on England's Field of 
dreams. 


France are superior at fashioning 
messy loose ball into golden 
bullets that strike at the heart 


Stade de France teams 
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England substitutes Rofarao: 

QatthK [Coiomttra) Parry (Batty) David McHugh 

Aucagra (Paul de GtanvtBs (Baft) (Ireland) 

Gartwjoea (Tootouse) Roanftw (Locasier) 

M UAvramtirrf (Stade FrarraBi W«St (Leicwster) Stade de Ranee, 

(Psu) Vickery (Gloucester) 2pm GMT 

Soutatts (Basdecs) Gremnck (Saracere) bve on Sky Sports Z. 

Oat Maso (Agon) Uprose (Samoans) HtffightsTTV. 4.15pm 


Dallaglio 
fires his 
side by 
toiling at 
coal face 


Robert Armstrong 

on the Wasps 
flanker who will 
lead by example 
in Paris today 

L awrence Daiiagiio 

has still to savour the 
special pleasure of 
leading his side to vic- 
tory as England captain, yet 
after only four games in the 
hot seat it is difficult to be- 
lieve the Wasps flanker has 
not been there for years. 

Calm, cheerful and reassur- 
ing, Dallaglio possesses the 
steely self-confidence and 
easy-going rapport with other 
players that early on marked 
him out as a natural leader 
with a vision of what was 
good for English rugby. 

Blessed with the pace, ag- 
gressiveness and handling 
skills normally associated 
with a midfield back, Dallag- 
lio regards his own commit- 
ment to self-improvement, 
and the team excellence en- 
gendered by that, as the key 
to effective leadership. 

Articulate and engaging in 
front of the cameras, the 25- 
year-old Londoner would, 
however, never make the car- 
dinal error erf giving those 
qualities a free run in the 
dressing room: Dallaglio 
knows that only hard graft at 
the coal face will earn the 
respect of such men as Martin 
Johnson and Jason Leonard, 
club captains In their own 
right 

"I believe the important 
thing as captain is to look 
after your own game,” he de- 
clared. “When results don’t 


go your way there is a ten- 
dency to look at other 
people’s roles instead of your 
own. If you get your own 
house in order, though, that 
has a visible effect on the rest 
of the team. They'll strive to 
be successful by examining 
their own performance. 

"When I play for Wasps I 
try to perform to the top of my 
ability and dominate the 
game. Obviously the captain 
is responsible for overall deci- 
sions but, given the way the 
professional game has devel- 
oped, you can no longer afford 
to be the sole decision-maker 
on the field. 

“You have to allow certain 
Individuals within the team 
to take crucial decisions. It 
comes down to giving players 
ownership of the game. As 
captain you must be prepared 
to do that 

‘It’s a team game and you 
must avoid the temptation to 
be selfish. You have to let 
someone else call the line- 
outs and someone else call the 
set-piece moves. You need to 
break the team down into 
units and it’s important that 
the players communicate 
within those units. For 
Instance, in the back row or 
the front five it’s important 
that each individual knows 
exactly what he’s supposed to 
be doing. 

“When we come together 
it’s vital that the different 
units meld into a single 
whole. I think it's essential to 
talk Jo the players between 
games and I do that as much 
as possible. 

"You have to make sure 
every player gets involved, 
otherwise you’ll be unable to 
explore everyone's potential 
in proper detail. By the same 
token each player has to dem- 



onstrate that he wants to be 
involved." 

Dallagiio's lather Is I talian 
and he was once offered a uni- 
versity scholarship by the 
Italian government But he 
makes a point of reminding 
you that he is a patriotic Eng- . 
lishman despite a yen to play 
international rugby in such 
places as Bologna and Rome. 

Before the England captain i 
can go and compete in the 
land of his fathers, however, 
Italy will have to be granted 
foil rugby membership of the 
official European family in 
the wake of their run of Test 
wins. 

"Italy have shown they 
were worth bringing into the 
Five Nations Championship. 
There is no doubt that their 


results against the Scots, the 
Irish and France particularly 
have proved that," Dallaglio 
said. 'Italy can no longer be 
regarded as an emerging 
country; they’ve already 
emerged, they continue to de- 
velop and they'll bring compe- 
tition to the tournament. 
They have a good French 
coach, a number of overseas 
players from New Zealand 
and Australia and an interest- 
ing style of play. 

'The championship would 
benefit from the presence of a 
newcomer who can hold their 
own on merit, playing in a 
style that fits in with the mod- 
ern game. 

“Italy's improvement has 
been going on for a number of 
years. They would be good 


competition for England and 
Wales as well as the other 
home nations. 

“We would definitely wel- 
come the extra competition. 
Rugby needs global identity 
— you cannot just have four 
or five nations who pull away 
from the rest and are capable 
of winning the World Cup. 

“We want to develop a 
World Cup in which specta- 
tors want to see every game 
because it's exciting and com- 
petitive. We need sides like 
Italy and Canada for world 
rugby to get stronger, just as 
it’s in New Zealand's interest 
for England to be strong." 

On the home front the 
autumn was a chastening ex- 
perience for the ambitious 
Dallaglio. who took part in a 


lengthy sequence of matches 
for club and country which 
failed to produce a win. Still, 
If it is true that defeat rather 
than victory is the litmus test 
of a captain’s character, then 
the man who was a pillar of 
strength on last summer's 
Lions tour to South Africa 
has come through his time of 
trial stronger in mind and 
body. 

“I’ve been encouraged by 
the discovery' that we can 
compete with the All Blacks 
in specific areas and the real- 
isation that there are no lim- 
its to our potential for im- 
provement,” he said. “We 
know England players can 
win plenty or first- and 
second-phase ball but having i 
said that, we have to work 


harder to sustain the continu- 
ity of play that leads to tries- 
At least four out of five games 
are won .by the team scoring 
the most tries, which is not 
really all that surprising 
given the differential in scor- 
ing values. 

“We scored five tries in our 
four internationals before 
Christmas. It’s obvious we 
need to create more scoring 
chances and to finish them 
off. despite our encouraging 
display against New Zealand. 

‘It's a matter of vision and 
continuity as well as main, 
taining a tight defence with 
effective one-on-one tackling 
We must avoid the tendency 
to kick each time we think 
we're not making ground 
quickly. We must be confi- 


dent we can make use of un- 
tidy possession by keeping 
the ball in hand. When we do 
kick it will have to be accu- 
rate, otherwise France will 
try to punish us with quality 
counter-attacks. 

“We are playing away but 
it’s a strange situation be- 
cause the Stade de France 
will be a new stadium for 
both sides. It'll be the first 
game there in any sport and 
it’ll be a big day for France 
politically, with football’s 
World Cup being played there 
in the s umm er 

”1 think France versus Eng- 
land should be a really excit- 
ing occasion. After ail, both 
teams want to play ball-in- 
hand and to score tries. That’s 
what it's all about now." 


Europe’s fastest 
back rows primed 
to leave the Paris 
earth scorched 


Whatever the state of the Stade de France pitch for 
today's confrontation, rt runs the risk of being 
scorched by more than those hastily summoned hot- 
air blowers. With scant respect for the traditional 
trench-warfare tactics embraced In Paris by Brian 
“Pit Bull" Moore and friends, the rival coaches are 
committed to giving a new attacking dimension to 
the Five Nations. 

In pursuit of their grand vision, both teams are 
relying on greyhounds, not least in the back row. 
England may never have fielded a faster, more wide- 
ranging trio; France are accelerating down the same 
autoroute. "The one thing the French are worried 
about is our pace in the back row," insists Clive 
Woodward. “These guys allow us to play the wide 
game I want." In other words, catch us if you 
can . . . 

Analysis by Rob Kftson 


Electric English 



L a wren ce DaHagRo 

Club: Wasps. Age 25 . 

Ht: 6ft 4in. Wt 16st 5/b. 

Caps: 16 (+ Lions 3). 

You know your back row has a 
bit of fizz when your blind-side, 
traditionally hewn from solid, 
bulkier material, made his early 
name as a pacy sevens expert. 
Dallaglio, England's captain, 
also played his first seven Tests 
as an open-side before the 
emergence of Richard Hill 
allowed him to switch across to 
his favoured No. 6 . Still decep- 
tively quick, as he showed when 
kicking ahead and outpacing 
Justin Marshall and Jonah Lomu 
to the line at Twickenham in 
December. 



Nell Back 

Club: Leicester. Age: 29. 

HT 5ft 1(Sn. WL- 14st 4fb. 

Caps: 8 (+ Lions 2). 

This dynamic player would have 
won far more England caps in 
more enlightened times but he 
regularly suffered from selectors 
unable to see beyond the end of 
their mea siring tapes. He is Mr 
Perpetual Motion, whose ability 
to pop up from app^entiy no- 
where in open play offers the 
continuity that the national 
coach Clive Woodward craves. 
The Lions manager Fran Cotton 
said "his footballing skills 
opened everyone's eyes" In his 
midweek appearances on last 
summer's South Africa tour. 



Richard Hfll 

Club: Saracens. Age: 24. 

Ht 6ft 3in. Wl: 15st 31b. 

Caps: 9 (+ Lions 2). 

Most other countries would kill to 
have him at open-side; with NeH 
Back around, Clrve Woodward 
has avoided agonising by stick- 
ing both in his team. What HIH 
may lack in No. 8 experience Is 
compensated for by his hard 
work. "Gives everything whether 
you are going forwards or back- 
wards," says Lawrence Daflagllo. 
Spent his career at flanker before 
starting in the middle of the back 
row against South Africa in No- 
vember. The All Black draw. In 
which he scored a try, was prob- 
ably his finest England display. 


Lightning French 





Club: Agen. Age: 29. 

Ht 6ft 3in. Wt 15st 61b. 

Caps: 48. 

The only member of the Fran 
back row to survive the sober! 
South African thrashings. H 
been on the International see 
Since 1989 but injuries ha 
restricted his contribution 
recent seasons. Broke an ai 
against Scotland in the 19 
Worid Cup and missed Francf 
entire Five Nations season U 
year with a fractured jaw. Play 
at No. 8 in both famous Fren 
wins in New Zealand in 195 
sealing his reputation as an 1 
yielding customer. High 
respected around the world 




Olivier Magne 

Club: Brive. Age: 24. 
Ht 5 ft 11 in. Wt 15st. 
Caps: 9. 


hair was consplci 
pace and relish in 
of the match in l 
of Scotland at tf 
Claude Skrela did 
for either Sprirn 
1993 he played 
niors against Rich 
land Colts: Franc 
Last year at Twic 
the two were rem 
and France friumj 



Thomas Lifevremont 

Club: Perpianan. Age: 24. 

Ht: 6ft 2in. WT. 16st 71b. 

Caps: 1. 

One of seven rugby- playing 
brothers from a Catalan family, 
four erf them active In the French 
first division, hfis elder brother 
Marc is also in this weekend’s 
squad but the powefoi Thomas 
carries the big responsibility of 
filling Abdel Benazd’s massive 
boots. Benazzfs injured knee has 
cleared a path for the young 
hopeful who debuted as PhiHppe 
Bwietton’s replacement against 
Wales 17 months ago. With an 
established No. 8 . Fabian Petous, 
In the second row, France expect 
fireworks behind him today. _ . 
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SPORTS NEWS 23 


Theday Edwards died a light went out in English football 
w as not re-ignited fully even by the 1 966 triumph’ 
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The full horror of what had 
happened did not become ap- 
parent until people read their 
newspapers the following 
morning. Instant television 
coverage was a long way off 
and BBC radio did not issue 
news bulletins around the 
clock. 

Ii was known that some 
players, officials and Journal- 
ists had been killed and that 
Matt Busby was alive. When it 
was realised that the fatalities 
included two England players. 
Roger Byrne and Tommy ' 
Taylor, the senses went numb. 

For more tha n a fortnight 
there was the consoling 
thought that Duncan Ed- 
wards. although terribly in- 
jured. would pull through. 

The day that Edwards died, a 
light went out in English root- 
bail which even the winning of 


the World Cup eight yea rs 
later could not fuliy re- ignite. 

The react ion to the Munich 
tragedy was one of shock fol- 
lowed by sadness, and then 
something else: anger, deep 
and irrational reelings of 
anger that so much should 
have been lost through a 
whim of circumstance. 
English football felt cheated, 
and in a way it was. 

United are by no means 
unique in seeing a team de- 
stroyed in an air crash. Nine 
years earlier Torino, then the 
Italian champions, were 
wiped out at Superga. More 
recently, in 1993, 18 members 
of Zambia's squad died when 
the aircraft carrying them to a 
World Cup qualifier against 
Senegal crashed into the 
Atlantic. 

What happened at Munich. 


however, left its mark world- 
wide. Later, Geoffrey Green of 
the Times was in Belgrade 
with another English team 
when one of the local fans ap- 
proached him. The man was 
carrying a creased photo- 
graph of the Busby Babes and 
on each of the eight who died 
he had marked a cross in red 
ink. 

To appreciate the impact of 
the disaster on English foot- 
ball it Is necessary to under- 
stand the changing nature of 
the game In this country at 
that time. 

In the early Fifties England 
had suffered a series of jolts to 
their selfesteem: the national 
team were beaten in the 1950 
World Cup finals 1-0 by the 
United States, roundly de- 
feated 6-3 at Wembley by Hun- 
gary in 1953 and then thrashed 


7-i in Budapest the following 
summer. 

The Hungarians Inspired a 
new breed of English coaches, 
convinced the home product 
had to adapt to keep pace with 
developments abroad. 

In 1954 the back-page head- 
lines hailed Wolverhampton 
Wanderers as world champi- 
ons after they had beaten 
Honved, the Hungarian army 
side for which Ferenc Puskas 
and several other leading in- 
ternationals played. 3-2 at Mo- 
lineux Stan Cullis's Wolves 
were an outstanding t ea m but 
tactically they were little dif- 
ferent from the Arsenal of the 
Thirties. 

Manchester City took some 
heed Of what was happening 
elsewhere by using Don Revie 
as a deep-lying centre-forward 
in the manner of Nan dor Hi- 


degkuti, whose unorthodox 
movements had caused Eng- 
land's defenders so much con- 
fusion at Wembley. Totten- 
ham had long since been 
wedded to push -and- run. 

But until Busby nurtured 
an entire crop of young talents 
at Old Trafford, players with 
the technique to compete with 
the best in Europe on equal 
terms. English club football 
lagged behind Spain and Italy. 

I T was the freshness of the 
Babes that caught the 
imagination and won 
United admirers both at 
home and overseas- Byrne s 
ease in front ofTV cameras 
and microphones and the 
United captain’s lucidity at a 
time when players tended to 
be seen but not heard further 
convinced football followers 


that here was something 
rather special 
The deaths of Byrne, Ed- 
wards and Taylor tore the 
heart out of whatever hopes 
England cherished for the 1958 
World Cup. Forty years on 
and another England team are 
looking for success in another 
World Cup to a another caucus 
of United players. 

David Beckham, Paul 
Scholes. Nicky Butt and Gary 
and Phil Neville, along with 
Teddy Sheringham and possi- 
bly Andy Cole, have been 
handed an unfinished script 
from a time long ago. There 
can be no bappy ending, Mu- 
nich will always be a tragedy - , 
but at least Alex Ferguson's' 
generation has the opportu- 
nity to show what might have 
been. And so far they have not 
done badly. 


Capital reckoning: Arsenal and Chelsea clash twice in 1 0 days 


the Dalglish 
bill to £21 m 


Michael Walker 

G ary speed joined 

Newcastle for a fee of 
£5.5 million yesterday 
enter five weeks of increas- 
ingly acrimonious wrangling 
durmgwhich his relationship 
with Everton's fans and the 
club manager Howard Ken- 
dall went sour. The Welsh 
midfielder, who signed a four- 
year deal is expected to make 
his debut at home to West 
Ham today. 

Speed’s arrival on Tyneside 
takes Kenny Dalglish's spend- 
ing in his l2iri months in 
charge at St James' Park to 
£21 million, though he has 
recouped the same amount 
through selling players such 
as Faustino Asprilla and Les 
Ferdinand, The manager yes- 
terday insisted he has "plenty 
more" money available. 

His latest purchase is ex- 
pected to play on the left In 
the functional 4-4-2 forma- 
tion with which Dalglish won 
the title at Blackburn. With 
Andreas Andersson alongside 
Alan Shearer and Keith Gil- 
lespie on the right ail Dalg- 
lish now needs to replicate 
his Rovers line-up is a Colin 
Hendry -style centre-half. 

"I am glad to be here." said 
the 26-year-old Speed. "New- 
castle doesn't have to sell it- 
self really. I have been unset- 
tled at Everton since the start 
of the season and once you 
hear of the interest you are 
eager to pursue it" 


Kendall, however, let rip at 
the conduct or the plaver he 
made captain at the start or 

-i? reason. "Maybe what we 
will have to do now with play- 
er ® w e would like to sign is to 
ask them to put in written 
transfer requests and ask 
them not to play for their par- 
ticular clubs. 

"We were very determined 
to hang on to the player but 
he was equally determined to 
move on. and he elected to do 
certain things to try to esca- 
late the deal,” added the man- 
ager. who named Duncan Fer- 
guson as team captain and 
Dave Watson as club captain. 

The sports minister Tony 
Banks has overwhelmingly 
rejected calls for a return to 
terracing, saying it could 
hamp er England's bid for the 
2006 World Cup. 

"Tony Banks has made it 
dear that this is something 
which is not on the agenda," 
said a ministry spokesman. 

Brazil were held l-l by 
Guatemala in the Gold Cup at 
the Miami Orange Bowl yes- 
terday, their second shock 
result of the week following 
Tuesday's 0-0 draw with 
Jamaica. 

Tottenham have failed 
have Stephen Clemence 
sending-off in the FA Cup de- 
feat at Barnsley wiped from 
the record. Charlton's Matt 
Holmes is to seek legal advice 
after breaking his leg in a 
challenge with Kevin Muscat 
in the 3-0 FA Cup replay de- 
feat at Wolves on Tuesday. 



Arse ne Wenger 
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Arsenal withdraw Keown from 
Chile game as Hodgson hits out | 
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A RSENAL yesterday 
withdrew their de- 
fender Martin Keown from 
the England squad to play 
Chile on Wednesday. 

Keown. who suffered a 
hamstring injury in Decem- 
ber, hopes to play in the F A 
Cup tie against Crystal Pal- 
ace on Sunday week- But 
the Arsenal manager Ar- 
sen? Wenger told the Eng- 
land coach Glenn Hod die 
that the centre- back was 
not available for the Wem- 
bley friendly. . „ 

M I'm very disappointed, 
said Keown. “I’ve got used 


the idea but no one likes to 
have to let go of an opportu- 
nity like that.” 
Blackburn's manager 
Roy Hodgson has criticised 
Hoddle for ignoring his 
club's players. Hodgson, 
who defended Chris Sut- 
ton’s decision to pull out of 
the B squad, said Tim Sher- 
wood. Stuart Ripley and Ja- 
son Wilcox deserved to be 
included. "All three of 
those players merit a look 
in,” he said. “I am disap- 
pointed that our good wor’i 
this season bas not been 
recognised." 




Playboy and the Professor, Part III 


Martin Thorpe on two foreign managers 
whose high-flying sides meet tomorrow 




Realise your 
full potential and 
enhance 
your prospects 
within a dynamic, 

stimulating 

environment. 


NE is a serious but 
polite Frenchman 
with a Germanic air 
who lives for foot- 
ball. The other is a laid-back, 
slightly arrogant, jokey 
Dutchman who lives for foot- 
ball. his own designer label, 
television punditry and the 
19-year-old girlfriend who fol- 
lows two wives and has Just 
been delivered of his fifth 
child . Ruud Gullit also does 
pizza ads. 

The contrast is stark: John 
Lewis and Ar mani, Prof and 
the playboy, IQ and GQ. 

This season Arsenal are 
leading Chelsea 2-6 after a 
league win in September and 
the first-leg victory in the 
Coca-Cola Cup semi-final ten 
days ago. Tomorrow sees an- 
other league meeting; and 
February 18 the semi-final 
denouement. 

Overall the managerial re- 
cords of Arsfcne Wenger, after 
15 months in charge, and Gul- 
lit, after 20 months, are much 


the same. Chelsea's goals for 
and against column betrays 
the more cavalier approach 
but while Arsenal finished 


third last season, Gullit has 
the edge in silverware. 

Only five foreign managers 
have made it to the English 
top flight Ossie ArdHes and 
Aston Villa's worst signing 
before Stan Cdlymore, Dr Jo- 
zef Venglos, flopped. Chris- 
tian Gross is heading that 
way. So what makes Wenger 
and Gullit so special? 

They say the dreadlocked 
one is cool. But listen to a self- 
styled expert on the subject 
talking about Wenger. “He 
doesn't bully his players into 
performing for him, " says lan 
Wright “He just looks at you 
through those big specs and 
says: “Yon are not letting me 
down, or your team-mates, or 
the dub who pay your wages 
or even the supporters. You 
are cheating yourself. Can 
yon live with the foot that you 
are cheating yourself and fail- 


ing to maximise your ability?’ 
That’s not just brains. That’s 
man - manag em e nt." 

Far from cool, Gullit’s 
method of letting people know 
they are not performing is de- 
cidedly cold: he drops them, 
and with little explanation. 

Players are silently urged 
to look at themselves. Gullit 
met their resistance to his 
idea for a squad system with 
the same hatchet diplomacy: 
anyone who did not like it 
could go. 

Gullit's argument that the 
squad system keeps players' 
legs and minds fresh is coun- 
tered by con tinuing doubts 
about leaving out Mark 
Hughes here, or Gianluca 
Vlalli there. 

But Chelsea currently sit 
second in the Premiership 
and pretty in the Cup Win- 
ners’ Cup and the Coca-Cola 
Cup. It must be working. 

Not that Gullit changes his 
team as much as is made out 
Hie rotates his four strikers 
but otherwise, Injuries and 
suspensions permitting, he 
employs a cast of regulars. 

Wenger would play his best 
team at an times if he could, 


and tactically also the Prof is 
more rigid than the playboy, 
a solid 4-4-2 man, rightly 
praised for re-mtroducing the 
passing game to Highbury. 

Last season Gullit, a pass- 
ing man himself, switched be- 
tween 4-4-2 and 3-5-2, though 
using 4-4-2 this season back- 
fired with the team's recent 
poor run and he decided last 
week, to revert to 3-5-2. 

It makes sense. His person- 
nel are better suited to the lat- 
ter as Frank Leboeuf is a 
sweeper not a centre-back, 
while Graeme Le Saux and 
Dan Petrescu are better play- 
ing at wing-back than stuck 
as defenders or midfielders. 


The players 
are too 

accustomed to 
the sausage,’ 
he said. They 
must have it.’ 


Critics of Wenger will say 
that the absence of Dennis 
Bergkamp has exposed Ar- 
senal's shortage of creative 
options and also the lack of 
ready-made striker cover 
given Wright’s penchant for 
injury and suspension, plus 
his recent dip inform. 

Whenever foreign manag- 
ers are mentioned, -the word 
“diet" is not for behind. But 
Wenger and Gullit do not eat 
from the same plate on this . 

The Frenchman has em- 
ployed nutritionists and 
asked the players to look at 
their whole lifestyle, from 
drinking alcohol “right down 
to putting no sugar in our tea 
or coffee on match days be- 
cause it lowers oar energy 
levels", says Wright 

But when Gullit took over 
at Chelsea, he sacked the re- 
flexologist the faith-healer 
and the nutritionist. He knew 
a lost cause when he saw one. 

“They are too accustomed 
to the sausage," he said. 
"They must have it. What can 
I do?" Gullit just trusts the 
players to look after them- 
selves, though he does employ 
a fitness coach. 


Of course, the pair’s pursuit 
of success has been helped by 
the feet that they inherited 
relatively successful teams 
and fat chequebooks. Gullit 
also has a special pulling 
power as a world star. 

Both have also experienced 
the pressure at the game's top 
levels. But to manage success- 
fully in the Premiership, a 
foreigner needs two other key 
attributes. First, an under- 
standing of the special ingre- 
dients that go into English 
football. On the pitch, that 
means pace and commitment 
but style, too; lots or games 
and none of them easy. 

Before joining Arsenal, 
Wenger was a huge fan of the 
Fn piish game and studied it 
closely- Gullit was a Chelsea 
player for a year before step- 
ping up. 

The second item in the for- 
eign manager’s Premiership 
survival kit Is a command of 
English good enough to put 
over his ideas and personality 
to the players and the media. 

The Prof and the playboy 
have all this. The fact that 
Christian Gross does not may 
explain a lot 


A N Other 




The Observer 


Wort, tto new! 


ORIGINALLY a left-winger, 
this intelligent, athletic 
footballer became one of 
Ms country's outstanding 
fall-backs. His pace 
brought a new dimension 
| to the position and, though 
he found himself on the 
wrong end of a 7-1 thrash- 
' ing in o nly hi a thir d Inter - 
I national appearance, he 
; was capped 33 times in a 
row. In a famous creche he 
| was the natural leader. His 
name is among several in 
football's thoughts just 
now. 

Last week: Kevin Ratcliffs 
(Everton, Dundee, Cardiff 
City, . Derby County, Chester 
City). 



JL /A 


Performance of the week: 
Martin Bullock (Barnsley), 
whose pace and vision did 
much to knock Tottenham 
out of the FA Cop at 
Oakwell on Wednesday. 


Scottish preview 

Rangers put Gascoigne’s name in the frame for starters 


Patrick Glenn 


G lenn hoddle wiu 

surely be as pleased as 
Walter Smith that Paul Gas- 
coigne is showing signs of 
making a complete recovery 
from the groin strain that has 
restricted his recent contribu- 
tions for Rangers, With Eng- 
land's friendly against Chile 
only four days away, the Eng- 
land midfielder could start 
the Scottish champions' game 
a gains t Dunfermline today. 

The Rangers manager said 
last week that the groin prob- 


lem Gascoigne has carried all 
season meant he was unable 
to train for three days after a 
foil 90 minutes’ action. 

Gascoigne played a frill 
game for Rangers reserves on 
Tuesday but the signs are 
now more hopeful. “Of course 
the reserves aren’t as intense 
or played at the same pace as 
first-team matches.” said 
Smith. "But he does appear to 
be better. So he should play 
[today] — maybe." 

Marco Negri, the Italian 
striker who has not played for 
since January 2 because of an 
eye injury, has been cleared 


to head the ball and should 
feature today at Ibrox but the 
goalkeeper Andy Goram has 
bronchitis. 

Rangers' challengers. Celtic 
and Hearts, meet at Tynecas- 
tle tomorrow with the Edin- 
burgh team desperate to 
avoid a fifth successive defeat 
by the Old Firm this season. 

Hearts may have to field the 
inexperienced 22-year-old 
Roddy McKenzie in goal be- 
cause of Gilles Rousset’s 
groin strain, while Celtic's 
worries concern their leading 
scorer Henrik Larsson and 
the in-form midfielder Jackie 


McNamara. The Swede Lars- 
son was taken off in Monday’s 
win against Aberdeen with 
groin trouble, although Celtic 
are optimistic; McNamara 
has knee problems but 1$ 
improving. 

Scotland will start their 
qualifying campaign for the 
2000 European Championship 
with a run of ftr_. home 
games in their first five 
matches. 
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Downhill 
all the way 

Maierskis 
to favouritism 
at Olympics 
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Birth of 
a legend 

David Lacey 
on the legacy 
of Munich 
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France and England kickoff the Five Nations Championship 


Time for 
heat of 
battle to 
replace 
hot air 


Paul Hayward 

reports from Paris 
where an old rugby 
rivalry today has a 
new battleground 


T HREE bleary-eyed 
Englishmen with 
country accents were 
round staggering 
around the bowels of the 
Stade de France yesterday. It 
was not England’s from row 
but a set of agricultural bar- 
bers with giant hairdriers. 
Nigel Felton's team from 
Northampton saved today’s 
Five Nations match in Paris. 
Now England must make the 
French wish they bad left the 
tundra untouched and aban- 
doned the game. 

On the eve of the first 
rugby International at 
France's new national sta- 
dium the England captain 
Lawrence DaUaglio climbed 
alone to the highest tier to 
gain a general's perspective 
of the field of play. 

Let no one say the Stade is a 
£250 million folly beset with 
problems. It's a glowing 
cathedral which seems to 
float magisterially above the 
choked roads and industrial 
detritus of Saint-Denis four 


miles north of the city. The 
dusty, honking Parc des 
Princes has been shed like an 
old skin. 

With the covers off a previ - 1 
ously frost-bound pitch Eng- 
land practised their drills on ; 
the turf that Brazil will float 
over in the opening game of 
the World Cup on June 10. 
The Rolling Stones, the first 
major post-World Cup attrac- 
tion, will doubtless move a bit 
less fluently. 

Unless the Welsh dragon is 
spitting fire, today’s game 
may amount to an inverted 
climax with the big Five 
Nations heave-ho decider ar- 
riving only 80 minutes into 
the championship. 

France versus Spain at 
football is the only other in- 
ternational to have been 
played at the Stade. The fi- 
nancial legacy and the bur- 
den of expectation that comes 
with such a lavishly ap- 
pointed new ground will 
tighten French stomachs 
more than English. 

Twickenham seats only 
5.000 fewer bums, so Dallag- 
lio's men are accustomed to 
craning their necks in search 
of the sky. At Twickers there 
ought to be a free pair of bin- 
oculars with every ticket; in 
this Parisian sporting empo- 
rium there is a far sharper 
sense of intimacy and audi- 
ence involvement. 



No cover up . . . Nigel Felton’s pitch-rescue team remove the rubber sheet which helped to thaw ont the frostboond Stade de France in time for today's game photograph: adam butis? 


Though England ran up a 
sequence or eight consecutive 
victories over France in the 
early Nineties they have now 
lost three on the trot to Les 
Bleus. The English have not 
scored a try in the French 
capital since 1992 when Jon 
Webb, Rory Underwood and 
Dewi Morris dived over. 
Rugby being a more Darwin- 
ian affair these days, there 
are only six survivors from 
the side who surrendered a 
half-time lead of 206 Co lose 
23-20 at Twickenham last sea- 


son. That was the first time in 
475 internationals since 1871 
that England had handed 
over such a commanding 
mid-point lead. 

The Northampton pitch- 
doctors. packing up their 
gear, had finished breaking 
the ice and were given tickets 
for the match {'"Ear that, 
boys, we’ve been all over the 
papers back home," one said). 

The team they worked so 
tirelessly to assist are on a 
run of six internationals 
without a win. though recent 


form certainly counts a gains t 
the French. England’s 26-26 
draw with the All Blacks two 
months ago was a revelation. 
France’s 52-10 defeat by 
South Africa wrecked their 
morale and had the selector- 
ial cutlass flashing a gain. 

From the French there was 
much fawning over England’s 
achievements, with the coach 
Jean-Claude Skrela express- 
ing a level of fraternity that is 
unlikely to be copied by the 
competing packs. 

"England appear to be in 


total control of what they are 
doing, harnessed by a coach 
who has clear objectives," 
said Skrela. “Clive Wood- 
ward is creating a new image 
for the national team. The 
evolving process will take 
time, but his commitment 
towards an expansive game is 
totaL" The France captain , 
Raphael Ibanez, meanwhile, 
called England "probably the 
best team in Europe". 

Not the sort of build up one 
associated with the days of 
Wade Dooley and Brian 


Moore, but home addresses 
and coaching manuals will 
not be swapped when the 
kick-off drops and the for- 
wards clash mightily for the 
first time. 

"France are at their most 
dangerous because they're an 
unknown team, a fresh 
team." said Woodward as 
Paul Grayson practised his 
kicks. The England players 
seemed impressed rather 
than overawed by the gran- 
deur of their surroundings, 
pleased, perhaps, to be break- 


ing in a pitch that will be 
used for a football World Cup 

fina l 

"If any individual can't 
relish the experience of play- 
ing iii this stadium he 
shouldn't be here." said 
Woodward. “It's the adrena- 
lin rush of playing in front of 
80.000 and millions of TV 
viewers. As an old player. I 
envied them when I got here. 
They're very lucky guys." 
They won’t look it, when the 
Stade de France erupts with 
French fervour. 


Half-century for Lara as Fraser strikes for England in second Test 

B RIAN LARA, who spear- 1 135 for six with 20 overs | caught at first slip by Gra- | gled to 214 all out. 
headed a West Indies left on the second day of the ham Thorne. Fraser had al. Tracer ctmck nn the h«»iI 


. * . 


LJ headed a West Indies 
fightback in Port of Spain, 
was caught by his opposite 
number the England cap- 
tain Michael Atherton off 
Angus Fraser for 55 as the 
home side were reduced to 


one else makes an instant coffee that doesn't 
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“In modelling, 
heroin is about 
being part of an 
6lite gang. It 
makes you feel 
important. 
Maybe if your 
work isn’t 
going brilliantly 
you can 
associate with 
someone else 
who is doing it; 
they can look 
, after you. But 
when you get 
to the level 
where you look 
like you’ve got 
jaundice and 
are obviously 
not well . . 
“Superwaif” 

Emma Balfour 


135 for six with 20 overs 
left on the second day of the 
second Test. Fraser had 
taken five of the wickets. 

Lara had put on 76 for the 
fourth wicket with Shiv- 
narine Chanderpaul before 
Fraser had the latter 


Guardian 


caught at first slip by Gra- 
ham Thorpe. Fraser had al- 
ready taken two wickets as 
England vied for control 
and earlier the Middlesex 
seamer bad resisted 
bravely for lv* hours to 
make 17 as his side strug- 


gled to 214 all out. 

Fraser, struck on the hel- 
met by the day's first ball, 
featured in a ninth-wicket 
stand of 42 with Nasser 
Hussain, who ended on 61. 

Mike Sehrey, page 21 


Crossword 21,192 


A copy of the Collins English Dictionary will be sent 
to the first five correct entries drawn. Entries to The 
Guardian Crossword. EO. Box 14641. London. EC1R 3JX 
or Fax to 0171 278 9115 by first post on Friday. Solution 
and winners in the Guardian on Monday February 16 . 

Name 

Address 
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Set by Bunthorne 

Across 

1 Lettuce consumed by Irish 
broadasters? On the 
contrary, it's an Iberian diet (6) 
4 Ascertain, as it were, dead 
one is covered (7) 

9 19 across of 29, after 21 by 
1 across, takes 18 on 14s (9) 

10 0! take Proust's sea shell (5} 

1 1 “5.1 across . . . 15 upon 
in 7" (Keats) (1.4) 

O PifeBshed bv Guardian Newspapers 
Dt 119 Famngdcn Read. Lcrdon 
EC'R 3ER, and al 164 Oeunsgare 
Manchester M60 2RH. Pnnted a Wes Ftrr> 
Prnteri Ud. 235 Wasi Ferry Road, London El4 
8N>; ana al Traflora Pa* 

Lom^sidge Rood. MancheaerMir iSLTer- 
Dnjskerel GmbH. Admit J.Ros*iaaiW- 
Sfrasse 1, 6078 NaHsentvgiZeroefan&rn. 


12 Bacon at Shakespeare's 
opening with little time to 

Smoke (5.4) 

13 Petition when rate revision 
follows rent reduction (7) 

1 5 Thus Handel's worship is 
coming back fast (6) 

1 7 Ambitious victim ... (6) 

19 . . . returning 14 in Rome's 
downfall! (7) 

22 YesI Leaves to treat 1 6 (3-6) 

24 Dine out with £1 .0007 Blued 
it all in? (5) 

Itod Ed*. 1512! n* c™ 
BP® - 59052 Roiiui*. Cedn 1. France for 
oodon beftaH ol the Guardian and 
Maneftftsta Evening Nero PLC. 47.092 
5otirnay. February 7. 7998. 
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26 "Measure for measure’ with 
Terry (5) 

27 Not for nothing King Canute 
wrecked this American 
island (9) 

28 Hydrocarbon Euterpe 
needed quite a lot (7) 

29 Villa rising here (6) 

Down . 

1 Church holding Pro-Am 
knockout match (7) 

2 Clear soap (5) 

3 Despite smooth and glossy 
comeback, boats are more 
comfortable on them (4,5) 

4 Film composer first made 
America (7) 

5 Porter’s exit?! (5) 

6 Spirit guide who avoids his 
duties (3-6) 

7 Seen 

8 Apple fungus around Kent (6) 

1 4 T-twister on tour (9) 

1 6 Mouthpiece tied up perhaps 
with not looking well! (9) 

18 What is sweet, for example, 
and never given up? (7) 

19 Some boldness, energy and 
ascetism in one (6) 

20 Expelled 1 9 across with 

jollification In Italy (7) 

21 Detour deforce debacle (6) 

23 Room at the inn also for 

Besant’s resurrection (5) 

25 Oral tradition of the kitchen 
knife (5) 
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